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GEORGE PEABODY: A MEMORIAL DISCOURSE.* 


N the 12th of February, thirteen years ago, the Founder of this 
O Institute committed to the hands of his selected agents the 
noble gift which, under his accumulating bounty, has since swollen to 
more than four times its original amount. Upon the same day, year 
after year, the Trustees whom he so honored have been wont to render 
him an account of their stewardship, and renew to him the expres- 
sion of their reverent affection and gratitude. Some months after our 
last annual address to him, we shared with our fellow-citizens the 
pleasure of seeing him again among us in person, full, not only of 
increasing sympathy with the purposes of this Foundation, but of 
abounding munificence to serve them. Although the hand of disease 
was then heavy upon him, there was, we thought, reason for the hope 
that he might be spared for many years to see the growth of the good 
seed which he had planted in so many places. We especially looked 
forward to the return of our anniversary, that we might testify, by 
some public and appropriate recognition, our sense of his untiring 
bounty and his cordial personal confidence and kindness. But, blessed 
as his work on earth was, it had been accomplished, and a higher 
reward was near him than even an old age beloved of God and man. 
We shall never look upon his kindly face again, nor shall his lips 





* Delivered in the Hall of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Feb. 18, 1870, by S. TEACKLE 
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speak charity and wisdom any more to us. The thousands of little 
children who were gathered round him, as about a father’s knees, 
when he graced the dedication of this building with his presence, will 
tell to their own children how the eyes of the good man filled and his 
kind voice faltered as he uttered the last touching and tender words 
of counsel which were among his worthiest gifts to them. But his 
venerable form they must remember, now, among the pleasant visions 
of childhood which fleeted away too soon. He is of the past, to them 
as to us ; and though public sorrow and private affection may mourn 
over his departure, there is surely no one to repine at the thought that 
he has passed over the great gulf fixed of old time between the rich 
man and Abraham’s bosom. 

I am here, upon the invitation of my associates in the Trust which 
Mr. Peabody created in Baltimore, to say something of his life and 
character. We had selected as an appropriate occasion the anni- 
versary to which I have alluded. The change which brings us 
together to-day instead, not only gives us the pleasure of welcoming 
friends and co-laborers from a distance who could not otherwise have 
joined us in these offices, but enables us, “with double pomp of 
sadness,” on the birthday of our Founder to lay our tribute on his 
tomb. I regret unaffectedly that the duty which has been assigned 
to me was not committed, as I wished, to other hands ; for there are 
those among my brethren far better fitted to perform it, whose age and 
long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Peabody would have given 
to eulogy the weight and the force of personal knowledge and testi- 
mony. Except, however, as an expression of our own and the public 
feeling, and the doing of a duty as well as a labor of love, it would 
seem almost idle for the best of us to say a word at this moment. 
The press of the civilised world has already exhausted on the subject 
all the acuteness of analysis and all the fulness of appreciation and 
sympathy. Eloquence has poured out upon it the whole wealth of 
pathos and illustration. Even governments have found heart in it for 
tenderness and reverence, and 


“Nations swell the funeral cry.” 


In the annals of our race there is no record of funeral honors to an 
uncrowned man such as have been rendered to George Peabody. The 
story which comes nearest to what we have beheld, is told by the 
grandest historian of Rome and is lighted by the finest touches of his 
genius. It follows the widow of Germanicus across the wintry seas as 
she bore from Antioch to Rome the ashes of her hero. We can 
almost see the people crowding to the walls and house-tops, and 
thronging the sea-coast, as with slow oars the silent galleys came. 
The voice of lamentation seems to echo round us as it rose from all 
the multitude when Agrippina landed with her precious burden and 
her sobbing children followed. The urn is borne to the Imperial 
City on the shoulders of centurions and tribunes. Crowds hasten 
from afar, and weep in mourning garments by the roadsides. Fun- 
ereal altars smoke with victims as the sad array goes by, and spices 
and perfumes and costly raiment are flung into the flames as offerings. 
The City streets — now still as death, now loud with bursting sorrow — 
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are thronged with Rome’s whole people, and when at last the ashes 
are at rest in the Augustan Mausoleum, a wail goes up such as before 
had never swept along those marble ways. The tale which Tacitus 
has told us of these splendid obsequies, comes to us with redoubled 
grandeur through “the corridors of time,” and yet its incidents are 
almost tame to what ourselves have witnessed. The stately ship which 
bore across the waves the corpse of him we honor is a marvel that 
Rome never dreamed of—the proudest convoy that ever guarded 
human ashes. The ocean which she traversed is an empire over 
which the eagles of Germanicus knew no dominion. The mighty 
engines and instruments of war which welcomed her were far beyond 
the prophecy of oracle or thought of Sibyl. Beside the unseen power 
which dragged the funeral-car and cleft the waters with its burden in 
mastery of the winds, the might of legions is simple insignificance, and 
it seems like trifling to tell of galleys, centurions, and tribunes. Nor 
is there in the mourning of the populace of Rome over one of its 
broken idols, a type even of the noble sorrow which has united men 
of all nations and opinions in their tribute to our lamented dead. 
And who shall speak of Heathen temple or Imperial tomb in the 
same breath with the great Abbey Minster where he slept awhile 
amid the monuments and memories of statesmen and warriors, philoso- 
phers and poets, philanthropists and kings — where more of the dust 
of what was genius and greatness is gathered than ever lay under roof 
or stone? There is something which almost bewilders the imagina- 
tion in the thought that on the day and at the hour when our own bells 
were tolling his death-knell and people stopped to listen in the streets, 
the requiem of the Danvers boy was pealing through aisle and cloister 
thousands of miles away, where funeral song had rung and censers 
smoked whole centuries before men knew the Continent which was his 
birthplace. It seems as if the dirge of to-day were a reverberation 
from the ages. And when we reflect how simple the career was which 
closed amid all these honors: how little ther subject had to do with 
the things which commonly stir men’s bosoms and win the shouts of 
wonder and applause in life or after it: that he was not great as men 
judge greatness: that every badge and trophy of his exceeding triumph 
was won by an unconscious and an unstained hand: I confess it seems 
to me that the grand, spontaneous tributes which have been paid to 
him have beggared the resources while they have filled the measure of 
panegyric. 

We are not required to forget, nor do we disparage the living or the 
dead by remembering that something of this may be due to the 
peculiar relations existing at the moment between the countries which 
divided Mr. Peabody’s bounty and affections. A becoming spirit of 
manly conciliation on the one side, and an equally becoming temper 
and pride of nationality upon the other, have no doubt had their share 
in these unprecedented demonstrations. But there is nothing in this 
which detracts from the sincerity or impairs the significance of the 
homage that either has rendered. It is a new epoch in the history of 
governments when the cavils of diplomacy and the mutterings of 
discord are hushed, even for an hour, by the spell of a good man’s 
memory, and it were folly to dispute his place among his kind whose 
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death so touched the hearts of two great nations that either could call 
unto the other to join hands with it across his grave. 

But while these things, as I have said, appear to render eulogy idle, 
they are equally potent in making just appreciation difficult. ‘Through 
so much that dazzles it is not easy to look steadily and calmly at the 
simple life and story which had so bright an ending. The quiet, 
systematic habits, the delving industry, the thrifty shrewdness and 
world-wisdom, the unsentimental benevolence of the plain, practical 
merchant and banker who walked among us like others in his calling, 
are hard to deal with fairly at this epic stage of his renown. It seems 
like belittling the subject to consider it in the mere light of its reali- 
ties. Indeed it requires an effort at such a time for the coldest thinker 
to divest himself of that enthusiasm whose natural expression is ex- 
travagance, and nothing but a sense of the great wrong which exag- 
geration would do to a memory so far above it, could persuade a man 
of ordinary impulse that it is proper to moderate his words. Nor is it 
only the contagion of the hour of homage which it is difficult to escape. 
There is something splendid and attractive in generosity in all its forms, 
and when its scope embraces the larger needs of humanity, and its re- 
sources are almost as ample as its scope, it carries feeling and imagin- 
ation away captive. We surround the life and the memory of the 
“cheerful giver” with a halo such as glitters only around consecrated 
heads. ‘The wonder of the crowd is almost worship, and men deem it 
half a sacrilege to seek in merely human qualities “the conjuration 
and the mighty magic” which seem so far beyond humanity. And 
yet, to do this only is our duty here to-day. We have come to recog- 
nise and study, in the common light, the traits of the man and citizen, 
George Peabody ; to consider and teach, if we can, the moral of his 
simple, unheroic life. We are to look at him as he moved and had his 
daily being,— as if his features did not live in bronze and no minute- 
gun had ever told his burial to the sea. Nay, it is our business to take 
from the record of his career all that tends to impair and falsify its 
lesson by making men despair of rising to his level. Here, above all 
other places, with the sound of his own sturdy teachings scarce dull 
upon our ears, with his simplicity and modesty, his good fellowship 
and plain dealing, fresh in our remembrance and affection, with all 
things round about us full of what he was and of all he claimed or 
cared to be, we should insult his memory by attempting to add an 
inch to his stature. And indeed there is small need of fancy in deal- 
ing with his story, for scarce anything in fiction is more strange than 
the actual prose of it. The child of poor parents and humble hopes — 
a grocer’s boy at eleven, the assistant of a country shopkeeper at six- 
teen — he had reached but middle-life when he was able so to deal with 
the resources of the great money-centre of the world as to prop, with 
his integrity and credit, the financial decadence of whole common- 
wealths. Pausing even at that point of his career —a period to which 
in Maryland our gratitude so frequently recurs — is it not more wonder- 
ful than the legend which delighted our childhood, the tale of Whitting- 
ton, citizen and mercer, thrice Lord Mayor of London? Was it not 
quite as easy, beforehand, for our stripling to imagine that he heard 
across the waters an invitation from Bow Bells to him, as to conceive 
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that his statue would be raised in London streets while yet he lived, 
and be unveiled with words of reverence and honor by the heir-appar- 
ent of that mighty empire, surrounded by its best and noblest? Add 
to this what I have before described and it seems as if another night 
had been added to the Thousand and One. 

But, as I have said, our business is not with the wonders. It is 
with the mind, the heart, the will, the character which wrought them. 
These were the only genii of this story. They, and they only, did what 
was done, and neither ring nor lamp had any part in it. “No man,” 
Carlyle tells us, “ becomes a saint in his sleep,” and there is no greater 
fallacy than the popular notion which so often attributes success in 
great things to luck. There are people, it is true, who stumble into 
prosperity and get place and power by what to mortal eye seems chance. 
Reputation, and the honors and profits which follow it, are now and then 
wafted to a man like thistle-down, for no better visible reason than that 
he happens to be out in the same wind with them. The crowd attach 
themselves often and cling with devotion to some singularly favored per- 
son as burrs do to his clothing, simply, as it would appear, because he 
walks among them. But what seems does not necessarily represent what 
is, and a man must be hard to convince if, after having used a microscope 
once, he be not satisfied for life that things exist and are comprehen- 
sible though he may neither see nor understand them himself. What 
therefore may appear to be exceptions to the general truth that great 
results do not spring from insufficient causes, are commonly found to 
be strictly within it. In the course of any long life-time, the logic of 
cause and effect is apt to vindicate itself. In this busy, stirring, jostling, 
interested modern society of ours, where scarcely any one occupies a pe- 
destal — or even a humbler place — but some one else goes anxiously 
to work to dislodge him and get there in his stead, we seldom find 
respect or deference, love or admiration, long yielded to a brother un- 
less there be that in him which commands them. The world may dally 
with its impostors and its charlatans —its trumpery great men, sham 
heroes and mock saints and sages — for a little while, but they finally 
go down for the most part into the receptacle, the huge Noah’s Ark, 
of its spurned and worthless playthings. The winds of time and con- 
test blow away the chaff at last from the great grain-floor of humanity 
—a blessed fact, by-the-by, which reconciles us to many tempests. 
Hemisphere does not cry aloud to hemisphere about common people. 
Nations do not mourn over men who deserve no tears. There was 
then something in George Peabody, or about him, that called for the 
homage which has been rendered him. What was it? 

Not his intellect, certainly, for neither in capacity nor cultivation 
was he above the grade of thousands of clever men, both here and in 
England, in his own and kindred callings. He had not genius to 
dazzle, or invention to create. He had made no discovery in science, 
or even in finance. He knew little of art, and had contributed nothing 
to the stock of what is denominated “human knowledge.” Statesman 
he was not — nay, not even politician. He had never worn spur on 
battle-field: had never filled office or wielded power, or sought to be 
any man’s master but his own. There was not, I repeat, a single 
element in him or circumstance in his career of those which enter into 
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the common estimate of greatness. Neither did riches win his name 
for him. He was no monopolist, no miracle of wealth: for enormous 
private fortunes are now constantly acquired in half such a life-time as 
his, and the great marts of the world have men far richer than he, 
whose accumulations have been gathered just as honestly, just as 
fortunately, and with quite as much sagacity as his. Nor does he 
stand alone in the appropriation of large means to the good of man- 
kind. The number of rich men whose testaments dispense the hoards 
of a life-time in works of usefulness is very large. The past has left 
us many well-known and abiding monuments of such beneficence. 
True, there is a smack of death-bed repentance as well as bounty in 
these gifts ; a confession, at best, of intentions good but reluctant and 
long smothered by human infirmity. We cannot help feeling that they 
sometimes are very much in kind and motive like the odo/us which 
used to be placed between the lips of the dead to pay for their safe 
ferrying across the infernal waters. But still they clothe they naked, 
feed the hungry, comfort the sick, educate the poor —relieve in all 
sorts of ways the necessities and afflictions of humanity —and those 
who dispense them deserve well of their race. Though the good 
works which “blossom in their dust” might have yielded more 
fragrance under the culture of their hands, they are good works not- 
withstanding, and should be remembered with charity not less than 
gratitude — as they commonly are. But the liberality of rich men is 
not always posthumous, and in the mere fact of giving and giving 
largely in his life-time, Mr. Peabody was by no means singular. The 
world is full, I was going to say — though that perhaps is stating the 
case too strongly —of people who habitually give. They certainly are 
no rarity in it. Most of us give freely to those we love —to our own 
flesh and blood at all events. They who do not, belong, I think, to the 
class whom Burns characterises as “the real hardened wicked,” and it 
is wholesome to persuade ourselves that they are likewise “to a few 
restricked.” When Thackeray says, somewhere, that he never saw a 
fine boy but he felt like giving him a guinea, he does not, I am sure, 
exaggerate the natural impulse of every healthy and manly heart. 
There are many to whom this sort of impulse is a general, spontaneous, 
and often fatal rule of life. Some indeed, and a large class, give 
because they cannot help it. Giving with them is almost a pleasure of 
sense. It is the natural expression of a feeling—as weeping and 
sighing are with others. It is at once the voice and the tear of their 
sympathy. The heart sends its quickened pulsation directly to the 
hand which only fetters could keep from the purse-strings: and this 
too frequently without check of prudence, or choice of object, or 
thought of to-morrow. We are apt to admire, and indeed to love these 
people ; for to the common apprehension the pleasure and advantage 
of keeping money are so striking, that to part with it freely passes for 
a sacrifice. And yet, obviously, they may be just as self-indulgent in 
their way as their next-door neighbor, whose heart is always in his 
burglar-proof safe and his hand never except to increase or count his 
store. It may be their pleasure to scatter as it is his to save, and they 
may consult nothing better than their pleasure as he pursues nothing 
better than his. Sir Thomas Browne calls theirs “but moral charity, 
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and an act that oweth more to passion than reason.” And he adds in 
the same strain that “ He who relieves another upon the bare sugges- 
tion and bowels of pity, doth not this so much for his sake as for his 
own ; for, by compassion, we make others’ misery our own, and so by 
relieving them we relieve ourselves also.” Happily, the common heart 
is not quite so ingenious or so analytical as this, but contents itself 
with feeling that though the bountiful and the miser may be selfish in 
their several ways, the one selfishness is still a better thing than the 
other. Indeed there is almost always something in these heedless 
natures which redeems the sin of their improvidence and self-indul- 
gence, and although when waste makes want they have often to eat 
husks in sorrow, and wait on those who are to them but swine, we 
cannot help thinking sometimes that they belong to that class of 
prodigals for whom a fatted calf will be killed one day, when they will 
eat and drink and be as merry as the hundreds they have fed in their 
time. ‘To this kind of givers our experience must add that other and 
familiar class who part with money readily because they are incapaci- 
tated by nature from feeling its value. I say feeling, because the 
processes of the heart are so much quicker than those of the head 
that it profits a man very little in these matters only to understand and 
know. The battle is generally lost in such a case before the reserves 
come up. But how many people, especially women, are we not 
acquainted with — every one of us here — whose whole existence is a 
mission of beneficence ; who know and feel the worth of money, and 
yet spend it on others without stint ; with whom the poor, as Béranger 
has it, are harvesters, not gleaners ; whose hands are as open as the 
prodigal’s, and yet never waste ; in whom the love of giving is so 
chastened by the love of the Great Giver, that they dispense their 
bounty as His alms, and make of charity a very worship? These, 
however, are the silent and humble Samaritans of the highways and 
by-ways, who for the most part are only followed by individual grati- 
tude or personal affection. They do not amass fortunes, or make 
testaments, or have statues erected to them. The great world knows 
little about them, and, as a whole, cares little ; for though they are no 
trifling element in its economy, they seem so to the thoughtless in the 
broad scope of an economy so large. 

If I am right then in supposing that the secret of Mr. Peabody’s 
fame is not to be found in the mere fact of his having given and given 
freely in his life-time to good objects, where else are we to look for it? 
Not surely in the magnitude of his benefactions. It were shame to 
judge him by a standard so vulgar and unworthy. It would not only 
be to scandalise his memory, but to throw away the whole moral and 
lesson of his life. ‘The homage which is rendered to the givers of 
great gifts merely because their gifts are great, is but parcel of that 
deification and worship of wealth which is the opprobrium of our 
times. When this comes in the shape of a tribute to the dead, it is 
of course comparatively free from the personal servility, the self-abasing 
deference, the mean genuflections which pay court to the living rich. 
But it is the same ignoble thing in its motive and essence, though the 
sables be wrapped around it and what men knelt to before may have 
become as the dust in which they knelt. And just as royalty succeed- 
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ing is studious and exigent of pomp and splendor in the obsequies of 
royalty dead, so, and for the same reason, wealth surviving exagger- 
ates the dignity of wealth departed, and those who adore and would 
propitiate the one, crowd to canonise and glorify the other. ‘To deal 
in such a spirit with the man whose birthday we commemorate would 
be to degrade ourselves and crush him basely, like Tarpeia, with the 
weight of his own gold. It is the very fact that a million more or a 
million less would have counted but as a farthing either way in the just 
estimate of his purposes and character which makes the rare nobility 
and worth of his example. Without the millions we might perhaps 
have had less of the pageant, but we should have had none the less of 
the man. Eleven years ago it came within the province of the present 
speaker, on a public and interesting occasion, to illustrate the theme 
before him by an allusion to Mr. Peabody, who had then taken but the 
earliest steps in the career of his open beneficence. You will pardon, 
I hope, the repetition of what was then said, because it puts in a few 
words precisely the idea which I desire at this moment to express, and 
having been written in advance of the later and more famous charities 
of our Founder, it will show that those who knew and respected him 
then, esteemed the source from which his good deeds sprang far more 
for itself than for its fruits. The language then used was the fol- 
lowing : 

“When I see a man like George Peabody —a man of plain intellect 
and moderate education—who is willing to take away from the ac- 
quisitions of successful trade what would make the fortunes of a 
hundred men of reasonable desires and dedicate it to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the cultivation of refining and liberal pursuits 
and tastes, among a people with whom he has ceased to dwell except 
in the recollections of early industry and struggle—lI recognise a 
spirit which tends to make men satisfied with the inequalities of for- 
tune — which is alive to the true ends and purposes of labor — which 
gives as well as takes—which sees in the very trophies of success 
the high incumbent duties and the noble pleasure of a stewardship 
for others. And yet, one such man — in himself — in his life and the 
example which it gives—is worth tenfold more to a community than 
all the beneficence of which his heart may make him prodigal.” 

Feeling and believing this, I should be false to my own conception 
of the honorable duty assigned to me if I did not protest against re- 
garding what is called the “princeliness ” of Mr. Peabody’s munificence 
as other than an element entirely subordinate in any just and manly 
appreciation of his character. And indeed, after all, I must own that 
the large bounty of ordinary rich men does not impress me always as 
it seems to strike many others. Liberality is a relative thing, and ob- 
viously what is generous and whole-souled in one person, viewed in its 
relation to his means and his own wants, may, in the same relation, be 
niggardly or narrow in another. The good that giving does may be 
the test of its value, but certainly is not of its merit. ‘That is best de- 
termined, humanly speaking, by what it costs the giver to give. I do 
not mean what it ought not to cost—the agony which miserly reluct- 
ance suffers in parting with a fragment of its hoard, under the torture 
of entreaty or the dread of shame or death—but that cheerful, con- 
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scious and deliberate self-sacrifice which renders the mite of the widow 
more precious a thousand-fold than the gold and frankincense and 
myrrh of the Magi. I speak of self-sacrifice, for (with a single and 
melancholy qualification which I shall presently consider) it is hard to 
understand how there can be much merit in the simple act of giving to 
others what we do not ourselves need. On the contrary, it is difficult 
to conceive what greater pleasure a rich man could possibly have in his 
wealth than that of pouring out its superabundance in works of kindli- 
ness and charity. It is not meant by this to set up a very high standard. 
I am not talking of disciples, who are to part with all that they possess 
and follow their Master. It is not a question of surrendering one single 
reasonable or even luxurious personal gratification. I speak of super- 
abundance merely — of that which is over and above what the owner, 
in any reasonable way, can expend upon himself, his comforts, his 
tastes, his luxuries, nay, if you please, the vices of his station. But all 
these things reserved and cared for, and treating the disposition of 
the surplus as a selfish gratification merely, and as nothing higher or 
better, it seems, I repeat, incomprehensible to a genial—I need not 
say a generous — nature, that a man can possibly get greater happiness 
out of it than must come from dispensing it in kindness. Gonzalo De 
Cordova, of Spain, the great captain, was one of those who held this 
faith. “Never stint your hand,” he said to his steward; “there is no 
mode of enjoying one’s property like giving it away.” It is true the 
illustrious soldier may have occasionally treated as his property what 
did not precisely belong to him, but his preaching was none the worse 
for this, because his practice with his own came nobly up to it. Going 
a little more deeply too into the vanities as well as the virtues which 
this discussion involves, Lord Lytton says, with great point, in one of 
his more serious works, that “Charity is a feeling dear to the pride of 
the human heart. It is an aristocratic emotion . . . the easiest virtue 
to practice.” There is no doubt that in the sense in which he speaks 
of charity, the observation is as just as it is clever. If a rich man 
covets respect and influence: if he desires to attract sympathy and 
hear himself praised : to be looked up to, flattered, followed and caressed 
in life, and have an epitaph after it, like a player’s good report — de- 
serving none of these things, the while—there is no cheaper or more 
certain means of securing them all than a few judicious investments of 
his abundance in what ought to be charity. When he purchases at the 
same time, by the same outlay, the pleasure of doing good and the in- 
cense of gratitude, one cannot feel that the cross which he has taken 
up is a very heavy one, or that he walks upon celestial heights above 
the hearts of common men. 

If I am right then in assuming that the lesson of our Founder’s life 
lies not in that he gave, or gave before he died, or gave superbly — nor 
indeed in all these things combined — what is there left that teaches it? 
We must turn back upon the life itself to give us answer. 

Mr. Peabody was not a man of gushing sensibilities, nor did he be- 
long in any sense to that class who are free with money because they 
do not know or feel its value. Indeed there were few of his contem- 
poraries in whom this latter element of generosity was less developed. 
He knew all about money, and valued it at its full current worth. He 
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knew it as a man knows a friend and ought to know an enemy. That 
his nature was genuinely kind, all who were near hith would have known 
—as well as they know it now—if he had died a bankrupt. His face 
alone told that part of his story, for his smile was of the sort men can- 
not counterfeit — 
“His eyes, 
An outdoor sign of all the good within, 
Smiled with his lips.” 

But his sympathies, nevertheless, were not coined at sight of need 
into money. He began life with none of it to give, or even to keep. 
He was very poor. What he gained he toiled for, and it came painfully 
and slowly. He said the prayer for his daily bread as we are told none 
but a poor man’s child can say it, and he was willing to do anything 
honest and manly to turn the penny that he needed. Even after he 
had been established for some time in the District of Columbia, and 
his prospects had very much improved, I learn from a venerable 
friend, Mr. Peabody’s senior (whose memory like the rest of his fine 
faculties appears only to brighten with age), that he offered to forward 
packages to Baltimore and appealed to the public for their patronage. 
As he had no capital, his enterprise could have been but a small one, 
probably involving nothing but his personal attention, and I allude to it 
merely to show that he was not only content at that time but anxious to 
earn small sums ina small way. Naturally too, he was no doubt equally 
disposed to keep what he earned. Overboard at sea and compelled to 
sink or swim, it was not strange that he should feel the importance of 
making his own raft seaworthy before he pushed away a plank that he 
could hold. Besides, he was eminently a man of thrift. He came into 
the world with it, and he drew it in from the atmosphere into which he 
was born. He liked to make, and to save, and to increase his store, 
and he liked the store itself after it was increased—the more the 
better. Money-making was a pleasure to him, as well as an instinct of 
his nature. Clearly these circumstances were not favorable to the de- 
velopment in him of Gonzalo De Cordova’s doctrine. He was a man 
of the busiest industry too, and had no fancy for drones, thinking pos- 
sibly, as we are all apt to think when prosperous or when health and 
energy and strength are bounding in us, that no man need want who 
will work. Besides, he was full of system and fond of detail, two 
mighty curbs upon imagination. Under all these influences he pur- 
sued, as he began, a saving, painstaking, careful life, and when he had 
become rich these characteristics had grown with his fortune. His case 
was precisely the reverse of that described in the Castilian proverb 
which says: “The money of the Sacristan comes singing and goes 
singing.” His habits therefore continued, as they always had been, 
simple and frugal. His desires had not grown with his ability to in- 
dulge them, nor had his tastes. Neither had the pride of purse entered, 
with its seven other devils, into his robust and downright nature. He 
was the same man that he had always been, only richer. And when 
still greater wealth came to him, by the rapid processes of speculation, 
it had no power to dazzle him or make him giddy. He looked after it, 
invested it carefully and closely, increased it to the best of his ability, 
and enjoyed as keenly as his fellows the pleasure which these processes 
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always bring to men who deal in money and have that knack of hand- 
ling it to profit which is born in some, like poetry, but cannot be 
learned. Nor was he at all ashamed, so long as he remained in busi- 
ness, to promote its success by all honorable means. On the contrary, 
he took pains to do this. He was glad to make friends, and to see 
them grow into customers. He was as thrifty, in fine, as decided and 
constant in his business purposes, and as close and systematic in pro- 
moting them, after he had become a great financial power as when he 
ate his bread in the sweat of his face. Now and then he seemed to 
forget all this. It were more accurate to say that he pushed it aside 
in the presence of higher considerations. When his patriotism or his 
national pride was touched, he did not let it stand for a moment in the 
way of his remembering and doing what became him, with a largeness 
of purpose and freedom of hand which showed that the manhood of 
his nature was still fresh and true. He threw into his labors for the 
restoration of the credit of Maryland his soul as well as his fortune, 
and refused any compensation but the pleasure and the pride of the 
great good which he had assisted in consummating. He stood in the 
stead of his whole country, to save her fyem the shame of official neg- 
lect and meanness when the Great Exhibition assembled the nations 
together. He speeded the brave enterprise of Kane on its mission of 
science and humanity, with a liberality and in a spirit of which there is 
reason to believe the whole story has never been told. Yet all the 
while he himself remained as of old, modest, moderate, economical 
and thrifty, living in lodgings, without retinue or luxury, not unwilling 
to save a farthing if it came in his way, willing to go out of his way 
rather than waste or even lose one. He would still have his bargain 
about the small thing as well as the great, and he would make men 
stand to their bargains, and give him, in the way of business, the frac- 
tion that belonged to him. Imposition he resented and resisted, no 
matter how minute its form, and he would protect himself from it if he 
had to cavil for his ninth part of a hair. A friend who knew him well 
and had his confidence, has told me that one day in London, after an 
interview in which they had discussed together his latest and most 
bounteous charities (when he was dispensing millions with a stroke of 
his pen), Mr. Peabody refused to take a cab and insisted on walking 
because the cabman they had called wanted more than his lawful fare. 
Thus, beneath the surface of his munificence, his large public sympa- 
thies, his generous patriotism, flowed on the old current of thrift, econ- 
omy, closeness and money-loving. Perhaps, rather, the two streams 
ran side by side in the same bed, like the united waters of the Arve 
and Rhone, one earthy and bearing the stain of the earth, the other 
bright with the hue of the sky. 

But there came a time at last when this busy, accumulating life, with 
its seemingly inconsistent traits and phases, was to be rounded into its 
final development and true expression. The elements of character 
which appeared so much in contrast with each other as scarcely to be 
reconciled, were to be shown working all the while harmoniously 
together. The man of calculation and acquisition — almost of greed, 
if you please —with all the habits and temptations which are com- 
monly inseparable from the career of such, was of a sudden to rise up 
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superior to them all, as if he had never known them—a head and 
shoulders higher than his seeming self. The man whose practical life 
had been mainly dedicated to saving was to consecrate the rest of it 
to giving. The man who loved money and had lived in the pursuit of 
it was to reach that point — almost unattainable by humanity — at which 
he was to feel and say: “I have enough!” Such phenomena are 
developments, not changes. If Mr. Peabody’s whole heart had been 
in money during the long years when he was “gathering gear,” he 
could never in his old age have shaken off the golden fetters. The 
result showed which had been master and which servant all. the while. 
The fruit proved the tree. And yet the fruit had in it much taste of 
the soil in which the tree grew. The system, the care, the prudence 
which had gathered and preserved his wealth, were developed as well 
in its appropriation. In fact he made benevolence his business, and 
dealt with it as such. Its merely sympathetic guise did not seem to 
attract him. At all events he did not yield greatly to its attraction. 
He did not grasp at the near pleasure which comes from the contact 
of present charity with present suffering. For his kindred he provided 
with generosity, yet without prodigality. His aims were wider and his 
sight went farther than would have been consistent with bestowing his 
wealth on individuals, no matter how much he prized them. He had 
not mounted upon a high hill without having his horizon expanded. 
He saw humanity in the distance as well as beside him, and saw it was 
the same humanity far off as near. Yet his extended vision rested 
where the mists began. It did not seek to penetrate the realms of 
unreality. He was not misled by any dream of reforming the world. 
The consciousness of being able to do something for mankind, and 
the desire to do all that he could, did not betray him into the folly 
of supposing that he could do everything. He was as far from being 
a schemer as if he had not the means of scheming. He was not 
imaginative, much less fanciful. He knew that wealth is the great 
lever of the world and that his hand was on it, but he had no notion 
that, with it, he could change the course of the planet. He had seen 
enough of what is commonly called “ philanthropy,” in his generation, 
and had no taste for it. Probably he had heard of Robespierre’s 
early philippic against capital punishment, and knew the value of 
speculative benevolence. He therefore did not lend himself or his 
money to the schemes of those excellent but somewhat self-engrossed 
and not very useful people, who think that society is like Pandora’s 
box, with its great good at the bottom, and that the true way of getting 
at this is to turn the whole upside down. The solitary blow, as far as 
I have seen, which malice has aimed at his memory, has come from a 
“humanitarian” quarter —as if to demonstrate the justness of his 
appreciation. Looking at human nature in the light of his own expe- 
rience, and valuing most highly in it that healthy, vigorous inde- 
pendence which was his own peculiar trait, he thought he could help 
his fellow-creatures best by teaching them to help themselves. He 
likewise thought that, on the whole, more good was to be done by 
striking the evils of humanity at their root than by providing for a few 
of their victims. ‘These were the simple principles which guided the 
application of his bounty. He persuaded himself that cleanliness, 
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industry and thrift are preventives of disease and poverty ; that the 
vices which fester in the squalid den have no place in the decent and 
cheerful home ; so, instead of founding hospitals and alms-houses for 
London vagrants and paupers, he offered the attraction of cheap and 
comfortable dwellings to those who are willing to work. He believed 
that education, refining occupations, cultivated tastes, the study and 
the love of art and science are, next to religion, the great safeguards 
and purifiers of society, and accordingly he founded institutes, libraries, 
professorships, boards of education, to diffuse and encourage them 
among his countrymen. In all this he followed the bent of his life — 
investing instead of spending. Nor did he follow the example of some 
founders who retain control over their foundations and deceive them- 
selves into the belief that they are administering what they are only 
unable to give up the pleasure of handling. He placed all that he 
gave in the hands of others — absolutely and without reserve. It was 
his honest and deliberate judgment that the best use he could make of 
the grain he had garnered was to turn it into seed, not food. So he chose 
his ground and planted, in the faith that future seed-time and oft- 
returning harvest would vindicate his choice, under His blessing who 
sends down the early and the latter rain. 

Was this, it has been asked, as loving a use of his wealth as if he 
had flung it into the palms of the needy? In one sense of course it 
was not. In another and a loftier one it was far more so. If Mr. 
Peabody had dedicated his fortune and remaining years to personal 
aims-giving, and had sent out to the lanes and hedges for the weary 
and the wretched: if he had chosen for his almoners the institutions 
and associations which deal from day to day with every-day suffering 
and sorrow, he would no doubt have swept a softer and a gentler chord 
of sympathy. We are flesh to each other though we be spirits before 
God, and the sweet 

“music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time,” 
answers most tenderly the touch of a warm, human hand. Who can 
have read Lamb’s exquisite “Complaint of the Decay of Beggars” 
without feeling that the very shifts and impostures of poverty have all 
the pathos of a tribute to the daily kindliness and goodness which 
walk among the poor? With his fortune and his purposes of good, if 
Mr. Peabody had chosen, he might have had crowds follow him as 
kings were followed when men thought their touch would heal. And 
few men with his heart, and no man with less high resolves than his, 
could have resisted so egregious a temptation. Nor, indeed, would 
it have been necessary he should do so, if all men were prepared as he 
was to give according to their means. It is the lack of such a disposi- 
tion in the mass of us which calls on wise benevolence to stay its 
hand, and concentrate and organise its charities. If we were to one 
another all that we are commanded and ought to be, large fortunes 
would rarely be gathered and eleemosynary foundations would be 
superfluous. If every man did really look upon his neighbor as his 
brother, or love him as himself, the circle of charity would belt a 
happy world, and every private life would be an institution of benefi- 
cence. Why this great scheme of Christianity is not wrought out yet, 
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or when it will be, we may not know. Society therefore must deal 
with its problems as it finds them, and think for to-morrow as well as 
for to-day. In fact the very application of large private wealth to 
present purposes of charity has its ill effects as well as good. There 
is a class of moral and most respectable people who pay with absolute 
punctuality all the debts that can be recovered from them by law, but 
who do not recognise with equal alacrity the obligation of any others. 
They think they have done all that they are called to do in behalf of 
education and charity when they have paid the taxes levied for schools 
and almshouses. They are typified by Jeremy Taylor’s “man of 
ordinary piety,” whom he likens to “Gideon’s fleece, wet in its own 
locks, but it could not water a poor man’s garden.” ‘To these worthy 
citizens the benevolence of others appears only to come in aid of 
municipal contribution, and the larger its abundance the greater the 
justification they find in it for their unwillingness to give to any but the 
public collector, or to give to him any more than they can help. Why 
should they trouble themselves to take in the poor estrays of humanity 
when there is room enough for them in the common pound which the 
public or some one else has provided? It is not worth while for 
society to shut its eyes to these and kindred considerations, and the 
wise and good who undertake to be its benefactors must act for the 
world as it is, and subordinate sentiment to prudence and duty. They 
must look to the future and mankind not less than to the present and 
the individual. And it is in this sense that their charity is the noblest 
of all because it is the largest of all in its scope. It goes even beyond 
the love which has been beautifully described as “not a spasm but a 
life.” It imitates with reverence as far as man may imitate the 
workings of that Supreme Beneficence which guides by large rules the 
universal plan of its goodness. Nor does it recognise the less its 
relation to humanity. The human sympathy which wins a blessing 
from the way-side beggar is none the less heartfelt and human surely 
because it is expanded in purpose and through time, and is directed 
and informed by system and intelligence. 

And here a thought presents itself on which I cannot pause to 
dwell, but which appears not altogether barren of suggestion. Enor- 
mous capital is one of the phenomena, perhaps the mightiest engine 
of our civilisation. Vast fortunes are in many hands, private as well 
as corporate, and vastness is the characteristic of all enterprises good 
and bad. Side by side with this increase in wealth and the number 
of those who control it, is another phenomenon almost as singular 
under the circumstances. I mean the great and general diffusion of 
competence and comfort among the multitudes who are not rich — 
among those who labor with their hands as well as those of more 
liberal pursuits. In this state of society, and regarding comprehen- 
sively the interests as well as the resources of the community at large, 
it is well worth considering whether the field of benevolence proper to 
be cultivated by the very rich is not precisely that which Mr. Peabody 
selected, leaving the more personal and minor charities to minor 
fortunes. The distribution seems a wise one if benevolence be -not 
ashamed to learn from greed. If concentration of capital, which is 
power, has been found to serve the purposes of gain, it cannot less 
promote the nobler industries of loving-kindness. 
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But whether the disposition which Mr. Peabody made of his wealth 
was more or less genial or wise, has nothing to do with the spirit in 
which he parted with it. He dedicated it to ends which he honestly 
thought good. He directed it wisely, according to his best wisdom. 
Whether he was right or was mistaken in his modes or his ends, his 
riches at all events went away from himself. In the ripe maturity of a 
yet vigorous life and the unembarrassed control of a colossal fortune, 
at an age when the love of money is apt to seize upon those who have 
loved it least, and becomes the very existence of those who have always 
loved it, when if men pause from struggling it is to enjoy in tranquillity 
the fruits of struggle ; honored, respected, with every avenue accessible 
to his ambition which popularity could open and every prize at his com- 
mand which wealth could buy (and what can it not buy?), he deliber- 
ately converted his remaining years into a season of stewardship and 
surrendered himself to his kind. In the simple and touching language 
of the epitaph which commemorates the founder of the Charity Hospi- 
tal at Seville, “ He gave to them whatever he had.” There is no record 
that I know of any man who, in like case, did likewise. Monarchs, it 
is true, have abdicated thrones in the fulness of power. But, for the 
most part, it was a retirement from self in one form into self in another. 
Satiety of pomp and pleasure, repentance of misdeeds, a weariness of 
strife and longing for repose, made them fling down their sceptres in 
the reaction of despair. ‘The jaded soul yearned for deliverance and 
rushed into the shades for refuge. Those who have followed Charles 
into the cloisters of Yuste, will remember how the phantoms of empire 
still haunted the devotee at the altar. But the love of money is more 
absorbing and more abiding than even the love of power. Avarice 
may not always be a worse passion than ambition, but it is a lower one. 
Its poison may not be the deadliest to the moral nature, but it is as 
deadly as any, and is the most penetrating and pervading of all. Am- 
bition is consistent with the noblest and most generous aims. Some- 
times indeed ’tis but their splendid herald. Avarice is selfish only, 
and its selfishness is all meanness. It not only panders to self, but to 
all the basenesses of self-seeking. It dwarfs the intellect, chokes every 
generous impulse, rots every seed of human feeling, tolerates no passion 
even that is not, like itself, a lust. It breaks, in fine, all links but one, 
and that the foulest, between the miser and his species. What avarice 
is, the pursuit of money tends to. The monks of St. Francis expressed 
@ great truth (though in what Bacon calls a “friarly” way) when they 
wafned Rienzi that money was not to be trusted. “The purse of our 
Lord,” they told him, “was committed to Judas. If it had been meant 
as a good thing, it would have been entrusted to St. Peter.” Dealing 
with money (thinking of it, turning it over) as an exclusive occupation, 
men become as if under a demoniacal possession. And no fiend more 
fearful ever entered human soul than the vice which turns hopes and 
affections, desires and aspirations, all into self. How grandly Tenny- 
son has taught us, lately, in “The Holy Grail,” that all the heroism 
which ever sought earthly good or heavenly reward is powerless to win 
them, unless self be immolated on the altar: 


“Galahad, when he heard of Merlin’s doom, 
Cried, ‘If I lose myself, I save myself.’” 
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Search the annals of men who have honored and blessed their race, 
look through the daily walks of lofty and of common life, of public ser- 
vice and of private toil ; go round the circles of domestic love and 
happiness ; and everywhere you find that the secret of one man’s 
being held better than another, and more loved and worthy of love than 
another ; the mainspring of men’s permanent influence and real power 
over other men and crowds of men, is their capacity to withdraw them- 
selves from self,— to bestow heart and soul upon something outside of 
themselves, upon some other living creature,— on friends, or country, 
or on all the creatures of God. Analyse every good thing we do, from 
great to small, and that will turn out to be its essence. Self-sacrifice, 
in all its shapes, is made up of it. It speaks in a child’s confession of 
a fault, and it flushed the cheek of Curtius as he leapt into the gulf. 
Patriotism is vapid hypocrisy, and the battle-field murder, without it. 
The divine blood which the knights of Arthur sought after, with their 
swords and prayers, was shed as a type of it and to be a lesson of it, 
from on High, forever. And it is to this especial virtue, the root of all 
virtues and of all true manhood, that money-hunting and money-hand- 
ling are e@ssentially hostile and perpetually fatal. ‘The hand goes on 
grasping and holding fast, till it parts with all power but that of grasp- 
ing and holding. ‘The heart and the muscles, alike, lose every function 
but that of contracting. When old Strahan, the printer, recalled to 
Dr. Johnson a remark of his that “there are few ways in which a man 
can be more innocently employed than in getting money,” he added, 
and with entire unconsciousness of the force of what he was saying, 
that “the more one thinks of this, the juster it will appear.” Johnson, 
whose experience in money-getting certainly entitled his opinion to 
great weight, and who fully appreciated the justice of his own observa- 
tions, appeared to think so too. And, in fact, it is the thinking of it 
which perverts the judgment and corrupts the heart. The more one 
thinks of it the more he yields to it, and the less he is able to think of 
anything besides. Thus is it that we see, so often, the large designs, 
the long-considered plans, of men whose natures in themselves are 
kindly, made futile — sometimes simply despicable — by their incapa- 
city to lose their hold upon the merest superfluities of fortune. Thus 
is it that benevolence so often sinks into that “painted sepulchre of 
alms,” a testamentary bequest, and only the relaxation of the dying 
moment can open the clutching fingers. 

It is this which I promised to consider when I spoke a little while 
ago of the single and melancholy circumstance which made it other- 
wise than strange that rich men did not find in giving the highest 
pleasure and privilege of wealth. And it is because George Peabody 
was above all this: because he made himself a rich man from poverty 
without being corrupted by great riches: because the soil of his nature 
was so generous that the very root of all evil sprang up to immeasurable 
good in it—it is for this that the world reverences him to-day. Not 
merely for the good he did, sinee that depended on his means and 
opportunities, and must depend to a great extent upon others here- 
after — not for the magnitude of his offerings, for his wealth was but 
the platform which lifted his virtues into sight— but because he fur- 
nished an example never known in the world before of a man who 
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united all the love of money which makes men richest and most men 
meanest, with all the scorn of its dominion which burns in the noblest 
soul. To live a life of painful and painstaking acquisition : to wrestle 
with covetousness while climbing from early destitution to the height of 
what a covetous heart could desire ; and then to put his foot upon his 
gains and their temptations like a gladiator on a wild beast van- 
quished —this is the spectacle which has made the world’s amphi- 
theatre tumultuous. Nor is the shout for the moment only to be lost 
in the common noise. So long as men shall wrestle in the same arena 
and other men look on, it shall ring in the ears of the wrestlers and 
nerve them to win their fight. There is no death in victories like 
this, for such deeds of our better nature partake of its own immor- 
tality. Men wonder after long centuries at the Diocletians and the 
Amuraths who flung away the purple when it was only the symbol of 
power ; and now that money is king over kings they must remember 
with greater admiration the rich man who discrowned himself. In 
proportion to their admiration are the greatness and the lesson of his 
example. 

And let us not forget how much the simple dignity of that example 
has added to its lustre. We are familiar with the honors which were 
tendered to Mr. Peabody—the tributes of national gratitude and 
popular affection and respect which crowded, as it were, around him 
in his later days. He knew their value fully—no man better. He 
knew it too well to be indifferent to them, and he was too much a man 
to affect indifference. He felt that the kind, the almost affectionate 
words which the Queen of Great Britain addressed to him, were not 
merely the generous utterance of her own womanly and gentle thought, 
but expressed the feeling and opinion of a great and manly people, 
whose applause is almost fame. He cherished the sympathy and 
praise of his own country as a man listens to the blessing of his 
mother. He loved approbation like most men who deserve it, and its 
expression was the more welcome to him because he knew it was 
deserved. Yet he was shaken from his poise by neither praise, nor 
gratitude, nor honors. He was unchanged, as if his right hand had not 
heard of the doings of his left. He passed under the arches without 
a thrill or a gesture of triumph, and his life after was as his life before. 
In all that he has made us proud to remember we can remember 
nothing more proudly than this. 

To such a life there could be but a fitting close :— 


“His twelve, long sunny hours 
Bright to the edge of darkness; then the calm 
Repose of twilight and a crown of stars!” 


Having thus given, imperfectly I know, but to the best of my ability 
and with all the fulness which the occasion will permit, my honest 
though humble judgment of the life and character of Mr. Peabody 
and the great moral taught by his career — having striven above all 
things to speak of him nothing but the truth—lI should feel that my 
duty was discharged if I stood anywhere: save where Iam. But here 
in Baltimore, upon the soil of Maryland, in the presence of so many 
of her citizens and their official representatives assembled in his honor ; 
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surrounded on his birthday by his old companions, by the memories of 
his devotion and the tokens of his bounty, I feel that there is some- 
thing more which should not go unsaid. I care not to speak of the 
resources he placed at our disposal for the education and improvement 
of our people, nor even of the signal service he rendered to the State 
in the days of her financial weakness and humiliation. What we owe 
him for these things need not be told. Our sense of their value is 
written in grateful words on our Legislative records, and they are part 
of our history, as they will be of our remembrance forever. But 
the good-will which prompted them, and which cannot be measured, 
should not pass unacknowledged to-day. We are proud of that confi- 
dence in the rectitude of our people which made him our champion 
before the world when some of the best and wisest among ourselves 
had fallen away from their faith in our honor. We rejoice for his sake 
not less than for our own, to have proven that his confidence was just 
—to have aided him in vindicating the lofty principle of his life that 
to think well of mankind is wisdom. We recall with tenderness the 
attachment he felt for our City, as “the home of his early business, 
and the scene of his youthful exertions.” We give him back the sym- 
pathies which distance and time could not weaken in his bosom nor 
prosperity efface. We cherish the feeling that he was one of ourselves 
—that if he had given away his heart as dying kings give theirs, he 
would have sent it to be buried among us. We cling to his fame and 
his example as part of our own heritage, and to the brotherhood which 
was between us as even dearer than his fame. 

But other considerations belonging to this place and this occasion, 
press upon me yet more engrossingly than these. There is an Eastern 
story of a man who could bear a thousand pounds weight, but a single 
hard word was too heavy for him; and there are times when to hush 
that word and say a single one of kindness is the grandest act and 
the richest gift of charity. Upon this very spot— it seems but yester- 
day, though years and death have come between —I heard Mr. Pea- 
body pour out his heart on the occasion to which I alluded in my 
opening. How what he said affected others they know best, but think- 
ing and believing of him truly all that I have sought to say, I own that I 
have felt and said it twice as warmly in memory of that day. He had 
lived among us, a Northern man among a Southern people, loving and 
beloved. He had left us happy and united —he returned to find us 
sullen and divided. The wounds of our then recent civil strife were yet 
unhealed. Political antagonisms, social resentments—personal and 
even domestic animosities—were still rankling, and it was next to im- 
possible for any man to speak without offence to some one whom he 
cared for of what brooded so ominously over the hearts of so many. 
But Mr. Peabody felt that his opportunity was great for good, and that 
opportunity made duty. He took the chances of offence and spoke 
what was in him like a man. While he proclaimed that his sympathies 
had been always with the Union and his hopes with the success of its 
armies, he dared to proclaim at the same time his respect for the in- 
tegrity and manhood of the vanquished. He traced and recognised 
with the philosophy of truth and kindness the influence of birth and 
education on opinion. He braved the censure of zealots on the one 
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side by dealing with the convictions of the South as error—he braved 
it equally upon the other by a manly protest against confounding such 
error with crime. 

“Never, therefore,” he said, “during the war or since, have I per- 
mitted the contest or any passions engendered by it to interfere with 
the social relations and warm friendships which I had formed for a very 
large number of the people of the South, * * * * * And now, 
after the lapse of these eventful years, I am more deeply, more earn- 
estly, more painfully convinced than ever of our need of mutual for- 
bearance and conciliation, of Christian charity and forgiveness, of 
united effort to bind up the fresh and broken wounds of the nation.” 

I know of more than one estrangement which those noble words of 
his reconciled. I know of more than one bosom in which they dried 
the waters of bitterness—more than one fountain of tears long sealed 
which they opened. Time will be when men shall wonder that such 
counsels could ever have been needed, and more will be the marvel 
that even passion did not blush to deny them welcome. Here where 
he uttered them, and standing almost in his presence, I do them grate- 
ful reverence. And when I think how the charity from which they 
sprang went out into the desolate places of war; how it poured its 
treasures into kindly and trusted hands, that they might minister to 
the higher needs of our crushed and helpless kindred ; I seem to see a 
light around the good man’s image, more radiant tenfold than the sun- 
beam which flashed across the Abbey to his pall. These crowning 
acts of his whole life—its 


“bright consummate flower—” 


gave all that was needed of fulness to its lesson, and all that could be 
added of greatness and beauty tohis example. He had taught us that 
brilliant qualities of intellect or character are not indispensable to 
make men useful or honored, and that the real benefactors of their 
kind are not they at the sound of whose name the world stands still. 
He had shown how the humble and the poor may lift themselves 
among the great ones of the earth by industry, integrity, and indepen- 
dence, and how the rich may keep above their riches by clinging to the 
treasure of their souls. He had taught how the simple dignity of 
manhood may rise superior to rank and station, and that all the gran- 
deur of power lies only in its uses. He had ennobled wealth by his 
touch, as knights give knighthood, and established as the canon of its 
primogeniture that humanity is its first-born. It was only left for him 
to show to his own brethren that men may love their country without 
intolerance, may fight her battles without hate, and be conquerors 
without revenge. 
The blessing of the peace-makers be upon him and his memory! 




















EVENING AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





For THe New Eciectic MaGAzine. 





HE sun sinks down the rubied west, 
The tranquil earth in beauty lies ; 
The last clear note of piping quail 
Adown the vale, 
Calling aloud his mate to rest, 
In silence dies. 


The softened tones of tinkling bells 

Come faintly up the mountain-side 

From meadow-land and shaded nook 
Beside the brook; 

The low sad hum of insects tells 
Of eventide. 


The scented breeze from clover fields 

A mellow sweetness breathes around; 

And gauzy folds of curling smoke, 
Through groves of oak, 

From olden hamlets gently steal 
Along the ground. 


Clean grassy slopes of tender green 

Beneath the trancéd vision lie ; 

The low slant beams of closing day 
Across them play, 

Lending a moment’s silvery sheen, 
Then seek the sky. 


Along the heights the gray rocks lie 

All grimly in their ancient bed, 

Where over them the moss has crept, 
And clouds have wept 

As down the circling years went by 
With silent tread. 


The sky now takes a deeper hue; 

But in the golden-bannered West 

A gorgeous cloud hangs soft and low; 
A crimson glow 

Flushes and warms the distant blue 
Of mountain crest. 
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And fainter are the glimmering threads 
Of far-off, quiet streamlets seen ; 
And in the skirts of sleeping woods 
The twilight broods, 
And o’er the hills a pallor sheds, 
And o’er the green. 


The song of birds is hushed and still: 

A lone hawk circles up the skies : 

The cotter’s fire with humble blaze 
Gleams through the haze, 

And o’er the murmuring, shadowy rill 
The fire-flies rise. 


But ling’ring sounds of herd and bell 
And shepherd’s call are heard no more; 
The last faint line on mountain gray 
Fast fades away,— 
A zephyr sighs its sad farewell, 
And day is o’er. 
Joun K. Henry. 








METEMPSYCHOSIS. 





For Tue New Ectectic MaGAzine. 


O I believe in Metempsychosis? Listen to this. During a few 

weeks of holiday snatched from the confinement of office hours, 

I made an excursion with three of my old friends to some beautiful 

falls within seventy miles of A. I had often heard of these falls, and 

had long desired to see them ; but whenever the idea of visiting them 

came into my mind, it was accompanied with an undefined dread of 
something which I could neither explain nor account for. 

The morning for our departure came bright and beautiful; our 
horses were led out, our saddle-valises, which had gone with us on less 
peaceful expeditions, were strapped on, and booted and spurred we 
galloped off with a merry shout. Two days we rode, cracking our 
jokes and singing and shouting with the inspiration of the fresh 
country air.’ On the evening of the second day we arrived at a 
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deserted house about a quarter of a mile from the falls, but decided to 
camp there that night and visit the falls on the next morning. We 
dismounted, and as I tied my horse to a sapling, the sound of the 
water recalled to me a lost memory. A most unaccountable feeling 
came over me: I had never been nearer this place than A., seventy 
miles distant, yet every feature of the locality was familiar. My com- 
panions were searching for water: I,said, “ Come this way,” and dashing 
through a thicket I came into an old path which led me to the spring 
I knew I should find. The old house, almost a ruin, was not new to 
me ; and entering it, I recognised each room. I walked through its 
mouldy compartments, and in the farthest east room I found the door 
closed. This opened, I saw the bed where he had lain standing in the 
same corner ; the dark spots on the floor looked just as they did that 
other day when they carried him across the room; the broken pane 
rattled as before — the pane through which I had looked and met his 
cold, dead stare. Whose? Ah! I cannot tell. I know though; I 
remembered it as well as if it had been yesterday. I knew I would 
find it so when I entered the room ; and I knew too that there was a 
large gray rock under the window, and on that rock I had stood when 
I looked in upon him, and I had turned away from that lifeless stare 
and leaned against an elm —the stump was there, almost rotted to the 
ground. 

I told no jokes that night ; my friends asked if I had seen a ghost 
that I looked so grave ; and all the night I listened to the hoarse 
roaring of the fall, while the ghastly mist hung between the mountains, 
and the bright moon “o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” I was 
not frightened, but I knew what I would see on that morrow if I went 
to that fall. 

In the morning I proposed to remain with the horses while the 
others went down ; but no, they would not hear of it, so off we started, 
I taking the lead. First we went to the “Devil’s Pulpit,” a horrid 
| crag, on which we stand gazing into the very face of Death itself. 
i Far, far below us tall pines appear as shrubs, and the torrent foams 
and frets, too distant for its complaint to reach us, and we only see its 
i impotent rage as it hurls itself upon the rocks. Higher up the stream 
i we see the upper and lower falls ; and when I raised my eyes, I knew 
} that I had seen them before. Impelled by some power within me, I 
ii walked up the chasm’s edge and turned down the path to the spring. 
There was the spring, and farther down, the rock on which I had sat 
that other time. I cannot sit here now ; down, down I go, under the 
granite slab which covers “ Bruin’s Cave,” down to the very water’s 
edge. There stood the cliff around which I must go, with naught to 
hold to save a narrow ledge above me. Placing my fingers on this, I 
swung myself around and sought a foothold behind its angle, and 
clambered up. And there, on that level rock I stood, where once 
before —I know not when —I had looked upon him as he had fallen, 
his arm doubled back under him, stiffening in the morning sun, while 
the shadow of the ferns on the rock above coquetted with his face as 
they now trembled on the spot. 

The memory of this thing was too much. I turned to go, when, 
horror of horrors! I saw this ghastly thing before me! There he 
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stood, with forehead crushed and arm bent back, the blood oozing 
from his mouth, so pale, so pale ; with the same tender look in those 
brown eyes which he had turned so often upon me. My heart ceased to 
beat, my limbs relaxed ; and as he raised his broken arm and pointed 
to the reck from which I had pushed him, I swooned and fell. 

When I awoke to consciousness my bed-fellow was grumbling out 
that “doggone me, he wished I would lie still and stop groaning ; that 
he knew I was eating too much of that lobster, and he told me so at 
the time.” 

Yes, sir ; the lobster had fished up from my memory some old tale 
of my father’s, and colored it as vividly as his own boiled shell. 


SILIQUA. 








Chambers's Fournal. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER IX.— MRS. BLUNT SEES HALF THROUGH THE MILLSTONE. 


T was customary with Rosa Glendell, as I came in time to learn, 
to say as wise and true things in jest as most people can compass 

in earnest. She had indeed described my dear uncle’s characteristic 
when she called him “impracticable” as a patient. She was also a 
girl of her word. She had undertaken to nurse him without his 
knowing it, and she went through with that. Of course, Mr. Glendell 
took an early opportunity of bringing her with him to “the Point,” and 
she made conquest of the ex-maharajah on the spot. This result aston- 
ished nobody but herself; but it was the most complete success 
imaginable. My uncle was actually induced, because her lovely 
hands had brewed it, to take a cup of tea—a beverage I had never 
seen him touch ; and he pronounced it admirable ; nay, he was even 
heard to murmur something about the sugar being unnecessary, during 
the delivery of which sentence he blushed profusely. We never had 
so merry an evening in our little home before. The host exerted him- 
self to amuse his youthful guest in the most unwonted manner ; every- 
thing he possessed that was rare and curious was taken from its 
repository, and received its appropriate history. The cause of this was, 
in the first place, the admiration which my uncle entertained of Rosa’s 
character: the efforts she had made to support herself ; her self-denial 
and self-exile — all which he had heard from her father’s lips. But it 
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was impossible for him to resist her personal attraction. When she 
left us that night, it seemed that the house had lost something much 
more than a beautiful ornament. “The presence of that excellent 
girl, Marmy, positively does one good,” said my uncle between the 
puffs of his cheroot. 

So Rosa came to our house to teach me French, instead of my going 
to Mr. Glendell’s. By the end of the week, I shewed her the portrait 
of the Begum, and assured her that she had effectually erased the 
memory of that interesting female in the ex-maharajah’s heart. 

The surgeon expressed a hope that his daughter would bear herself 
meekly, if chosen to succeed so eminent a personage, and not be super- 
cilious to her nephew by marriage. 

As to my uncle, he openly expressed his regret that a man might not 
marry his grand-daughter. He submitted to this charming creature’s 
dictation without resistance, and from her hand would take anything 
that was good for him. Always kindly and good-humoured, he was now 
become quite jocose and sprightly. Mr. Glendell seemed to grow 
younger daily from the time his daughter returned home. As for me, 
I dwelt in the seventh heaven, only descending from it to write my 
novel, which I wished, above all things, to make worthy of the appro- 
bation I knew would be bestowed upon it by this new critic, so much 
easier to please than the literary veteran at Seaview Cottage. 

Those were happy, happy days. 

The only person in our household, and, indeed, in the village itself, 
who did not seem to be touched by the wand of this good fairy, and 
altered for the better, was Sangaree Tannajee. He ought to have been 
at least grateful to this young girl, who took all trouble off his hands, 
as respected his sick master’s needs, and smiled even on himself — for 
she was like the sun, that smiles upon the unjust as well as on the just 
— but he only scowled upon her as he did upon everybody else. He 
was jealous of her influence with my uncle, notwithstanding that he 
himself never strove to gain any: and doubtless he disliked her for 
liking me. Insolent as he was, however, he did not venture openly to 
shew this. He was not deficient in cunning ; and perhaps he felt that 
any impertinence to Miss Glendell would be the one thing that my 
uncle would not pass over. 

Rosa and I were very diligent as teacher and pupil, and again 
as pupil and teacher. I hardly know which I enjoyed most, the 
learning or the teaching ; the listening to her soft clear tones making 
music of a strange tongue, or the reciting to her the melodies of Keats, 
and Shelley, and Coleridge — my favourite poets, and whom I wished 
her to love as I did. 

When she was not by my side, I worked hard, but not hurriedly, at 
my novel. It was not worth much, of course, but it was at least twice 
as good, thanks to Mrs. Blunt’s advice, as my last crude attempt at 
fiction. 

At the end of six months, I took what I had written to Seaview 
Cottage ; and, in a few days, repaired thither again for judgment. 

I was by no means so nervous this time as when I was edited before. 
I was conscious of improvement ; and, besides, there was nothing to 
be decided upon on this occasion as regarded my future calling. 
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“There is one thing, Marmy, that has interested me greatly in your 
novel,” was the old lady’s first remark. 

“My dear Mrs. Blunt,” said I, reddening to the ear-tips, “ I am 
delighted to hear it. What is it?” 

“Well, Marmy, I take a lively interest in young people’s ‘ goings-on,’ 
as we say at Sandiford ; and your novel has convinced me that you 
are in love.” 

I blushed from head to heel. 

“Tt’s perfectly charming,” continued the old lady, “and just as it 
should be—your united ages being thirty-five, and neither of you 
having a shilling to call your own.” 

“T could not help it, madam,” pleaded I with simplicity. 

“Of course not. You would have been a heartless young wretch, 
only fit to make money, if you had failed to fall in love with Rosa 
Glendell. But still, you have not begun to think of marriage, have 
rou?” 

, Notwithstanding her good- -natured banter, I saw there was something 
serious in my kind critic’s mind. 

“ No, indeed, madam: it would be very foolish to do so, for the 
reasons that you have named. I will not attempt to hide from you — 
although I did not know that I had revealed it in my story — that I do 
love Rosa with all my heart. I would die to save her little finger from 
hurt ; I worship the very ” 

“Ves, yes ; that’s all ere, my dear,” said the old lady, pointing to 
the tell-tale pages. “ But have you told her so?” 

“We have promised never, never to marry anybody except each 
other,” murmured I bashfully. 

“And your uncle and her father, do they know of this eternal com- 
pact?” 

“No, madam.” 

“My poor boy,” said the old lady tenderly, laying her still plump 
hand upon my shoulder, “you are dreaming, you two—you are not 
living in this world at all. I have lived there more than seventy years, 
and know how things really turn out. Rosa Glendell, who is a most 
clarming girl, and has had a first-rate education in Paris, will presently 
marry a most respectable banker, a widower of about fifty-six.” 

“What banker, madam?” exclaimed I indignantly. “I am sure 
that if Mr. Glendell has any such intention of disposing of his 
daughter’s hand, she will never obey him.” 

“You wish her to wait for you, then, Marmy—to wait, and wait, 
until, perhaps, her beautiful black hair turns gray, and she is no longer 
worth waiting for?” 

“Madam,” cried I, “I will not listen to such words. Why do you 
insult me thus? I have won her love: I hope to prove myself worthy 
of it. I will work —God help me —like ten men, to earn a living for 
us both ; and she is not a mere child of fashion, to whom every luxury 
is a necessary ; she is a brave good girl —the bravest, best in England. 
And please, madam, I will take my manuscript away, and not trouble 
you.” I never was so angry with any one in my life, not even with 
Sambo, and I am afraid I made a snatch at the parcel. 

“ Nay, sir,” said the old lady, holding up a reproving finger ; 
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you 
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should not treat me so indeed. If I have the misfortune to be obliged 
to write for my living, I am a gentlewoman still.” 

“T had not forgotten that indeed,” said I, humbled to the very dust, 
“but only that I was myself a gentleman. Forget it, and forgive me, 
my dear madam. I am behaving like a brute, but indeed I scarcely 
know what Ido. To hear that my sweet Rosa is to marry a banker, 
who is a widower of fifty-six — it makes me mad to think of it!” 

“My good Marmy,” said the old lady soothingly, “there is no 
particular banker in the case, I do assure you; I was merely casting 
Rosa’s horoscope. From my experience of life, I judged that such a 
thing was likely to happen — that’s all. Everything does turn out so 
exactly the reverse of what Youth pictures to itself. You must not be 
angry with me for reasoning from analogy, instead of being transported 
by your passion. I am not (as I said) at all surprised at your falling 
in love with Rosa, nor, I may add, you very nice boy (only you are not 
so good-tempered as I thought you were), at her reciprocating your 
attachment. But I don’t like these serious promises of marriage 
between young folks who are poor; a long engagement of this sort 
generally ends in the self-sacrifice of the girl. In this case, here is a 
penniless lad, upon the threshold of the most uncertain profession in 
the world, exacting a promise—well, at all events, interchanging 
promises of eternal fidelity with one whose chief attraction, beauty, 
will fade in course of time — whose value in the matrimonial market, 
to speak the bare truth, will be depreciated with every year. I say 
you have no right to call upon her to nullify her own natural advan- 
tages, to destroy her chance in life for such a far-off contingency as 
you can offer. In short, Marmy, you are acting very selfishly in this 
matter, although I am sure you were unaware of it. You see what I 
mean now, don’t you?” 

“Indeed, I do, madam,” sighed I; “and my duty is plain enough. 
I will release Rosa at once from her engagement. I am very much 
obliged to you for pointing out what ought to be done, Mrs. Blunt ; 
and you have broken my heart in doing it.” 

How strange it seems, looking back on that scene now, through the 
many intervening years, that I should have been obliged to hide my 
face in my hands, lest that old woman should see my tears ; but I did 
cry like a child. I had such confidence, you see, in my mentor’s 
sagacity and wisdom, that I felt things must all turn out as she foretold, 
and that I and Rosa were never to be man and wife. 

And ah! how I loved that girl! 

Then, when I looked up at last with as cheerful a face-as I could 
compass, I saw Mrs. Eleanor Blunt was crying also. “Don’t cry, 
Marmy,” said she; “that’s very foolish: it is time for tears when 
everything else fails.” 

“ Everything has failed, or will fail,” murmured I gloomily. “You 
have told me so yourself.” 

“No, Marmy ; I have not said that. You may release Rosa from 
her promise, and yet marry her, if things turn out well! You have 
two strings to your bow, yet, remember. In the first place, there is 
this book of yours —a most creditable performance for so very young 
an author. You have improved in your style, my dear, immensely.” 
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I shook my head: my case was past receiving comfort from “im- 
provement of style.” 

“Now, if this novel has even a very moderate success, Marmy,” 
continued the old lady cheerfully, “it may place you at once in a 
position to earn your own living. It will then become only a question 
of time for you to earn enough for two. Supposing it to be finished, 
and to extend over three volumes of print, then the question will be, 
how to get it brought out. Do you think the ex-maharajah could spare 
a hundred pounds or so, to get it published on your own account?” 

“T am quite sure he could not, Mrs. Blunt: we are growing poor up 
at ‘the Point’ yonder ; I can see that, although my uncle would conceal 
the fact. I would not ask him for a penny.” 

“First books are sometimes published by subscription,” remarked 
the old lady thoughtfully. “ Now, how would that be?” 

“ Well, madam, my uncle would subscribe ; and perhaps Mr. Glendell ; 
and then, since you are so kind, there would be a chance of one more. 
Besides those,” added I bitterly, “I don’t know of anybody else that 
would be ”— 

“Fool enough,” ejaculated Mrs. Blunt, completing my unfinished 
sentence. “An edition of three!” Her plump shoulders began to 
“wobble,” and her eyes to twinkle with suppressed mirth. 

For my part, I was intensely grave. “I should not like publishing 
by subscription,” said I, “in any case. Nothing but rubbish comes 
out in that way.” 

“T won’t say that, my dear, because my own first book was published 
by subscription,” observed the old lady. “ But you are quite right in 
. the main. I have found cause to repent of it myself. Everybody who 
put down his guinea on that occasion, of course made me his debtor, 
and some of them have taken out the obligation since in patronage of 
a most unpleasant sort. There is a master-butcher who sometimes 
reminds me to this day that but for his one-pound-one, laid down half 
a century ago, nobody would ever have heard of Eleanor Blunt. That 
is what one may call exacting compound interest, which the law holds 
to be usurious, even when one raises money on one’s expectations. 
Drat the man!” 

The picture of this master-butcher (perhaps in blue) introducing 
Mrs. Blunt into the Temple of Fame upset even my gravity. 

“There are lots more,” continued she comically, “of the same sort, 
only not quite so bad. Most of my original patrons are gone where 
there is nobody (I hope) to patronise ; but some of their offspring or 
executors have not given up their lien upon my reputation yet. A few 
of those are, moreover, in such bad circumstances, that I have paid all 
the money twice over in hard cash. Yes, you are certainly right, 
Marmy, not to bring out your novel by subscription.” 

“ But how is it to be brought out, Mrs. Blunt?” 

“Well, it must take its chance in ‘the Row,’ Marmy.” 

I thought she meant in “the battle of the books,” in the mélée of 
novels, all struggling for acceptance with the public, so I said: “Of 
course it must ; but how is it to be got there?” 

“You foolish boy, I mean it must go to the booksellers’— must find 
a publisher for itself. Fortunately for you, my own mishap with those 
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gentry —five of whom missed a fortune by rejecting me— has made 
the road to publication smoother than it was. Sooner or later, this 
manuscript is sure to be in print, Marmy ; I will promise you that ; 
though, in my opinion, the later it happens the better.” 

This was but cold comfort, after all the depressing things with which 
Mrs. Blunt had treated me during this interview ; and I did not feel so 
grateful for it as perhaps I ought to have done. 

“You said there was another string to my bow, madam— may I ask 
to what you were referring ?” 

“Well, that is a subject, Marmy,” answered she hesitatingly, “ upon 
which you have shewn some unwillingness to enter. But it is my 
earnest hope that your trump-card may turn out to be something apart 
from literature altogether. I have been thinking a good deal of that 
conversation we had together, six months ago, concerning —I won’t 
say the secret between your uncle and his servant, since you wish to 
respect it, but concerning those future expectations of which Mr. 
Braydon hinted. It is now plain to me from his expression: ‘I may 
be rich, and you almost certainly will be,’ that everything hinges upon 
the question of survivorship. If somebody or other dies before your 
uncle, the ex-maharajah will come into the property ; and if your uncle 
dies, and you survive this said person, you will reap the same benefit. 
Mr. Braydon being so much your senior, has, of course, a less prospect 
of inheritance than yourself, which fully accounts for his observation. 
Again, by the way in which he speaks of that prospect —for he may 
be a rich man, he says—it seems to me that he has about an equal 
chance of survivorship with this unknown person.” 

“T think you are right,” cried I suddenly. “I remember now to. 
have seen my uncle more than once poring over a little book all 
composed of figures, and which I think was called the Zadles of 
Annuity ; but, to my knowledge, he has not done so for these many 
months.” 

“Just so, my dear; that is because he feels himself far from well, 
poor fellow. His chance is no more as it used to be, a matter of 
simple calculation.— Now, how old is this Sangaree Tannajee? His 
looks are not much of a guide ; but allowing for the effects of opium 
and a bad temper, I should judge him to be about his master’s age.” 

“T have heard my uncle say that Tannajee is by two years his 
senior.” 

“Just what I expected, Marmy,” chuckled the old lady triumphantly. 
“The master, then, until within these six months, had a slight advan- 
tage over the man. You may depend upon it that somehow or other — 
else why did your uncle say, when he saved his life, that he had 
resisted a great temptation ?— that unpleasant Hindu, valueless as he 
appears to himself and to everybody else, stands between you and a 
great fortune.” 

“Then what is it you recommend me to do, madam? To put him 
to death?” 

“No, Marmy ; because, although very nice, that would be dangerous 
and wrong. I advise you, for the present, to stick to literature. But 
have your eyes wide open—not to spy upon your uncle—I am the 
last person to propose such a thing as that, I hope—but to keep a 
very sharp look-out on Sangaree Tannajee.” 
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“ But what can he, personally at least, have to do with wealth of any 
sort, my dear madam?” 

“T don’t know, my dear; I only know your uncle took very great 
pains indeed to prevent his running away from you ; and it’s my belief 
that your hope of winning Rosa Glendell lies not so much in the 
success of this novel, as in retaining that Hindu vagabond’s services 
for life.” 


CHAPTER X.—I BRING THE HINDU TO REASON. 


As the summer advanced, my uncle seemed to improve in health, and 
thereby supplied the one thing that was lacking to the happiness of 
our little household, in which —since they were so often with us—I 
include Mr. Glendell and Rosa. But his spirits did not rise propor- 
tionably ; they were very variable—almost always good when our 
pleasant neighbours were with us, but flagging, although he strove his 
best to keep them up, when we were alone. In the solitude of his own 
room I had good reason to fear that they broke down altogether. His 
complaint still tormented him at night, for I often heard his hard dry 
cough for a whole hour together ; and sometimes (though seldom now) 
he would get up and sit in a chair, for greater ease of breathing. 
From this, since I call him “ better,” it may be judged how very ill he 
had been ; but the doctor expressed himself of good hope that his 
patient had “turned the corner,” and would be tolerably strong before 
the ensuing winter. It would have been desirable for my uncle to 
have sought during that season a home less exposed to wind and 
storms than Hershell Point ; but we all knew that it was useless to 
attempt to persuade him to do so. Like most men at an advanced 
age who have no domestic ties, which make a home wherever we carry 
them, he clung tenaciously to his own place. 

Rosa, as before, could do anything with him short of getting him 
away ; but he was as disinclined to be ministered to by any one else as 
ever. Often and often I have got up, hearing him in pain and trouble, 
and gone no further than the door of his room, where I have waited 
for an hour without going in, so well I knew that such an evidence of 
solicitude upon his account would distress him. But upon one occasion 
about this time, I experienced a novel cause of alarm. I had not 
heard my uncle cough at all that night, which I ascribed to my having 
slept more heavily than usual after a long day’s walk ; but I was 
awakened by hearing him move about in the study. The moon was 
shining at intervals through clouds, and I saw by my watch that it was 
about two o’clock in the morning. The house, of course, was pro- 
foundly still, or the noise of his slippered, or, as it seemed, naked feet 
could not have reached my ears. It would not have aroused me of 
itself, but a chair, or something he had probably stumbled over in the 
dark, had fallen. 

I had never known him go into that room, which lay on the other 
side of mine from his own, at night before. There was some brandy 
there, of which perhaps he was in search ; but if so, he must be much 
more unwell than usual. I slipped out of bed, and softly approached 
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the study-door, which stood ajar. The name of this apartment, as has 
been hinted, was a misnomer, for it did not boast of half-a-dozen 
books, and even the desk had very rarely any ink in it. There was a 
cupboard, in which were kept the brandy ahd my uncle’s cheroots ; 
and the turning-lathe and a few chairs were all the furniture. It was 
not even entirely carpeted, the spaces next the wall being quite bare. 
If they had not been so, I should not have heard the footsteps at all. 
I could now hear nothing, and the moon was hid, so that I could see 
nothing, as I watched and waited in the dark passage. Presently, 
however, I heard a click, which I recognised at once ; the desk made 
that noise whenever it was opened, which was often enough, for my uncle 
kept all his housekeeping money there, and, characteristically enough, 
not under lock and key. There was the sealed packet there also, but 
nothing else. What could my uncle possibly want at such an hour out 
of his desk? The idea of a burglar never entered into my mind ; 
such a being at Hershell Point was more rare than the dinornis: he 
was only not extinct because he had never existed. I heard the muffled 
chink of money, as if it was being counted coin by coin, and I noticed 
there were fewer than usual kept in the desk. A fidgety man, who 
fancied he had made some mistake in his domestic calculations, might 
perhaps have risen even in the night to assure himself respecting them ; 
but my uncle was not fidgety. ‘There was now another noise, which I 
had only once heard before ; the secret spring had been touched, and 
the drawer containing the packet rattled out. At this moment the 
clouds cleared away from the moon, and I saw a figure standing against 
the window with something in his hand. I have no recollection of 
doing so, but perhaps I gave an involuntary start. In an instant the 
figure turned, and I fled swiftly and noiselessly to my own chamber, 
though not so fast but that ere I entered it my ear caught once more the 
snap of the spring and the click of the desk. Directly afterwards a 
door was softly shut, and I heard my uncle’s short dry cough on the 
other side of my room. 

I would not have had him find me thus spying on his actions for 
ten times the gold in his desk, and I lay for a minute or two with 
beating heart, and scarcely venturing to breathe. But presently I 
began to consider, was it possible for such an invalid to have left the 
study and reached his chamber within that short space? The parti- 
tion between our rooms was thin, and yet I had not heard the bedstead 
creak, as it was wont to do when it received the weight of the still 
stalwart ex-maharajah. Perhaps it was not my uncle at all who had 
visited the study. Who then could it have been? Who else had any 
right to count the money in the desk? or, supposing that had been 
done with some dishonest motive, who could possibly have any concern 
with the packet except one person, Sangaree Tannajee? I slept no 
more that night, but listened for every sound.. If the Hindu’s door 
had opened again, he would have found me armed — for my uncle had 
recently given me a pair of ancient pistols, beautifully inlaid, with 
which I practised shooting daily — and resolute to prevent his leaving 
the house. But all was still. What strengthened my suspicion that 
he might have premeditated some abominable couf, such as robbery 
and flight, was the fact that he had kept himself sober the preceding 
evening. 
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At breakfast, in answer to my inquirf, my uncle informed me that 
he had passed a particularly quiet night, his cough having scarcely 
harassed him at all. 

“Then you did not rise and go into the study for brandy?” said I 
as carelessly as I could. “I certainly thought I heard you, and was 
afraid you were unwell.” 

“Certainly not, Marmy. You are too anxious about me,” said he, 
with a little annoyance in his manner. “I felt greatly better last 
night ; and so far from running about the house, I scarcely even turned 
on my pillow. You must have been dreaming.” 

My uncle was incapable of dissimulation, far less of a lie. I knew 
therefore at once whose figure it was that I had seen standing at the 
study-window ; the only question was, should I reveal what I had seen? 
I decided to consult Mr. Glendell upon this point, and I did so. The 
surgeon was aware of all that I knew myself respecting the mysterious 
connection of the Hindu with my uncle’s fortunes, but he was not so 
curious about it as Mrs. Eleanor Blunt was. Doctors, generally 
speaking, know too much of the secrets of their fellow-creatures to be 
greatly interested in such matters ; and they are honourably discreet 
about what they know. With the exception of his jocose allusion to 
the skeleton in our household, he had never pressed me upon the 
matter, and for that very reason I had been the more induced, when I 
came to know him intimately, to repose in him my whole confidence. 
He had not been communicative of his ideas upon the subject ; but 
when I told him what Mrs. Blunt had said regarding it, he had nodded 
acquiescence in her views, and remarked drily that “that old lady 
ought to have been a Bobby ”—by which I understood him to mean a 
detective policeman. 

He congratulated me on my good sense in having concealed what I 
had witnessed on the night in question from my uncle. 

“Half his disease, my dear Marmy,” said he, “is attributable to 
worry, anxiety of mind, and that’s why Rosa and I make a home of 
your house: the more he is won from the solitude of his own thoughts, 
the better ; bad news, in particular, should be studiously kept from 
him ; and what you now tell me is very bad news. It is clear to me, 
that if there had been more shots in the locker, more money in the 
till, that whity-brown scoundel would have bolted with it last night. 
What he wanted with the packet, I can’t tell. Perhaps, having decided 
not to decamp, he only wished to assure himself that it was there. 
That he knows it contains something of importance, I have not the 
slightest doubt ; but to steal it while his master lives can do him no 
good, since your uncle would, I conclude, simply have to rewrite the 
thing. Well, you must let this fellow know that you have your eye 
upon him —that you are not deceived in his character, although his 
master may be —in short, you must make him afraid of you, and that 
will not be difficult, for he is not, I should fancy, remarkable for 
personal courage.” 

“He is the most cowardly cur,” said I contemptuously. “ How he 
could ever have cut his way through the Begum’s troopers in that 
brilliant manner he used to describe to me when I was a child, I 
cannot imagine.” 
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“Your uncle was behind Him with a loaded pistol, my good lad — 
one of the most powerful incentives to bravery it is possible to conceive. 
He had got all the ex-maharajah’s money and jewels about him, and 
was well aware that he would not be permitted to indulge in pusil- 
lanimity — it would have been too expensive a luxury just then.” 

“Very well,” said I grimly, “I will endeavour to convince him that 
to run away from Hershell Point with our housekeeping money would 
be a dear-bought amusement also. I will shew this villain that since 
our last little affair together, ‘Master Marmy,’ as he still has the impu- 
dence to call me, has grown to be a man.” 

The opportunity I wished for of coming to an understanding with 
the Hindu did not occur for many weeks, during which he gave me 
constant occasion for desiring it. Twice, under the influence of bhang, 
he was most impertinent in his manner towards Miss Glendell ; and 
nothing but her own earnest entreaties, and consideration for my uncle’s 
health, which any mental agitation would be sure to injure, prevented my 
taking vengeance on his fat carcass. Within the last few months I had 
grown surprisingly both in length and strength, and felt myself no 
longer an antagonist such as that hulking scoundrel could afford to 
despise. But it was not a mere thrashing that could effect any perma- 
nent improvement in him, although, without doubt, it would do him 
good. 

At last my chance arrived. My uncle announced his intention, one 
morning, of accompanying Mr. Glendell in his gig to Daisyport, where 
the surgeon had an appointment ; so that, in case of any explosion of 
Tannajee’s wrath taking place (in consequence of what I+proposed), 
the smoke would have time to evaporate, as it were, before his master’s 
return, who might therefore be spared all knowledge of the matter. 

It was very seldom that my uncle now left the house, except for an 
hour or two ; and no sooner had he departed on this occasion, than, as 
I fully anticipated, Tannajee proceeded to get comfortably fuddled 
upon such liquors as he had by him in his own room. I did not 
molest him in that apartment, first, because it lay near the kitchen, 
and I was unwilling that Martha or Nancy should be listeners to our 
altercation ; and secondly, because it was important that what I had 
to say should be said in the study, whither I well knew he would 
presently repair, to enjoy his master’s cheroots.. Accordingly, as soon 
as the smoke thereof informed me of his being there, I slipped into 
my own room for an article which I placed into my coat-pocket, and 
then presented myself at the study-door. The Hindu was seated 
cross-legged on the carpet as usual, a bundle of cheroots on one side 
of him, and the brandy-bottle on the other ; it was a liquor he did not 
get hold of every day, though he liked it best of all, even better than 
opium ; and he looked perfectly well satisfied with his position. Not 
a trace of embarrassment appeared in his features at being thus dis- 
covered in this act of petty larceny ; but they were darkened with a 
scowl at the intrusion of so unwelcome a visitor. 

“You need not rise, Tannajee,” said I, although, indeed, he had not 
moved a limb. “I must have a few minutes’ conversation with you, 
and we might as well both be comfortable after our several fashions ;” 
and I took a chair immediately opposite to him. 
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He did not utter a word ; but I knew, by the puffing of his cheroot, 
‘that my manner caused him some excitement, if not alarm. 

“We are not very good friends, you and I, Sambo” (I could not 
resist that word, when I saw the gleam of hate lit up his fishy eyes) ; 
“but it is not about that I am come to talk to you: it is about my 
uncle Theo, and your conduct towards him.” 

By no means the least provoking of the Hindu’s characteristics was 
his pretence, whenever it suited him, of not being able to understand 
the English language, with which he was in reality well acquainted, and 
he affected this ignorance now. 

“The Maharajah’s out, Master Marmy,” said he —“ gone to Daisy- 
port, to catch another cold.” 

“You ungrateful scoundrel,” cried I indignantly, although I had 
made up my mind to keep my temper ; “you dare to sneer at your 
master’s illness, which he incurred in saving your own worthless life ! ” 

“The Maharajah is very ill; he will die soon, and leave Master 
Marmy all alone, except for the little black girl. But she cannot 
become his wife, because he will have no money.” 

“If you ever dare to speak of Miss Glendell in that manner again,” 
cried I, hoarse with passion, “I will beat you to a mummy—not 
merely kick you, as [ did before.” My cheeks were aflame ; my 
whole frame tingled with rage, and yet I knew that I should spoil all 
if I hurried matters. 

The Hindu had placed his hand in his girdle, doubtless feeling for 
some weapon, and the dusky glow upon his face shewed me that he 
felt the taunt. 

“T repeat, Tannajee, I am not come here to talk of my own affairs 
at all, but rather of yours.” 

“Of mine!” answered the Hindu contemptuously. 

“Ves, of yours, and your master’s. You have a common interest, 
you know.” 

It was indiscreet of me to have hazarded this remark, and too late I 
perceived my folly. 

The Hindu’s breathing became oppressed ; his fingers clutched at 
what his girdle still kept concealed, and his cheroot dropped from his 
other hand upon the floor. “Uncle Theo, then, has told his nephew 
something,” said he slowly. 

It seemed to me that this man would have stabbed me to the heart, 
had I answered: “I know all.” “ Nay,” said I, as unconcernedly as I 
could, “he has told me nothing except concerning your long service, 
the many years you have lived together as master and man ; which 
should surely beget a mutual regard. Why, then, does it not so? 
Why are you callous to his sufferings? Why do you repay his kind- 
ness with insult ? ; 

The Hindu’s temporary excitement had quite subsided; he was 
smoking as before with his eyes half-closed, and a sottish sneer upon 
his lip. 

“You are not moved by these reproaches, Sangaree Tannajee. You 
have neither sense of gratitude nor of duty; but there is one thing 
which I am determined to put a stop to—you shall not again walk in 
your sleep, my friend.” 
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For once, I do believe that the Hindu’s air of not understanding. 
what was said to him was not feigned —he even exhibited some faint 
trace of interest in my last observation. 

“Sleep-walk?” saidhe. “What does Master Marmymean? Brandy 
not good for boy like him, only for men like Tannajee.” 

“Master Marmy is sober enough, Sambo,” replied I very gravely ; 
“and this is what he means. You must not again come here, into this 
study, at night, to open your master’s desk, and count his money, nor 
meddle with that secret drawer — Chorwallah /” 

The Hindu had been gathering together his supple limbs while I 
was speaking, but at the word chorwallah (thief), which (as has been 
written) I had once overheard my uncle apply to him with particular 
emphasis, he was upon me in a moment with his naked knife ; at the 
same instant, the shining barrel of my pistol met his wicked face, and 
he shrunk from it, an incarnation of baffled fury and cringing fear, 
back to the very wall. 

“Drop that ugly knife, you scoundrel, drop it,” cried I, “before I 
count three, or, by heavens, I pull this trigger. One—two!” 

The weapon fell from his trembling hand, and clanged upon the 
boarded floor. 

“ Now, sit down where you were sitting, and listen to me, Tannajee.” 

He cowered upon the carpet like a flogged hound, murmuring 
abjectly: “Yes, yes ; put away the pistol, Master Marmy.” 

“No, not Master Marmy,” said I sternly ; “ for the future, it’s to be 
always Mr. Marmaduke. You must henceforth mend your manners 
to me, as well as to your master. Let there be no more disrespect, no 
more rebellion, and as little drunkenness as you can help, you sot. 
A word from me, remember ”— I pointed to the violated desk —“ and 
I can send you to jail, where there is no opium, no strong drinks, and 
no cheroots. You have had your own way long enough, and have now 
come to the end of your tether. There is nothing left for you but 
either to behave yourself properly in my uncle’s service, or to run 
away.” 

I saw a momentary gleam of satisfaction cross his listening face. 

“But you won’t run away, you cur,” continued I with stern distinct- 
ness, “for this most excellent reason, because, if I catch you at it, or 
overtake you after having done so, I will blow your brains out, as 
surely as your name is Sangaree Tannajee.” ‘ 

This threat was perhaps not quite authorised in a legal point of 
view, but no decree of Ve exeat Regno could have had so much effect 
upon its object as had these pregnant words, assisted as they were by 
the application of the cold iron of the pistol-barrel to the ear-tip of 
the trembling Hindu. To add anything to that last touch would, I felt, 
be a bathos ; so I rose without another word, and left Tannajee to his 
reflections. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 





FIRST STASIMON. 


STROPHE I. 


) IS Zeus’ bolt—well they * know its meaning, 
For that is easy to unravel. 
They fared as he determined. There was one denied that 
The géds on men éver deign théught to spend 
That trample down hdly things beneath their feet. Impious he! 
As shown to sons of those all-daring souls who breathed 
A fiercer fury that was fitting 
For that their houses teemed with riches. 
True, bést of gifts riches are ff they be frée from harm, and if wisely 
We are content with fortune. 
Riches offer no bulwark 
’Gainst eternal destruction 
Unto him who in wanton pride spurns the altar of Justice. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Her force she plieth — wretched Suasion — 

Still urging harm — the child of Mischief ; 

And remedies are all in vain. Not hidden, 

There shfneth forth béleful light, hurtful crime ; 

And like to coin whén ’tis base, by fréquent use, hdndlings oft, 
The sinful man turns black when proven thus ; for he, 

A wingéd bird, runs chasing boy-like 

And brings a grievous burden on the city. 

His prdyers no god hedrkens to, bit the man that wrought these things — 
Impious monster ! —dieth. 

In like manner did Paris, ° 

Coming unto the Atreids, 

Put foul shame on his friendly host, steal the wife of his bosom. 


STROPHE II. 


She léft behind fér the town bdttle-strife, 

With loud-clashing shields and spears, seamen armed for fighting, 
And bearing as a dowry ruin unto Troy. 

She sped her quickly through the gates, 

Outdaring daring. Many were the groans 





* The Trojans. ° 
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As thus they spake — prophets of the household * : 
“OQ woe! O woe! Palace, Palace, Princes, woe! 
And woe the couch! woe the lover seeking paths! 
Despite the shame, silence reigns, no reproach is heard 
For what she left disgracefully. 

By charms will she céme from far 

O’ér the sea, phantom-like seen, to rule the palace : 
But the beauty of statues 

Soon is loathed by the master, 

And when eyelight is wanting then 

All Love’s blandishments perish. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


“In dréams of night bréught to sight, s4d in sooth 

There come fancies fond that bear joyance vain and idle: 

For idle ’tis when beauty is in vision seen — 

A second after out of the arms 

The dream vanishes as soon as come, 

And wings its way o’ér the paths of slumber.” 

Such dre the woes félt at home 6n the hearth : 

The others are more excessive e’en than these. 

Alas! alas! for the host; as they start side by side from Grecian soil 
A cry that cuts the very heart 

Arfses from évery house. 

Many things are there, true, to pierce the soul: 

Whomso any one sent he knows ; but instead of warriors, 
Urns and ashes alone return back to the house of the sender. 


STROPHE III. ‘“ 


The wdr-god whose méney-change cérses be, 

Whé his scales balances in battle-din, 

He sendeth from Ilium 

To friends at home heavy dust 

Tried by fire —a tearful sight — filling in the warrior’s stead well-pack’d urns 
with ashes dead ; 

And men make moan the while they’re praising 4 so skillful in the fight, 

And im as one who bravely fell 

Not for his own wife but another’s 

(But the rest is a silenc’d murmur, 

And there cometh grief with hatred 

To the reigning Atreids) ; 

Some surrounding the rampart 

Hold the soil of the Trojans, 

Owning land — in their graves: the foes’ country hideth its masters. 





*The student of Aschylus will recognise the difficulty of translating what has been called a 
“locus conclamatus”’ (394-401 Herm. 412-419 Dindorf). 1 have endeavored to preserve the 
provoking half-light which is not without a certain charm in the original. 
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ANTISTROPHE III. 


The té6wnsmen’s cry, full of wrath, héavy weighs, 

Pays the debt which a people’s curse entails. 

My anxious soul waits to hear 

Some tidings yet veiled in night. 

Murderous deeds cannot escape Heaven’s watchful eyes; at last black 
Erinnyes will come, 

And him that doth unjustly prosper, turning round his course of life 

They'll bring to nought ; and rescue none 

Comes to the man in utter ruin, 

But a fame all too resplendent 

Is a grief: ’tis on the turrets 

That the levin falleth. 

Give me fortune unenvied ; 

Nor a taker of cities 

Would I be, nor myself a slave taken captive by others. 


November, 1860. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 








AN ASTRONOMICAL FANTASY. 





Translated for Tue New Eciectic MAGAZINE. 





[Pxos is an inhabitant of the Earth, dead in 1865, and now a dweller upon the star Capella. He 
revisits his former friend Konus, still living upon Earth, and converses with him upon the mysteries 
of the Stellar Universe. He first explains to him the nature of luminous vibrations and the velocity 
of light that he may better understand his subsequent revelations. This part of the discourse is 
omitted. ] 


HOS.—Not long ago, though I do not know how to express 

the time in any measure of duration which you could compre- 
hend, I was standing in the midst of a melancholy landscape in the 
star Capella, under a transparently clear night, engaged in contem- 
plating the starry heavens, and especially directing my gaze to the star 
which is your Sun, and the little planet near it, which is your Earth. 
While meditating on the events of the life that I had passed upon 
that world, I felt my attention drawn away by an irresistible influence 
and fixed upon another point in the heavens which I felt to be in some 
mysterious way connected with the Earth and my terrestrial career. I 
could not turn away my gaze from this point: an occult magnetism 
kept it fastened there. 
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This planet, upon which my attention was concentrated, forms part 
of the constellation Lyra, a group of stars which, however, presents a 
very different form when viewed from my station on Capella. It was 
a planet revolving with several others around a sun of a pale yellow 
color, almost white, and less brilliant than your own. 

Upon this planet there are vegetable and animal productions as 
upon your earth, and their forms more nearly resemble terrestrial species 
than those of any planet which I have seen. Fish live in its seas, and 
quadrupeds in its atmosphere. Its intelligent inhabitants, whom I may 
call men, have a form not very greatly differing in general design from 
your own. True, their heads are destitute of hair, and they have, 
:nstead of five fingers, three long, slender, opposable thumbs, three 
toes growing from the heel, and the extremities of their arms and legs 
are supple as caoutchouc; but they have still two eyes, a nose and a 
mouth, which give their features an approximate resemblance to 
those of the inhabitants of Earth. Instead of two ears on each 
side the head, they have a solitary ear of a conical form, planted on 
top of the head like a small hat. They live in society and wear 
clothing. 

Konis.—From what you say I would infer that there exist upon 
other planets beings far more unlike human creatures than these you 
have just mentioned. 

Puos.—In general the inhabitants of different globes are separated 
by distinctions which you can not even imagine. Their forms are the 
result of the elements peculiar to each globe and of the forces which 
rule in it: matter, density, weight, heat, light, electricity, atmosphere, 
etc., differ essentially in different worlds. Even in the same system 
the forms differ. The men of Saturn and of Mercury have no resem- 
blance to those of the Earth: on seeing them for the first time you 
would recognise in them neither head, members, nor senses. Those of 
that planet in Lyra which I was observing, on the other hand, approx- 
imate in form to the inhabitants of Earth ; nor do they differ greatly 
from them in their moral and intellectual state. Somewhat inferior to 
the cultivated races, their intellectual condition may be compared with 
that of the Laplanders. 

Konis.—What is this planet called ? 

Pxos.—It has no name on Earth, as it is invisible to human eyes. 
You can only see its sun, which is the star called Gamma Lyre. 

But, as I was saying, I carefully scrutinised the surface of this 
distant planet. I found my looks attracted to a white city which re- 
sembled a heap of snow. From the outskirt of the city an avenue led 
to a neighboring forest of yellow trees. I observed in this avenue 
three persons who were moving slowly toward the wood. They were, 
a man apparently young, a young woman at his side, and a being 
different from them in dress and carrying a burden, which I supposed 
to be their slave or a domestic animal. 

While I watched with curiosity the two principal figures, the man 
suddenly raised his eyes to heaven as if he had been called by some 
voice above him, and fixed them upon Capella ; though of course, as 
this took place during his planet’s day, the star on which I stood was 
invisible to him. Never, my friend, shall I forget the impression pro- 
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duced upon me by that look. The man upon the planet who looked 
at me without seeing me, was — myself. 

I recognised myself at once, with the face and form I had once 
worn, and the gentle companion who moved by my side. [ followed us 
with my gaze to the wood. Suddenly rushed back to me the memory 
of those lovely valleys shaded by domes of vegetable gold, of the vast 
boughs of orange-tinted foliage, and the waving sprays with leaves of 
amber. I recalled the sweet hours we had passed in the shades of 
this forest, and the happy years I had spent upon this distant world. 

Konis.—I do not entirely comprehend what phase of your existence 
you were beholding. 

Puos.—Examining the astronomical co-ordinates of the sun Gamma 
Lyre, and determining its parallax as seen from Capella, I found that 
the light of that sun required at least 172 years to reach the latter 
star. Thus at the time I speak of—the year 1869 you call it on 
earth —I was receiving the impact of the luminous waves which had 
left the planet of the Lyre 172 years before. Consequently in 1697, 
terrestrial style, I was living upon the planet I speak of. In verifying 
and comparing various planetary styles, I discovered that I was born 
upon the planet in Lyra in the year 45904, which corresponds to the 
year 1667 of your reckoning, and died of an accident in the year 
45909, corresponding to your year 1717, as each year of this planet 
equals ten of yours. At the time when I beheld myself, as I have 
just told you, I seemed about thirty years of age, terrestrially 
speaking ; that is, I had lived one-third of the allotted duration of 
life. But in the style of this planet, I was but three years old; the 
full measure of life there being nine years, equalling ninety years on 
earth. 

The luminous waves, or, in other words, the aspect, the photograph 
of this planet in Lyra, requiring 172 terrestrial years to traverse the 
distance which separates it from Capella, it results that being upon the 
latter star I received the images which had left the other 172 years 
before. And though many changes had afterwards occurred, though I 
had died as had also my children and grandchildren, though I had had 
the time to be born upon the Earth and live there 72 years, still all 
this time had been occupied by the light in passing from Lyra to 
Capella, bringing me the images of scenes long passed away. 

As I have already explained to you, the light of every sun or planet 
traverses space with a velocity of nearly 200,000 miles in a second, 
and these luminous rays contain in them everything that is visible. 
The history of every world, contained in the light which incessantly 
streams from it, traverses infinite space forever. Earthly eyes can not 
behold it. But there are powers of vision far surpassing yours. 
When you examine a star with the telescope or spectroscope, you know 
that it is not its present that you have before your eyes, but its past, 
brought to you by a ray which left the star perhaps 100,000 years 
before. You also know that some of the stars which you astronomers 
of Earth are diligently investigating with the view to discover their 
size and elements, and which you see glittering above you in the sky, 
may have ceased to exist before your own globe had a beginning. 
Had I, as I possessed the power of doing, removed myself towards 
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the studygloor, which stood ajar. The name of this apartment, as hag 
been hinted, was a misnomer, for it did not boast of half-a-dozen 
books, and even the desk had very rarely any ink in it. There was a 
cupboard, in which were kept the brandy and my uncle’s cheroots ; 
and the turning-lathe and a few chairs were all the furniture. It was 
not even entirely carpeted, the spaces next the wall being quite bare. 
If they had not been so, I should not have heard the footsteps at all. 
I could now hear nothing, and the moon was hid, so that I could see 
nothing, as I watched and waited in the dark passage. Presently, 
however, I heard a click, which I recognised at once ; the desk made 
that noise whenever it was opened, which was often enough, for my uncle 
kept all his housekeeping money there, and, characteristically enough, 
not under lock and key. There was the sealed packet there also, but 
nothing else. What could my uncle possibly want at such an hour out 
of his desk? The idea of a burglar never entered into my mind; 
such a being at Hershell Point was more rare than the dinornis: he 
was only not extinct because he had never existed. I heard the muffled 
chink of money, as if it was being counted coin by coin, and I noticed 
there were fewer than usual kept in the desk. A fidgety man, who 
fancied he had made some mistake in his domestic calculations, might 
perhaps have risen even in the night to assure himself respecting them ; 
but my uncle was not fidgety. There was now another noise, which I 
had only once heard before ; the secret spring had been touched, and 
the drawer containing the packet rattled out. At this moment the 
clouds cleared away from the moon, and I saw a figure standing against 
the window with something in his hand. I have no recollection of 
doing so, but perhaps I gave an involuntary start. In an instant the 
figure turned, and I fled swiftly and noiselessly to my own chamber, 
though not so fast but that ere I entered it my ear caught once more the 
snap of the spring and the click of the desk. Directly afterwards a 
door was softly shut, and I heard my uncle’s short dry cough on the 
other side of my room. 

I would not have had him find me thus spying on his actions for 
ten times the gold in his desk, and I lay for a minute or two with 
beating heart, and scarcely venturing to breathe. But presently I 
began to consider, was it possible for such an invalid to have left the 
study and reached his chamber within that short space? The parti- 
tion between our rooms was thin, and yet I had not heard the bedstead 
creak, as it was wont to do when it received the weight of the still 
stalwart ex-maharajah. Perhaps it was not my uncle at all who had 
visited the study. Who then could it have been? Who else had any 
right to count the money in the desk? or, supposing that had been 
done with some dishonest motive, who could possibly have any concern 
with the packet except one person, Sangaree Tannajee? I slept no 
more that night, but listened for every sound. If the Hindu’s door 
had opened again, he would have found me armed — for my uncle had 
recently given me a pair of ancient pistols, beautifully inlaid, with 
which I practised shooting daily — and resolute to prevent his leaving 
the house. But all was still. What strengthened my suspicion that 
he might have premeditated some abominable coup, such as robbery 
and flight, was the fact that he had kept himself sober the preceding 
evening. 
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At breakfast, in answer to my inquiry, my uncle informed me that 
he had passed a ‘arad quiet night, his cough having scarcely 
harassed him at all. 

“Then you did not rise and go into the study for brandy?” said I 
as carelessly as I could. “I certainly thought I heard you, and was 
afraid you were unwell.” 

“Certainly not, Marmy. You are too anxious about me,” said he, 
with a little annoyance in his manner. “TI felt greatly better last 
night ; and so far im running about the house, I scarcely even turned 
on my pillow. You must have been dreaming.” 

My uncle was incapable of dissimulation, far less of a lie. I knew 
therefore at once whose figure it was that I had seen standing at the 
study-window ; the only question was, should I reveal what I had seen? 
I decided to consult Mr. Glendell upon this point, and I did so. The 
surgeon was aware of all that I knew myself respecting the mysterious 
connection of the Hindu with my uncle’s fortunes, but he was not so 
curious about it as Mrs. Eleanor Blunt was. Doctors, generally 
speaking, know too much of the secrets of their fellow-creatures to be 
greatly interested in such matters ; and they are honourably discreet 
about what they know. With the exception of his jocose allusion to 
the skeleton in our household, he had never pressed me upon the 
matter, and for that very reason I had been the more induced, when I 
came to know him intimately, to repose in him my whole confidence. 
He had not been communicative of his ideas upon the subject ; but 
when [ told him what Mrs. Blunt had said regarding it, he had nodded 
acquiescence in her views, and remarked drily that “that old lady 
ought to have been a Bobby ”’—by which I understood him to mean a 
detective policeman. 

He congratulated me on my good sense in having concealed what I 
had witnessed on the night in question from my uncle. 

“Half his disease, my dear Marmy,” said he, “is attributable to 
worry, anxiety of mind, and that’s why Rosa and I make a home of 
your house: the more he is won from the solitude of his own thoughts, 
the better ; bad news, in particular, should be studiously kept from 
him ; and what you now tell me is very had news. It is clear to me, 
that if there had been more shots in the locker, more money in the 
till, that whity-brown scoundel would have bolted with it last night. 
What he wanted with the packet, I can’t tell. Perhaps, having decided 
not to decamp, he only wished to assure himself that it was there. 
That he knows it contains something of importance, I have not the 
slightest doubt ; but to steal it while his master lives can do him no 
good, since your uncle would, I conclude, simply have to rewrite the 
thing. Well, you must let this fellow know that you have your eye 
upon him —that you are not deceived in his character, although his 
master may be —in short, you must make him afraid of you, and that 
will not be difficult, for he is not, I should fancy, remarkable for 
personal courage.” 

“He is the most cowardly cur,” said I contemptuously. “ How he 
could ever have cut his way through the Begum’s troopers in that 
brilliant manner he used to describe to me when I was a child, I 
cannot imagine.” 
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“Your uncle was behind him with a loaded pistol, my good lad— 
one of the most powerful incentives to bravery it is possible to conceive. 
He had got all the ex-maharajah’s money and jewels about him, and 
was well aware that he would not be permitted to indulge in pusil- 
lanimity —it would have been too expensive a luxury just then.” 

“Very well,” said I grimly, “I will endeavour to convince him that 
to run away from Hershell Point with our housekeeping money would 
be a dear-bought amusement also. I will shew this villain that since 
our last little affair together, ‘Master Marmy,’ as he still has the impu- 
dence to call me, has grown to be a man.” 

The opportunity I wished for of coming to an understanding with 
the Hindu did not occur for many weeks, during which he gave me 
constant occasion for desiring it. ‘Twice, under the influence of bhang, 
he was most impertinent in his manner towards Miss Glendell ; and 
nothing but her own earnest entreaties, and consideration for my uncle’s 
health, which any mental agitation would be sure to injure, prevented my 
taking vengeance on his fat carcass. Within the last few months I had 
grown surprisingly both in length and strength, and felt myself no 
longer an antagonist such as that hulking scoundrel could afford to 
despise. But it was not a mere thrashing that could effect any perma- 
nent improvement in him, although, without doubt, it would do him 
good. 

At last my chance arrived. My uncle announced his intention, one 
morning, of accompanying Mr. Glendell in his gig to Daisyport, where 
the surgeon had an appointment ; so that, in case of any explosion of 
Tannajee’s wrath taking place (in consequence of what I proposed), 
the smoke would have time to evaporate, as it were, before his master’s 
return, who might therefore be spared all knowledge of the matter. 

It was very seldom that my uncle now left the house, except for an 
hour or two ; and no sooner had he departed on this occasion, than, as 
I fully anticipated, Tannajee proceeded to get comfortably fuddled 
upon such liquors as he had by him in his own room. [| did not 
molest him in that apartment, first, because it lay near the kitchen, 
and I was unwilling that Martha or Nancy should be listeners to our 
altercation ; and secondly,-because it was important that what I had 
to say should be said in the study, whither I well knew he would 
presently repair, to enjoy his master’s cheroots. Accordingly, as soon 
as the smoke thereof informed me of his being there, I slipped into 
my own room for an article which I placed into my coat-pocket, and 
then presented myself at the study-door. The Hindu was seated 
cross-legged on the carpet as usual, a bundle of cheroots on one side 
of him, and the brandy-bottle on the other ; it was a liquor he did not 
get hold of every day, though he liked it best of all, even better than 
opium ; and he looked perfectly well satisfied with his position. Not 
a trace of embarrassment appeared in his features at being thus dis- 
covered in this act of petty larceny ; but they were darkened with a 
scowl at the intrusion of so unwelcome a visitor. 

“You need not rise, Tannajee,” said I, although, indeed, he had not 
moved a limb. “I must have a few minutes’ conversation with you, 
and we might as well both be comfortable after our several fashions ;” 
and I took a chair immediately opposite to him. 
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He did not utter a word ; but I knew, by the puffing of his cheroot, 
that my manner caused him some excitement, if not alarm. 

“We are not very good friends, you and I, Sambo” (I could not 
resist that word, when I saw the gleam of hate lit up his fishy eyes) ; 
“but it is not about that I am come to talk to you: it is about my 
uncle Theo, and your conduct towards him.” 

By no means the least provoking of the Hindu’s characteristics was 
his pretence, whenever it suited him, of not being able to understand 
the English language, with which he was in reality well acquainted, and 
he affected this ignorance now. 

“The Maharajah’s out, Master Marmy,” said he —“ gone to Daisy- 
port, to catch another cold.” 

“You ungrateful scoundrel,” cried I indignantly, although I had 
made up my mind to keep my temper; “you dare to sneer at your 
master’s illness, which he incurred in saving your own worthless life ! ” 

“The Maharajah is very ill; he will die soon, and leave Master 


-Marmy all alone, except for the little black girl. But she cannot 


become his wife, because he will have no money.” 

“Tf you ever dare to speak of Miss Glendell in that manner again,” 
cried I, hoarse with passion, “I will beat you to a mummy —not 
merely kick you, as I did before.” My cheeks were aflame ; my 
whole frame tingled with rage, and yet I knew that I should spoil all 
if I hurried matters. 

The Hindu had placed his hand in his girdle, doubtless feeling for 
some weapon, and the dusky glow upon his face shewed me that he 
felt the taunt. 

“T repeat, Tannajee, I am not come here to talk of my own affairs 
at all, but rather of yours.” 

“Of mine!” answered the Hindu contemptuously. 

“Yes, of yours, and your master’s. You have a common interest, 
you know.” 

It was indiscreet of me to have hazarded this remark, and too late I 
perceived my folly. 

The Hindu’s breathing became oppressed ; his fingers clutched at 
what his girdle still kept concealed, and his cheroot dropped from his 
other hand upon the floor. “Uncle Theo, then, has told his nephew 
something,” said he slowly. 

It seemed to me that this man would have stabbed me to the heart, 
had I answered: “I know all.” “ Nay,” said I, as unconcernedly as I 
could, “he has told me nothing except concerning your long service, 
the many years you have lived together as master and man ; which 
should surely beget a mutual regard. Why, then, does. it not so? 
Why are you callous to his sufferings? Why do you repay his kind- 
ness with insult ? 

The Hindu’s temporary excitement had quite subsided; he was 
smoking as before with his eyes half-closed, and a sottish sneer upon 
his lip. . 

“You are not moved by these reproaches, Sangaree Tannajee. You 
have neither sense of gratitude nor of duty; but there is one thing 
which I am determined to put a stop to—you shall not again walk in 
your sleep, my friend.” 
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For once, I do believe that the Hindu’s air of not understanding 
what was said to him was not feigned — he even exhibited some faint 
trace of interest in my last observation. 

“ Sleep-walk?” saidhe. “What does Master Marmy mean? Brandy 
not good for boy like him, only for men like Tannajee.” 

“Master Marmy is sober enough, Sambo,” replied I very gravely ; 
“and this is what he means. You must not again come here, into this 
study, at night, to open your master’s desk, and count his money, nor 
meddle with that secret drawer — Chorwadlah /” 

The Hindu had been gathering together his supple limbs while I 
was speaking, but at the word chorwallah (thief), which (as has been 
written) I had once overheard my uncle apply to him with particular 
emphasis, he was upon me in a moment with his naked knife ; at the 
same instant, the shining barrel of my pistol met his wicked face, and 
he shrunk from it, an incarnation of baffled fury and cringing fear, 
back to the very wall. 

“Drop that ugly knife, you scoundrel, drop it,” cried I, “before I 
count three, or, by heavens, I pull this trigger. One—two!” 

The weapon fell from his trembling hand, and clanged upon the 
boarded floor. 

“ Now, sit down where you were sitting, and listen to me, Tannajee.” 

He cowered upon the carpet like a flogged hound, murmuring 
abjectly: “Yes, yes ; put away the pistol, Master Marmy.” 

“No, not Master Marmy,” said I sternly ; “ for the future, it’s to be 
always Mr. Marmaduke. You must henceforth mend your manners 
to me, as well as to your master. Let there be no more disrespect, no 
more rebellion, and as little drunkenness as you can help, you sot. 
A word from me, remember ”— I pointed to the violated desk —“ and 
I can send you to jail, where there is no opium, no strong drinks, and 
no cheroots. You have had your own way long enough, and have now 
come to the end of your tether. There is nothing left for you but 
either to behave yourself properly in my uncle’s service, or to run 
away.” 

I saw a momentary gleam of satisfaction cross his listening face. 

“ But you won’t run away, you cur,” continued I with stern distinct- 
ness, “for this most excellent reason, because, if I catch you at it, or 
overtake you after having done so, I will blow your brains out, as 
surely as your name is Sangaree Tannajee.” 

This threat was perhaps not quite authorised in a legal point of 
view, but no decree of Ve exeat Regno could have had so much effect 
upon its object as had these pregnant words, assisted as they were by 
the application of the cold iron of the pistol-barrel to the ear-tip of 
the trembling’ Hindu. To add anything to that last touch would, I felt, 
be a bathos ; so I rose without another word, and left Tannajee to his 
reflections. . 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 





FIRST STASIMON., 


STROPHE I. 


’ IS Zeus’ bolt—well they * know its meaning, 
For that is easy to unravel. 
They fared as he determined. There was one denied that 
The géds on men éver deign théught to spend 
That trample down hdly things beneath their feet. Impious he! 
As shown to sons of those all-daring souls who breathed 
A fiercer fury that was fitting 
For that their houses teemed with riches. 
True, bést of gifts riches are ff they be frée from harm, and if wisely 
We are content with fortune. 
Riches offer no bulwark 
’Gainst eternal destruction 
Unto him who in wanton pride spurns the altar of Justice. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Her force she plieth — wretched Suasion — 

Still urging harm — the child of Mischief ; 

And remedies are all in vain. Not hidden, 

There shineth forth baleful light, hurtful crime ; 

And like to coin whén ’tis base, by fréquent use, hdndlings oft, 
The sinful man turns black when proven thus ; for he, 

A wingéd bird, runs chasing boy-like 

And brings a grievous burden on the city. 

His prayers no god hedrkens to, bit the man that wrought these things — 
Impious monster ! — dieth. 

In like manner did Paris, 

Coming unto the Atreids, 

Put foul shame on his friendly host, steal the wife of his bosom. 


STROPHE II. 


She léft behind fér the town battle-strife, 

With loud-clashing shields and spears, seamen armed for fighting, 
And bearing as a dowry ruin unto Troy. 

She sped her quickly through the gates, 

Outdaring daring. Many were the groans 





* The Trojans. 
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As thus they spake — prophets of the household *: 
“O woe! O woe! Palace, Palace, Princes, woe! 
And woe the couch! woe the lover seeking paths! 
Despite the shame, silence reigns, no reproach is heard 
For what she left disgracefully. 

By charms will she céme from far 

O’ér the sea, phantom-like seen, to rule the palace : 
But the beauty of statues 

Soon is loathed by the master, 

And when eyelight is wanting then 

All Love’s blandishments perish. 





ANTISTROPHE II. 


“In dréams of night bréught to sight, s4d in sooth 

There come fancies fond that bear joyance vain and idle : 

For idle ’tis when beauty is in vision seen — 

A second after out of the arms 

The dream vanishes as soon as come, 

And wings its way o’ér the paths of slumber.” 

Such dre the woes félt at home én the hearth: 

The others are more excessive e’en than these. 

Alas! alas! for the host ; as they start side by side from Grecian soil 
A cry that cuts the very heart 

Arfses from évery house. 

Many things are there, true, to pierce the soul: 

Whomso any one sent he knows ; but instead of warriors, 
Urns and ashes alone return back to the house of the sender. 


STROPHE III. 


The wdr-god whose méney-change cérses be, 

Whé his scales bdlances in battle-din, 

He sendeth from Ilium 

To friends at home heavy dust 

Tried by fire —a tearful sight — filling in the warrior’s stead well-pack’d urns 
with ashes dead ; 

And men make moan the while they’re praising 47m so skillful in the fight, 

And him as one who bravely fell 

Not for his own wife but another’s 

(But the rest is a silenc’d murmur, 

And there cometh grief with hatred 

To the reigning Atreids) ; 

Some surrounding the rampart 

Hold the soil of the Trojans, 

Owning land —in their graves: the foes’ country hideth its masters. 





*The student of Aeschylus will recognise the difficulty of translating what has been called a 
“locus conclamatus’’ (394-401 Herm. 412-419 Dindorf). 1 have endeavored to preserve the 
provoking half-light which is not without a certain charm in the original. 
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ANTISTROPHE III. 


The téwnsmen’s cry, full of wrath, héavy weighs, 

Pays the debt which a people’s curse entails. 

My anxious soul waits to hear 

Some tidings yet veiled in night. 

Murderous deeds cannot escape Heaven’s watchful eyes; at last black 
Erinnyes will come, 

And him that doth unjustly prosper, turning round his course of life 

They'll bring to nought ; and rescue none 

Comes to the man in utter ruin, 

But a fame all too resplendent 

Is a grief: ’tis on the turrets 

That the levin falleth. 

Give me fortune unenvied ; 

Nor a taker of cities 

Would I be, nor myself a slave taken captive by others. 


November, 1860. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 








AN ASTRONOMICAL FANTASY. 





Translated for THe New Eciectic MAGAZINE. 





[Pxos is an inhabitant of the Earth, dead in 1865, and now a dweller upon the star Capella. He 
revisits his former friend Kownts, still living upon Earth, and converses.with him upon the mysteries 
of the Stellar Universe. He first explains to him the nature of luminous vibrations and the velocity 
of light that he may better understand his subsequent revelations. This part of the discourse is 
omitted. ] 


HOS.—Not long ago, though I do not know how to express 

the time in any measure of duration which you could compre- 
hend, I was standing in the midst of a melancholy landscape in the 
star Capella, under a transparently clear night, engaged in contem- 
plating the starry heavens, and especially directing my gaze to the star 
which is your Sun, and the little planet near it, which is your Earth. 
While meditating on the events of the life that I had passed upon 
that world, I felt my attention drawn away by an irresistible influence 
and fixed upon another point in the heavens which I felt to be in some 
mysterious way connected with the Earth and my terrestrial career. I 
could not turn away my gaze from this point: an occult magnetism 
kept it fastened there. 
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This planet, upon which my attention was concentrated, forms part 
of the constellation Lyra, a group of stars which, however, presents a 
very different form when viewed from my station on Capella. It was 
a planet revolving with several others around a sun of a pale yellow 
color, almost white, and less brilliant than your own. 

Upon this planet there are vegetable and animal productions as 
upon your earth, and their forms more nearly resemble terrestrial species 
than those of any planet which I have seen. Fish live in its seas, and 
quadrupeds in its atmosphere. _ Its intelligent inhabitants, whom I may 
call men, have a form not very greatly differing in general design from 
your own. ‘True, their heads are destitute of hair, and they have, 
‘nstead of five fingers, three long, slender, opposable thumbs, three 
toes growing from the heel, and the extremities of their arms and legs 
are supple as caoutchouc; but they have still two eyes, a nose and a 
mouth, which give their features an approximate resemblance to 
those of the inhabitants of Earth. Instead of two ears on each 
side the head, they have a solitary ear of a conical form, planted on 
top of the head like a small hat. They live in society and wear 
clothing. 

Konis.—From what you say I would infer that there exist upon 
other planets beings far more unlike human creatures than these you 
have just mentioned. 

Pxuos.—In general the inhabitants of different globes are separated 
by distinctions which you can not even imagine. Their forms are the 
result of the elements peculiar to each globe and of the forces which 
rule in it: matter, density, weight, heat, light, electricity, atmosphere, 
etc., differ essentially in different worlds. Even in the same system 
the forms differ. The men of Saturn and of Mercury have no resem- 
blance to those of the Earth: on seeing them for the first time you 
would recognise in them neither head, members, nor senses. . Those of 
that planet in Lyra which I was observing, on the other hand, approx- 
imate in form to the inhabitants of Earth; nor do they differ greatly 
from them in their moral and intellectual state. Somewhat inferior to 
thé cultivated races, their intellectual condition may be compared with 
that of the Laplanders. 

Konis.—What is this planet called ? 

Puos.—It has no name on Earth, as it is invisible to human eyes. 
You can only see its sun, which is the star called Gamma Lyre. 

But, as I was saying, I carefully scrutinised the surface of this 
distant planet. I found my looks attracted to a white city which re- 
sembled a heap of snow. From the outskirt of the city an avenue led 
to a neighboring forest of yellow trees. I observed in this avenue 
three persons who were moving slowly toward the wood. They were, 
a man apparently young, a young woman at his side, and a being 
different from them in dress and carrying a burden, which I supposed 
to be their slave or a domestic animal. 

While I watched with curiosity the two principal figures, the man 
suddenly raised his eyes to heaven as if he had been called by some 
voice above him, and fixed them upon Capella ; though of course, as 
this took place during his planet’s day, the star on which I stood was 
invisible to him. Never, my friend, shall I forget the impression pro- 
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duced upon me by that look. The man upon the planet who looked 
at me without seeing me, was — myself. 

I recognised myself at once, with the face and form I had once 
worn, and the gentle companion who moved by my side. I followed us 
with my gaze to the wood. Suddenly rushed back to me the memory 
of those lovely valleys shaded by domes of vegetable gold, of the vast 
boughs of orange-tinted foliage, and the waving sprays with leaves of 
amber. .I recalled the sweet hours we had passed in the shades of 
this forest, and the happy years I had spent upon this distant world. 

Konis.—I do not entirely comprehend what phase of your existence 
you were beholding. 

Puos.—Examining the astronomical co-ordinates of the sun Gamma 
Lyre, and determining its parallax as seen from Capella, I found that 
the light of that sun required at least 172 years to reach the latter 
star. Thus at the time I speak of—the year 1869 you call it on 
earth—I was receiving the impact of the luminous waves which had 
left the planet of the Lyre 172 years before. Consequently in 1697, 
terrestrial style, I was living upon the planet I speak of. In verifying 
and comparing various planetary styles, I discovered that I was born 
upon the planet in Lyra in the year 45904, which corresponds to the 
year 1667 of your reckoning, and died of an accident in the year 
45909, corresponding to your year 1717, as each year of this planet 
equals ten of yours. At the time when I beheld myself, as I have 
just told you, I seemed about thirty years of age, terrestrially 
speaking ; that is, I had lived one-third of the allotted duration of 
life. But in the style of this planet, I was but three years old; the 
full measure of life there being nine years, equalling ninety years on 
earth. 

The luminous waves, or, in other words, the aspect, the photograph 
of this planet in Lyra, requiring 172 terrestrial years to traverse the 
distance which separates it from Capella, it results that being upon the 
latter star I received the images which had left the other 172 years 
before. And though many changes had afterwards occurred, though I 
had died as had also my children and grandchildren, though I had had 
the time to be born upon the Earth and live there 72 years, still all 
this time had been occupied by the light in passing from Lyra to 
Capella, bringing me the images of scenes long passed away. 

As I have already explained to you, the light of every sun or planet 
traverses space with a velocity of nearly 200,000 miles in a second, 
and these luminous rays contain in them everything that is visible. 
The history of every world, contained in the light which incessantly 
streams from it, traverses infinite space forever. Earthly eyes can not 
behold it. But there are powers of vision far surpassing yours. 
When you examine a star with the telescope or spectroscope, you know 
that it is not its present that you have before your eyes, but its past, 
brought to you by a ray which left the star perhaps 100,000 years 
before. You also know that some of the stars which you astronomers 
of Earth are diligently investigating with the view to discover their 
size and elements, and which you see glittering above you in the sky, 
may have ceased to exist before your own globe had a beginning. 
Had I, as I possessed the power of doing, removed myself towards 
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the planet in Lyra with a velocity superior to that of light, I might 
have beheld in succession every event of my life there, as indeed I did 
with my terrestrial life, which I also saw, at the same time, from 
Capella. 

Konis.—You saw your two previous lives simultaneously ? 

Puos.—In this way. Light from the Earth takes 72 years to reach 
Capella, while that from the planet in Lyra takes 172 years. Now as 
72 years before I was living on the Earth, and 172 years before on 
the other planet, the light from these two epochs reached me at 
precisely the same time. What struck me as most remarkable in this 
survey of two previous existences thus simultaneously exhibited to me 
on two different worlds, was the strange resemblance these two exist- 
ences had to each other. I saw that in both I had very nearly the 
same tastes, the same passions, the same faults. Moreover, upon 
the more distant planet I saw myself visiting scenery analogous to 
that which I afterwards visited on Earth. In this way I was able to 
account for a passionate admiration which during my terrestrial exist- 
ence I experienced for the poetry of the North, the wild imagery of 
Ossian, for icebergs, auroras, and all the grand phenomena of the polar 
regions. Scenes of majestic desolation, ancient ruins, rocks and wild 
mountain-gorges, sombre pine-forests murmuring in the wind—all 
these seemed in my earthly life to have some secret association with 
my soul ; and when I beheld them I had a clear, though inexplicable, 
consciousness of having seen them before. It was because I had dwelt 
for fifty years of my previous existence amid just such scenes. 

Taken as a whole my terrestrial life was superior to the previous one. 
But while it brought me the enjoyment of new faculties, some that I 
had enjoyed in the previous state were wanting. One of these was the 
power of flying. I saw that on the planet in Lyra I flew quite as fre- 
quently as I walked, and that without wings or other aeronautic appa- 
ratus, simply by the motions of arms and legs as one swims under 
water. I perceived that I sprang from the ground with a vigorous 
leap, and then extending my arms swam without difficulty in the air. 
At other times, standing on the edge of a precipice, I plunged forward 
into space, and descended slowly and obliquely until my feet could 
touch the earth. Again I described a curve in the air, descending and 
rising like a pigeon entering its dove-cote. 

Now I have had not one, but hundreds of similar experiences in my 
terrestrial dreams: I have felt myself flying in this way, easily, naturally, 
and always without wings. How could an idea of this kind enter the 
dreamer’s mind? ‘There is no analogous experience on earth to which 
we could refer it. The secret of this mystery was this: in my dreams 
on earth, my spirit was visited with memories of my previous exist- 
ence. 

Konis.—I have also had dreams in which I seemed to be flying in 
the precise way which you describe. Can it be that I also have lived 
on that planet in Lyra? 

Puos.—I can not tell. But there are multitudes of worlds in which 
flight is the normal mode of locomotion. In fact there are but few 
planets where the inhabitants crawl as they do on Earth. 

Konis.—But if I also have had other existences previous to this on 
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the Earth, how is it that they have left no clearer memories than the 
vague phantoms of dreams? 

PHos.—You are yet weighed down by the clog of flesh. You must 
wait until you reach a higher stage of existence before you can enjoy 
the memory of your antecedent lives. The knowledge of your past 
would at present be hurtful and not helpful to you. But each existence 
isa link in a chain, a stage of progress which prepares you for the 
next which you are to enter. This you will understand when you 
have reached a point from which you can see your entire life as a 
whole. 

About five hundred years ago, as you reckon years, I was living 
upon a world whose position, if seen from the Earth, would be in the 
left breast of Andromeda. To be sure, to the inhabitants of that 
world, such a location would convey no meaning, as the groupings of 
stars which your astronomers call constellations are effects due entirely 
to perspective, and from another point of view they could no longer 
be recognised. 

Konis.—Yet their forms remain the same when viewed from opposite 
points of the Earth’s orbit. 

Pxuos.—True ; but a hundred and eighty millions of miles are as 
nothing compared with stellar distances, and can no more change the 
starry perspectives than one step taken by an observer on the summit 
of a lofty tower alters the panorama of the country he surveys. 

Light, as I explained to you, takes 550 years to pass from the sun 
you call Delta Andromeda, and its planetary system which you do not 
see, to the sun Capella ; so that I beheld upon the world of which I 
have spoken, my own existence passed there 550 years before. This 
world is a strange one. The animal kingdom alone exists there ; the 
vegetable has no existence. But this animal kingdom is very different 
from yours, though its superior and intelligent species possesses five 
senses as upon earth. It is a world without fixity, without sleep and 
without rest. It is entirely enveloped in a rose-colored ocean, less 
dense than water but denser than air; is a substance intermediate 
between a liquid and a gas, but resembling nothing known on earth. 
This state is due to the peculiar static conditions of heat and electricity 
upon this planet. Upon earth you have three states of matter: 
solids, liquids, and gases ; and these states are due to the quantity of 
solar heat which impinges upon the terrestrial surface. If the quantity 
of that heat which the earth receives were diminished, gases would 
condense to liquids and liquids to solids. If it were increased, solids 
would melt and liquids turn to vapor. It only requires a sufficient 
decrease or increase of heat to condense atmospheric air to a liquid, 
or to vaporise granite. If from any cause your planet were to fly off 
on the tangent of its orbit and plunge into the frigid depths of space, 
you might see—though not with your bodily eyes, as such a catas- 
trophe would be fatal to all animal life on the globe — you might see 
all the water upon earth frozen, then the gases become liquid, and 
finally solid. And note, moreover, that if this excessive lowering of 
temperature took place suddenly, all living beings would at once be 
frozen upon the spot, and the globe would carry into space the strange 
spectacle of all its living creatures fixed and petrified forever in the 
various positions in which the catastrophe overtook them. 
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There are worlds which exhibit this singular spectacle, They are 
the comets, whose inhabitants, frozen by the rapid retreat of their orb 
from the Sun, are a vast population of statues. Most of them are 
lying down, as this immense lowering of temperature takes several 
days to accomplish. There they are by millions, dead, or rather 
plunged in total unconsciousness, but preserved from all change by 
the very intensity of the cold. Three or four thousand years later, 
when the comet returns from its far aphelion and draws nearer the 
sun, the rays of the latter stream upon its surface, and the life-giving 
heat rapidly increases. When the temperature has reached a certain 
point, these beings revive, of the same age which they had at the 
moment they fell asleep ; they resume their occupations where they 
had left them, without the slightest consciousness that they have been 
sleeping a dreamless sleep for many centuries. Some have even 
finished a phrase interrupted by the lethargy which stole upon them 
four thousand years before. This is only an exhibition on a large 
scale of what you see upon earth in some of your infusory animalcules, 
that after many months of desiccation and apparent death, revive upon 
the contact of water. 

But to return to the planet in Andromeda. ‘The rose-colored semi- 
fluid atmosphere which covers it entirely like an islandless ocean, is 
the habitat of the living beings on this globe. Never resting at the 
bottom of this ocean, which none of them has ever sounded, they 
float perpetually in the mobile element. From their birth to their 
death they have not a moment of repose: in fact their constant activity 
is the condition of their existence. If they stop, they perish. In 
order to respire, that is, to cause the fluid element to enter their 
organisms, they are compelled unceasingly to move their tentacles and 
to keep their lungs (I use this word for want of a better) always 
expanded. The form of this race would perhaps remind you of the 
Sirens of antiquity, but it is less elegant, and more nearly resembles 
the organic structure of the seal. 

Do you note the essential difference which separates this race from 
humankind, and perceive the tonsequence that must follow? Upon 
earth you respire without perceiving it, without the necessity of any 
labor to obtain the oxygen necessary to support your existence. Upon 
this other world this respirable fluid is a nourishment which can only 
be obtained by labor, and at the cost of uninterrupted efforts. 

Konts.—I should infer therefore that the inhabitants of this world 
are far less advanced than our own. ; 

PHos.—Undoubtedly. But do not attribute too great a superiority 
to your earth from the fact that you breathe without knowing it. 
Assuredly it is a marvellous thing to be furnished with a pneumatic 
apparatus opening and closing every second to suit the necessities of 
the organism; and it is wonderful how exquisitely this automatic 
machine works. But man does not live upon air alone: his organism 
requires a solid complement ; and this complement does not spon- 
taneously offer itself to his lips. What is the result? Look at your 
earth. What a sad, what a wretched spectacle! What a world of 
misery and degradation! All these multitudes bent over the soil, 
painfully digging or scratching it 40 gain their bread; all these heads 
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bowed down to matter instead of being lifted aloft in contemplation ; all 
these efforts and these toils dragging after them weakness and disease ; 
all these traffics to amass a little gold at the expense of the rest; the 
exploitation of man by man ; fraud, robbery, treachery, murder, thrones, 
ambitions and wars; in a word, personal interest, always selfish, often 
sordid, and the domination of matter over spirit— this is the picture 
of the Earth, a condition due to the law which rules your organisms. 

Konis.—There are then spheres on which it is possible to live 
without eating ? 

PxHos.—Did you suppose that this gross operation was imposed as a 
law upon all the worlds in space? Happily, upon most of them the 
spirit is not subjected to this degradation. 

It is not so difficult as at the first suggestion it appears, to conceive 
the possibility of nutritious atmospheres. The condition of animal 
life is incessant chemical change. With animal life on earth this 
change is oxydation. The oxygen is furnished by respiration, and the 
substances to be oxydised are obtained in the food. But imagine an 
atmosphere containing not merely oxygen but also the alimentary princi- 
ples in a gaseous state, and you can conceive how the process of 
respiration may of itself suffice to sustain life. 

But the inhabitants of the planet in Andromeda are far more 
degradingly subjected to the necessities of nutrition than the inhabi- 
tants of your earth. Compelled to gain what we may call their oxygen, 
by labor, they are thus condemned to unceasing toil, and, as they can 
absorb but a small quantity at a time, to unceasing hunger. In this 
way they pass their entire lives, succumbing at last to the fatigue. 

Konis.—It would be better never to have lived at all. 

PxHos.—You might apply the same remark to the inhabitants of 
earth, How great the labor, the exertions, the sufferings ; and how 
few the number who achieve anything of real and eternal worth. How 
small the result of all these vast aggregations of energies. But this 
view is but short-sighted. Know that all life forms part of the great 
plan, and all destinies must be accomplished. 

My existence antecedent to that which I have last mentioned to you, 

was passed on the planet Mars, the Earth’s neighbor. Thus I was not 
able to behold it as I did the others, since light employs the same 
time in its passage from that planet to Capella that it does in coming 
from the Earth ; and my view of Mars exhibited to me phenomena that 
had occurred but 72 years before, and not goo years, the time that had 
elapsed since I was a dweller there. 
_ My fourth life anterior to that upon the Earth, was passed upon an 
immense annular planet belonging to the constellation of the Swan, 
and situated in the Milky Way. This singular world is inhabited only 
by trees. 

Konis.—Has it no intelligent creatures—none that think and 
speak ? 

PHos.—My friend, in that vast world of plants there are vegetable 
races far more advanced than any you know upon earth: there are 
plants which live like yourself; plants which feel, think, reason and 
speak. I myself, as I have said, belonged to one of these races, and 
Was an intelligent plant —a living spirit having the outward form of a 
tree — fifteen hundred years ago. 
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Konis.—But how is it possible that a plant can reason without a 
brain, and speak without a tongue? 

PxHos.—Explain to me by what process your material brain gives 
birth to intellectual ideas, and by what process your soul translates its 
silent thoughts into audible words? ; 

, Konis.—I find that I can not give any explanation of this ordinary 
act. 

PxHos.—No one is justified in pronouncing an unknown fact impossi- 
ble when he knows not the laws of his own being. Because upon your 
earth the brain is the material organ of intelligence, do you suppose, 
therefore, that there are cerebra, cerebella, and spinal marrows in all 
the worlds that people space? The law of progression governs the 
vital system of each of these worlds. The vital systems differ accord- 
ing to the special nature and the forces peculiar to each world. When 
it has reached a sufficient degree of elevation to be fitted to enter the 
moral system of the universe, sfirif, more or less developed, enters it. 
Do not suppose that upon every globe the Creator has created a 
human race. 

Do you know why you have a breast, a stomach, two legs and two 
arms, a head furnished with the sensés of smell, hearing and sight? 
It is in consequence of the same law which regulated the structure of 
the quadrupeds whose appearance on earth preceded that of man. 
The man is made more beautiful than the horse, the horse than the 
bear, the bear than the tortoise. A similar law ruled the vegetable 
kingdom. Coarse, heavy plants, destitute of fruit or flowers, com- 
menced the series, and with the lapse of time the forms became more 
elegant and more pure. Leaves appeared, wrapping the depths of the 
forests in mysterious shadow. Flowers appeared, to make the earth a 
garden of beauty, and to shed their perfumes upon the inodorous air. 

There was an epoch when only a few islands emerged from the 
heated waters into the tepid atmosphere surcharged with vapor, and 
almost the only forms which distinguished themselves from the inor- 
ganic kingdom were long filaments swaying in lazy suspension in the 
waves. Alge, fuci, such were the primitive vegetable types. Upon 
the rocks might be seen sponges and shoots of coral, or meduse 
floating about like hemispheres of jelly. But life did not remain fixed 
to these forms. There appeared creatures, not less primitive than 
these, not less simple, but which announced the arrival of a new order 
of existence. These were annelids, worms, fish reduced to the form 
of tubes, creatures without eyes, without ears, without blood, without 
nerves, without will — creatures like vegetable organisms, but endowed 
with the faculty of locomotion. Then appeared the rudiments of 
visual organs, rudiments of special locomotive organs, indications of a 
higher and freer life. Fish and amphibia came into being. The 
animal kingdom succeeded the vegetable. , 

But what if it had been in the creative plan that terrestrial life 
should not be developed in two directions, but only in one, and that 
there should be a vegetable kingdom only? Then the process of 
development, operating in that as it has operated in the animal 
kingdom, would not have stopped at the production of flowers, so 
similar to animals in their organic acts, or of sensitive plants, endowed 
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with a genuine nervous system. As there are now plants that feel and 
act, there would then have been plants that could think and communi- 
cate thought. Such was the order of existence in the annular world 
in the Galaxy, in which I dwelt 1500 years ago. 

Konis.—I can form no imagination of this strange condition of 
things, or of the life of these paradoxical beings. 

Pxuos.—Their mode of life is indeed something very different from 
your own. They build no cities, take no journeys, and establish no 
forms of government. Prudent, patient, and endowed with great 
constancy of character, they have neither the mobility nor the fragility 
of men upon earth. ‘heir average life is from five to six hundred 
years ; a life calm, uniform, with no violent disturbances. But do not 
suppose that these beings have a merely vegetative existence: on the 
contrary they have well-defined personal lives. They are divided, not 
by differences of birth or fortune, as upon earth, but into families 
according to the species. They have a social history, unwritten of 
course, and every one knows the history of his own race. ‘There is 
the same distinction of sex as upon earth; and their marriages are 
always pure, disinterested, and affectionate. They possess the faculties 
of sight, hearing, and speech. 

Konis.—But how is it possible that they can see without eyes and 
hear without ears? 

Puos.—Reflect, my friend, that light and sound are but two modes 
of motion. To take cognisance of either, all that is required is an 
apparatus constructed for the purpose, were it but a simple nerve. 
For terrestrial beings, the eye and the ear are the organs allotted and 
specialised to this function ; for other organisations other provisions 
are made. In nature there are not merely two or five, but thousands 
of modes of motion. Upon Earth you are constructed to take cogni- 
sance of a few of these in which are comprised all your vital relations ; 
but on other worlds there are other organs to appreciate nature under 
other relations ; there are senses which take the place of your seeing 
and hearing, and there are senses constructed to receive perceptions 
entirely unknown to beings upon earth. 

Of many of these phenomena it would be impossible for me to give 
you any idea: I could not convey to your mind the faintest notion of 
things to which nothing in the slightest degree analogous exists on 
earth. Yet there are some things which will appear to you incon- 
ceivable of which I can give you a slight idea. For example, you can 
not conceive a duplication or multiplication of identity: you can form 
no conception of the same being having a centre of vitality in more 
than one place at the same time. 

Konis.—I must say that such expressions seem to me a contradiction 
in terms, and therefore convey no idea. The consciousness of an 
individual must be a single consciousness: otherwise it is not one 
individual but several; and the life in the same manner must be 
indivisible. 

Pxos.—Before my existence on the annular planet in the Swan, I 
dwelt, about 2400 years ago, in the system Theta Orionis. You well 
know that splendid constellation. The star Z%efa is below the Sword, 
and appears to you shining on the edge of the great nebula. The 
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latter, however, is really vastly more remote than the star. Light 
requires 2400 years to traverse the space which separates Zheta Orionis 
from Capella. 

The system to which this star belongs, is one of the most remarkable 
in the stellar universe, rich as it is in marvels and splendors. It is 
composed of four principal suns arranged in a quadrilateral figure, 
Two of these suns, forming what I may term the base of the quadri- 
lateral, are accompanied each by a satellite-sun, thus forming in all a 
system of six suns, around which revolve inhabited planets. 

I was then on a planet revolving around one of these secondary 
suns, which again revolved around one of the principal suns. The 
entire system of suns and planets, revolved in its turn around its 
invisible centre of gravity within the quadrilateral. Thus upon my 
planet I was illuminated and warmed by six suns at once; by one 
apparently larger and more ardent than the five others, because it was 
the nearest to me ; by a second nearly as large and quite as brilliant; 
by three of less apparent magnitude, and by a sixth very small. My 
principal sun was blue ; the second, bright orange ; the three smaller 
suns, white ; and the smallest like a ruby. 

Now upon this planet, the inhabitants are neither vegetable nor 
animal. ‘They can not be arranged in any classification applicable to 
terrestrial objects, and it is with difficulty that I can give you any idea 
of their form. Have you ever seen in botanical gardens that strange 
plant the Cereus giganteus ? 

Konis.—I have. It bears some resemblance to a gigantic candlestick 
with several branches. 

Puos.—The inhabitants of my planet bear some resemblance to 
that form. But they move slowly about, and hold themselves upright 
by a process of suction ; the lower extremity of their vertical shaft 
thrusting out small processes, somewhat as do your star-fishes, which 
take hold of the soil like the suckers of a polypus. These creatures 
move in troops and change their latitude with the change of seasons. 

While examining this world, which had so long before been my 
habitation, I recognised myself in one of these beings. I saw myself 
standing alone in the midst of the strangely illuminated landscape. 
My form was that of a cylindrical shaft about eighteen feet high, expand- 
ing above into several branches resembling those of a candlestick, and 
the upper extremities of both shaft and branches terminated by a 
circlet of silvery fringes. 

On a sudden I beheld this figure agitate its branches and disappear. 

Then I remembered. In this world it is a common thing to see 
individuals suddenly crumble to atoms. The molecules which compose 
them are disintegrated and fall to the earth ; the personality of the 
individual ceases. This disintegration happens frequently during their 
lives. There is some disturbance of the organic equilibrium, some 
fatigue of the members, or some functional disagreement between the 
different parts, and the creature which existed integrally, as you do 
now, suddenly finds itself reduced to its simplest expression. The 
cerebral molecule on which the identity of the individual depends, 
finds itself descending by the fall of its subordinated molecules, and 
reaches the surface of the ground alone and independent. 
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Now your body is in like manner a series of vital centres, distinct, 
yet subordinated to one dominant centre; but this dominant vital 
centre has an authority so paramount over the others that they can not 
be separated from it without losing their own vitality. In your inferior 
animals you see a state of things prevailing which approaches nearer 
to what is the universal law in the system of Zhefa Orionis. ‘Take an 
earthworm, for example: in every one of its annular segments there is 
a vital centre equal in importance to the rest; so that each segment 
is in itself a complete worm, capable of maintaining an independent 
existence ; and the whole creature is in fact an association of indi- 
viduals—a vital codperative society. Divide it, and each segment 
becomes a distinct individual. In the tape-worm the head is of more 
importance than the other segments, and can reproduce them if they 
are removed, as a plant reproduces itself from the root. 

Konis.—When a being of the kind you describe finds itself thus 
decomposed, how does it restore its integrity ? 

Puos.—By the will ; and often without the least effort, by an instinc- 
tive and almost unconscious desire. ‘Though separated from the 
cerebral molecule, the corporeal molecules are not withdrawn from 
their relations to it; and at a given impulse they reunite and resume 
their places as the atoms arrange themselves in forming a crystal. 
The directing molecule attracts and guides the others, as the magnet 
attracts and arranges the filings of iron. 

Konis.—I am curious to learn something of the manner in which 
you are able to see objects at such immense distances. The process 
is to me inconceivable. 

Puos.—That is because you can not help referring everything to a 
terrestrial standard. Yet the explanation is quite simple. No ray of 
light is lost in its transit through space ; and not only from every 
star, but from every object, however minute, on the surface which 
fronts you, you receive luminous vibrations. But your eye is so con- 
structed that you only see objects under certain angles ; and rays 
entering with too great or too small an angle, paint no picture on your 
retina. Properly speaking, you do not see a star as you see other 
objects. The angle under which the rays enter is so small, that the 
eye recognises no form nor size, but simply a luminous point of no 
magnitude. Now with us there is no instrument for measuring visual 
angles, like your eye ; but nerves sensitive to luminous vibrations are 
distributed over the whole surface. We see objects by faralle/, not 


converging rays ; consequently all objects, however distant, appear to us _ 


of their natural size, and their distinctness, where no atmosphere 
intervenes, is unaffected by their distance. Of course we could see no 
objects larger than our own bodies, had we not the faculty of moving 
our bodies as instinctively as you move the eye in surveying an object, 
and with inconceivable velocity. ‘Thus we can survey a landscape in 
the remotest star, far more accurately and closely than you could were 
you observing it from a balloon at a moderate height. 

There is one thing more that I wish to explain to you before I bid 
you farewell. If you were to start from the earth at the moment of a 
flash of lightning, and could travel with the exact velocity of light, you 
would behold that flash as long as you continued your journey. But 
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suppose you journeyed with a 4#/e Zess velocity, what would then be 
the result? I will suppose that your journey from the earth continues 
an hour, that is to say, 3600 seconds, and that the lightning lasts one 
tenth of a second. You will continue to see the lightning for 36,000 
times its real duration. I am now supposing that you travel as fast as 
light, in which case you will occupy the same time in reaching the same 
point in space — its journey and yours will have coincided throughout, 
Now if instead of journeying with the precise velocity of light, your 
movement has been a little slower,— say your entire journey has occu- 
pied one-tenth of a second more,— instead of seeing always the same 
moment of the flash, you will have seen successively a// the moments 
constituting its entire duration. But instead of enduring only the 
tenth of a second, as for an observer on earth, it has been protracted 
for you to 36,001 tenths of a second, or more than an hour. Conceive, 
if you can, what observations could be made in such an experience as 
that. 

If you travel with precisely the velocity of light, you have always 
before your eyes the picture which existed at the moment of your 
starting. Should you continue the journey for a year, you would 
always have precisely the same sight presented to your view. But if, 
to better observe a phenomenon which only lasts a few moments, for 
instance the fall of a mountain, an avalanche, a shock of an earth- 
quake, you should start at the commencement of the phenomenon, and 
regulate your velocity so as gradually to see moment after moment of 
its process, you might place, if you chose, a year of steady observation 
between your sight of its commencement and of its termination. For 
you the phenomenon would then have lasted a year instead of a 
minute, and you would have had leisure to study every instant of its 
progress. j 

I see that you are comparing this proceeding to that of a micro- 
scope, and the analogy is apt. The microscope enlarges space, or 
rather objects existing in space: this process amplifies time, or rather 
events succeeding in time. 

My sole object in this conversation has been to open your mind to 
some few of the results that flow from the indestructibility of force. 
By the successive transmission of luminous vibrations through space, 
every event is imperishable, and the past always present. The image 
of the Earth as it was 6000 years ago actually exists in space at the 
distance which it takes light that length of time to travel ; and the 
worlds situated in that region see the earth at that epoch. No event 
has happened in the Universe but the picture of it exists in light, and 
could be seen by a being placed at the proper locality in space ; and 
to beings gifted with indefinitely greater velocity of motion, all the 
past may become present, and the entire history of the Universe unroll 
itself before their eyes. 

Your science has made recently many great advances in discovery, 
but they are but single grains of sand to the sea-shore. ‘The study of 
light alone will yet yield you results more sublime and more amazing 
than anything that has hitherto entered your minds to conceive. 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. V—THE EARLY MAFORITY OF MR. THOMAS WATTS. 


**O ’tis a parlous boy.” 
Ricuarp III. 


ITTLE TOM WATTS, as he used to be called before the unex- 

pected developments which I propose briefly to narrate, was the 
second in a family of eight children, his sister Susan being the eldest. 
His parents dwelt in a small house situate on the edge of Dukes- 
borough. Mr. Simon Watts, though of extremely limited means, had 
some ambition. He held the office of constable in that militia district, 
and in seasons favorable to laws business, made about fifty dollars a 
year. ‘Ihe outside world seemed to think it was a pity that the head 
of a family so large and continually increasing should so persistently 
prefer mere fame to the competency which would have followed upon 
his staying at home and working his little field of very good ground. 
But he used to contend that a man could not be expected to live 
always, and therefore he ought to try to live in such a way as to leave 
to his family, if nothing else, a name that they wouldn’t be ashamed 
ever to hear mentioned after he was gone. 

Yet Mr. Watts was not a cheerful man. Proud as he might justly 
feel in his official position, it went hard with him to be compelled to live 
in a way more and more pinched as his family continued to multiply 
with astonishing rapidity. His spirits, naturally saturnine, grew worse 
and worse with every fresh arrival in the person of a baby, until the 
eighth. Being yet a young man, comparatively speaking, and being 
used to make calculations, the figures seemed too large as he looked 
to the future. I would not go so far as to say that this prospect 
actually killed him; but at any rate he took a sickness which the 
doctor could not manage, and then Mr. Watts gave up his office and 
everything else that he had in this world. 

But Mrs. Watts, his widow, had as good a resolution as any other 
woman in her circumstances ever had. She had no notion of giving 
up in that way. She gave up her husband, it is true ; but that could 
not be helped: and without making much ado about even that, she 
kept going at all sorts of work, and somehow she got along at least as 
well after as before the death of Mr. Simon. 

A person not well acquainted with the brood of little Wattses often 
found difficulty in discriminating among them. I used to observe 
them with considerable interest as I went into Dukesborough occa- 
sionally with one, or the other, or both of my parents. They all had 
white hair, and red chubby faces. It was long a matter of doubt what 
was their sex. Such was the rapidity of their succession, and so 
graduated the declivity from Susan downwards, that the mother used 
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to cut all their garments after a fashion that was very general, in order 
that they might descend during the process of decay to as many of 
them as possible. Now, although I saw them right often, I had 
believed for several months, for instance, that little Jack was a girl 
from a yellow frock that had belonged to his sister Mary Jane, but which 
little Jack wore until his legs became subjected to such exposure that 
it had to descend to Polly Ann, his next younger sister. Then | 
made a similar mistake about Polly Ann ; who, during this time, had 
worn little Jack’s breeches, out of which he had gone into Mary Jane’s 
frock ; and I thought on my soul that Polly Ann was a boy. 

In regard to little Tommy, not only I, but the whole public had 
been in a state of uncertainty in this behalf for a great length of time. 
Having no older brother, and Susan’s outgrown dresses being alone 
available, his male wardrobe was inevitably only half as  exten- 
sive and various as by good rights, generally speaking, it ought to 
have been. Therefore littke Tommy had to make his appearance 
alternately in frock and breeches, according to the varying conditions 
of these garments, for a period that annoyed him the more the longer 
it extended, and finally began to diSgust. Tom eagerly wished that 
he could outgrow Susan, and thus get into breeches out and out. But 
Susan, in this respect, as indeed in almost all others, kept her distance 
in the lead. 

There was a difference, easily noticeable, in Tom’s deportment in 
these seasons. While in frocks it was subdued, retiring, and, if not 
melancholy, at least fretful. Curiosity, perhaps, or some other motive 
equally powerful, might, and indeed sometimes did, lead him outside of 
the gate ; but never to linger there for any great length of time. If 
he had to go upon an errand during that season (a necessity which 
that resolute woman, his mother, enforced without the slightest hesita- 
tion), he went and returned with speed. Yet, before starting out on 
such occasions, he was wont to be careful to give his hair such a turn 
that his manly head might refute the lie which Susan’s frock had told. 
For it is probable that there have been few, if indeed any boys who 
were more unwilling either to be, or to be considered of the opposite 
sex than that same Tom Watts. I do not remember ever to have seen 
a boy whose hair had so high and peculiar a roach as his exhibited, 
especially when he wore his sister Susan’s frocks. Instead of being 
parted in the middle, it was divided into three parts. It was combed 
perfectly straight down on the sides of his head, and perfectly straight 
up from the top. An immense distance was thus established between 
the extremities of any two hairs which receded contiguously to each 
other on the border lines. 

All this was an artful attempt to divert public attention from the 
frock which intimated the female, to the head which asserted and 
which was supposed to establish the male. He once said to Susan: 

“When they sees your old frock, they makes out like that they 
’spicions me a gal; but when they looks at my har all roached up, 
then they knows who I air.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Susan, “and a sight you air. Goodness 
knows, I’d rather be a girl, and rather look like one if I weren't, than 
to look like you do in that fix.” 
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But it was during the other season, that which he called his breeches 
week, that Tommy Watts was most himself. In this period he was 
cheerful, bold, and notorious. He was as often upon the street as he 
could find opportunities to steal away from home ; and while there, he 
was as evidently a boy as was to be found in Dukesborough or any 
other place of its size. In this happy season he seemed to be disposed 
to make up as far as possible for the confinements and the gloomi- 
nesses of the other. So much so, indeed, that he had to be whipped 
time and time again for his unlicensed wanderings, and for many other 
pranks which are indeed peculiar to persons of his age and sex, but 
which he seemed to have the greater temptation to do, and which he 
did with more zest and temerity than other boys, because he had only 
half their time in which to do them. ‘Tom Watts maintained that if a 
boy was a boy, then he ought to dea boy; and as for himself, if he 
had to be a girl a part of the time, he meant to double on them for 
the balance. By “Hem he meant his Mammy, as he was wont to call 
his surviving parent. But she understood the method of doubling as 
well as he; for while she whipped him with that amount of good-will 
which in her judgment was proper, she not unfrequently cut short his 
gay career by reducing him to Susan’s frock, or (if it was not ready 
for the occasion) to his own single shirt. On such occasions he would 
relapse at once into the old melancholy ways. If Thomas Watts had 
been familiar with classical history, I have not a doubt that, in these 
periods of his humiliation, he would have compared his case with that 
of the great Achilles whose mother had him kept in inglorious seclu- 
sion amid the daughters of Lycomedes. Yet, like that hero further in 
being extremely imprudent, no sooner would he recover his male attire 
than he would seem to think that no laws had ever been made for 
him, and would rush headlong into difficulties and meet théir con- 
sequences. Tom, as his mother used to say, was a boy of a “tremen- 
juous sperrit.” But it had come from her, and enough had been left 
in her for all domestic purposes. In every hand-to-hand engagement 
between the two, Thomas was forced to yield and make terms ; but he 
resolved over and over, and communicated that resolution to many 
persons, that if he ever did obtain his liberty, the world should hear 
from him. His late father having been to a degree connected, as we 
remember, with the legal profession, Tom had learned one item (and 
that was probably the only one that he did learn sufficiently well to 
remember) of the law: that was, that young men of fourteen who had 
lost their fathers might go into court and choose their own guardians, 
and do other things besides. How he did long for that fourteenth 
birthday! The more he longed for it the longer it seemed in coming. 
He had gotten to believe that if it ever should come, he would have 
lived long enough and had experience enough for all, even the most 
difficult and responsible purposes of human life. 

But events that must come will come, if we will only wait for them. 
In process of time, which to the hasty nature of Tom seemed un- 
reasonably and cruelly long in passing, he seemed to emerge from 
the frock for good and all. The latest inducement to a preparation 
ior this liberty was a promise that it should come the sooner provided 
he would improve in the care that he was wont to take of his clothes, 
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for he had been a sad fellow in that item of personal economy. When 
this inducement was placed before him, he entered upon a new career, 
He abjured wrestlings with other boys, and all other sports and 
exercises, however manly, which involved either the tearing of his 
attire or contact with the ground. He even began to be spruce and 
dandyish, and the public was astonished to find that in the matter of 
personal neatness ‘Tom Watts was likely to become a pattern to all 
the youth of Dukesborough and its environs. His roach grew both 
in height and in sleekness; and when his hat was off his head, Tom 
Watts was the tallest-looking boy of his inches that I ever saw. 

Resolute as was the Widow Watts, she had respect for her word, and 
was not deficient in love for her offspring. Besides, it was getting to 
be high time for Tom to go to school, if he ever was to go. Now, in 
a school, I maintain, if nowhere else, it is undeniably to be desired 
that everybody’s sex should be put beyond doubt. Even a real girl in 
a school of boys, or a real boy in a school of girls, it is probable 
would both feel and impart considerable embarrassment. This would 
doubtless be much increased in case where such a matter was in doubt. 
There is no telling what a difference an uncertainty in this behalf 
would make, not only in the hours of study, but even to a perhaps 
greater extent in those of play. I have lived in the world long enough 
to feel justified in saying that suspicions and doubts are more effica- 
cious than facts in producing embarrassments, and alienations. Oh! 
it is no use to say anything more upon the subject. Mrs. Watts had 
sense enough to have respect for public sentiment ; and when Tom 
was ready for school, Susan’s frock had to be laid aside. However, 
Mary Jane, who was a fast grower, went into it, with the taking of only 
a little tuck, and nothing was wasted. 

Tom Watts, therefore, avowedly and notoriously, for good and for 
all and forever, became a boy. When he stepped out of Susan’s 
frock for the last time, and stepped into a new pair of trowsers which 
had been made for the purpose of honoring the occasion, he felt himself 
to be older by many years ; and if not as sleek, was at least as proud 
as any snake when, with the incoming Spring, he has left his old skin 
behind him and glided into the sunlight with a new one. 

The neat habits which he had adopted from policy, he continued to 
practise, to his mother’s great delight. It was really a fine thing to 
observe the care he took with his clothes ; and the manly gait he as- 
sumed would have led unthinking persons almost to conclude that the 
having been confounded so long with the other sex had begotten a 
repugnance for the latter which might never be removed. Such was 
the rapidity of his strides towards manhood, that some females of his 
acquaintance not unfrequently spoke of him as Mr. Thomas Watts ; 
while others went further, left off the Thomas altogether and called 
him Mr. Watts. 

3ut time, which is ever making revelations that surprise mankind, 
was not slow to reveal that Mr. Watts had not yet been fully under- 
stood. He had been going to school to Mr. Cordy for several weeks 
in the winter, and was believed to be making reasonable progress. He 
had now passed his thirteenth year, and had gone some distance upon 
his fourteenth. He had long looked to that day as the commence- 
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ment of his majority. A guardian (or as he was wont to say, a 
gardzcen) was an incumbrance which he had long determined to dis 
pense with. This was not so much, however, because there would be 
not a thing for such an official to manage except the person of Mr. 
Thomas himself, as that he had no doubt, not a shadow of a doubt in 
fact, that such management would be more agreeable, more safe, and 
in every way better in his own hands than in those of any other person 
of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Cordy’s school was in a grove of hickory and oak at the end of 
the village opposite to the one at which Mrs. Watts’s cabin stood. At 
the hither end of this grove was another small school of girls, kept by 
Miss Julia Louisa Wilkins. She was from Vermont, and was a young 
lady of about twenty-eight years, very fair, somewhat tall, and upon 
the whole a rather good, certainly a cheerful-looking face. For I 
should remark that Dukesborough, which ever held Augusta in view, 
had in the pride of its ambition abolished the system of mixed schools, 
and though the number of children was rather limited to allow of 
great division, still Dukesborough would have, and did have, two 
institutions of learning. Miss Wilkins had under her charge about 
fifteen girls, ranging from eight years old ‘to fourteen. Prominent 
among them were Miss Adeline Jones, Miss Emily Sharp, Miss 
Lorinda Holland, Miss Jane Hutchins, and Mr. Watts’s elder sister, 
Susan. ; 

Mr. Watts’s relations to this Institution (for it was thus that the 
mistress insisted that her establishment should be styled) seemed to 
have been started by accident. One morning, as with lingering but 
not unmanly steps he was passing by on his way to his own school, 
he spied Miss Wilkins through the window in the act of kindling a 
fire. As her face was turned from him he had the opportunity, and he 
used it, to observe her motions for several moments. Whether because 
the kindling wood was damp, or Miss Wilkins was not expert, I would 
not undertake at this late day to say. But the fire would not make a 
start; and the lady, apparently bent upon getting warm in some way, 
threw down the tongs, gave the logs a kick, and abruptly turned her 
back upon the fire-place. Observing Mr. Watts at that instant, and 
possibly suspecting that he was a person of an accommodating disposi- 
tion, she requested his assistance. He yielded promptly, and it did 
Miss Wilkins good to see how quickly the blaze arose and the genial 
warmth radiated through the room. The artificial heat at once 
subsided, and she smiled and thanked him in a way that could not 
soon be forgotten. Then she inquired his name, and was surprised 
and gratified to know that so manly a person as he was should be the 
brother of one of the best and most biddable girls in her school. 

This accident, trifling in appearance, led to consequences. Mr. 
Watts had frequent opportunities of rendering this same service, and 
others of an equally obliging nature. These gave him access to the 
Institution in its hours of ease ; and the care that he took of his clothes, 
and the general manners that he adopted, were reaching to a height 
that approached perfection. If the roach on the summit of his head 
Was not quite as high as formerly (a depression caused by his having 
now a hat to wear), it was not any less decided and defiant. 
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Yet, he never seemed disposed to abuse his privileges at the Institu- 
tion of Miss Wilkins. Although he was there very often, he usually 
had little to say to any of the young ladies, and seemed to try to have 
the utmost respect for all the mistress’s rules and regulations in regard 
to the intercourse of her pupils with the opposite sex. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Watts had not advanced lately in his studies to the 
degree that was promised by his opening career. But Mr. Cordy was 
a reasonable man, and, upon principle, was opposed to pushing boys 
along too fast. Mrs. Watts, although not a person of education herself, 
yet suspected from several circumstances that her son was not well 
improving the little time which she could afford to send him to schools 
But his deportment was such an example to the younger children that 
she had not the heart to complain, except in a very general way. 

Of all persons of Mr. Watts’s acquaintance, his sister Susan was the 
only one who seemed to fail to appreciate his manly habits. She used 
to frown dreadfully upon him, even when he seemed to be at his very 
best. Sometimes she even broke into immoderate laughter. While 
the former conduct had no influence, the latter used to affect him 
deeply. He would grow very angry, and abuse her, and then become 
even more manlike. But when Susan would think that he was carrying 
matters into extremes, she would check him somewhat in this wise: 

“Now lookee here, Tom; if you talk to me that way, I shall tell 
Ma what’s the matter with you; and if you don’t quit being sucha 
man, and stop some of your foolishness, I’ll tell her anyhow.” 

Threats of this sort for a time would recall Mr. Watts at least toa 
more respectful treatment of his sister. Indeed, he condescended to 
beg her not to mention her suspicions, although he assured her that 
in these she was wholly mistaken. But Susan did know very well 
what he was about, and it is probable that it is high time I should ex- 
plain all this uncommon conduct. The truth is, Susan had ascertained 
that so far from having the repugnance to ladies that had been feared 
at first might grow out of his remembrance of the long confusion of 
the public mind touching his own sex, Mr. Thomas Watts had already 
conceived a passion that was ardent, and pointed, and ambitious to a 
degree which Susan characterised as “ perfectly redickerlous.” 

But who was the young lady who had thus concentrated upon herself 
all the first fresh worship of that young but manly heart? Was it Miss 
Jones, or Miss Sharp? Was it Miss Holland, or Miss Hutchins? 
Not one of these. Mr. Thomas Watts had with one tremendous 
bound leaped clear over the heads of these secondary characters, and 
cast himself at the very foot of the throne. To be plain, Mr. Watts 
fondly, entirely, madly loved Miss Julia Louisa Wilkins, the mistress 
and head of the Dukesborough Female Institution. 

Probably, this surprising reach might be attributed to the ambitious 
nature of his father, from whom he had inherited this and some other 
qualities. Doubtless, however, the recollection of having been kept 
long in frocks had engendered a desire to convince the world that 
they had sadly mistaken their man. Whatever was the motive power, 
such was the fact. Now, notwithstanding this state of his own feelings, 
he had never made a declaration in so many words to Miss Wilkins. 
But he did not doubt for a moment that she thoroughly understood his 
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looks, and sighs, and devoted services. For the habit which all of us 
have of enveloping beloved objects in our hearts, and making them, so 
to speak, understand and reciprocate our feelings, had come to Mr. 
Watts even to a greater degree perhaps than if he had been older. 
He was as little inclined and as little able to doubt Miss Wilkins as to 
doubt himself. Facts seemed to bear him out. She had not only 
smiled upon him time and time again, and patted him sweetly on the 
back of his head, and praised his roach to the very skies ; but once, 
when he had carried her a great armful of good, fat pine-knots, she 
was so overcome as to place her hand under his chin, look him fully 
in the face, and declare if he wasn’t a man, there wasn’t one in this 
wide, wide world. 

Such was the course of his true love when its smoothness suffered 
that interruption which so strangely obtrudes itself among the fondest 
affairs of the heart. Miss Susan had threatened so often without fulfil- 
ment to give information to their mother, that he had begun to presume 
there was little or no danger from that quarter. Besides, Mr. Watts 
had now grown so old and manlike that he was getting to be without 
apprehension from any quarter. He reflected that within a few weeks 
more he would be fourteen years old, when legal rights would accrue. 
Determining not to choose any “gardzeen,” it would follow that he 
must become his own. Yet he did not intend to act with unnecessary 
notoriety. His plans were, to consummate his union on the very day 
he should be fourteen ; but to do so clandestinely, and then run away, 
not stopping until he should get with his bride plump into Vermont. 
For even the bravest find it necessary sometimes to retreat. 

Of the practicability of this plan he had no doubt, because he knew 
that Miss Wilkins had five hundred dollars in hard cash—a whole 
stocking full. This sum seemed to him immensely adequate for their 
support in becoming style for an indefinitely long period of time. 

As the day of his majority approached, he grew more and more 
reserved in his intercourse with his family. This was scarcely to be 
avoided now when he was already beginning to consider himself as 
not one of them. If his conscience ever upbraided him as he looked 
upon his toiling mother and his helpless brothers and sisters, and 
knew that he alone was to rise into luxury while they were to be left 
in their lowly estate, he reflected that it was a selfish world at best, 
and that every man must take care of himself. But one day, after a 
season of unusual reserve, and when he had behaved to Miss Susan in 
a way which she considered outrageously supercilious, the latter availed 
herself of his going into the village, fulfilled her threat, and gave her 
mother full information of the state of his feelings. 

That resolute woman was in the act of ironing a new homespun 
frock she had just made for Susan. She laid down her iron, sat down 
in a chair, and looked up at Susan. 

“Susan, don’t be foolin ‘long 0’ me.” 

“Ma, I tell you it’s the truth.” 

“Susan, do you want me to believe that Tom’s a fool? I know’d the 
child didn’t have no great deal of sense ; but I didn’t think he was a 
clean-gone fool.” 

But Susan told many things which established the fact beyond 
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dispute. In Mr. Thomas’s box were found several evidences of guilt. 
There was a great red picture of a young woman, on the margin of 
which was written the name of Miss Julia Louisa Wilkins. ‘Then 
there was wrapped carefully in a rag a small piece of sweet soap, which 
was known by Susan to have been once the property of Miss Wilkins, 
Then there were sundry scraps of poetry, which were quite variant in 
sentiment, and for this and other reasons apparently not fully suited 
for the purposes for which they were employed. Mr. Watts’ acquain- 
tance with amatory verses being limited, he had recourse to his mother’s 
hymn-book. Miss Wilkins was assured how tedious and tasteless 
were the hours. Her attention was directed alternately to Greenland’s 
icy mountains and India’s coral strand. She was informed that here he 
was raising his Ebenezer, having hitherto thus safely come. But imme- 
diately afterwards his mind seemed to have changed, and he remarked 
that his home was over Jordan, and suggested that if she should get there 
before he did, she might tell them he was a-coming. ‘Then he urged 
Miss Wilkins to turn, sinner, turn, and with great anxiety inquired why 
would she die? These might have passed for evidences of a religious 
state of mind, but that they were all signed by Miss Wilkins’ loving 
admirer, Thomas Watts. Indeed, in the blindness of his temerity he 
had actually written out his formal proposition to Miss Wilkins, which 
he had intended to deliver to her on the very next day. This had 
been delayed only because he was not quite satisfied either with the 
phraseology or the handwriting. As to the way in which it would be 
received, his ardent soul had never entertained a doubt. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed his mother, after getting through with all 
this irrefragable evidence. “Well, well. I never should a-blieved it. 

3ut I suppose we live and larn. Stealing out of my hime-book too. 
It’s enough to make anybody sick at the stomach. I know’d the child 
didn’t have much sense ; but I didn’t know he was a clean-gone fool. 
Yes, we lives and larns. But bless me, it won’t do to tarry here. 
Susan, have that frock ironed all right, stiff and starch, by the time I 
git back. I shan’t be gone long.” 

‘The lady arose, and without putting on her bonnet, walked rapidly 
down the street. 

“What are you lookin for, Mrs. Watts?” inquired an acquaintance 
whom she met on her way. 

“T’m a-looking for a person of the name of Mr. Watts,” she an- 
swered, and rushed madly on. The acquaintance hurried home, but 
told other acquaintances on the way that the Widow Watts have lost 
her mind and gone ravin distracted. Soon afterwards, as Mr. Watts 
was slowly returning, his mind full of great thoughts and his head 
somewhat bowed, he suddenly became conscious that his hat was 
removed and his roach rudely seized. Immediately afterwards he 
found himself carried along the street, his head foremost and his legs 
and feet performing the smallest possible part in the act of locomotion. 
The villagers looked on with wonder. The conclusion was universal. 
Yes, the Widow Watts have lost her mind. 

When she had reached her cabin with her charge, a space was 
cleared in the middle by removing the stools and the children. Then 
Mr. Watts was ordered to remove such portions of his attire as might 
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oppose any hindrance whatever to the application of a leather strap to 
those parts of his person which his mother might select. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” began Mr. Watts. 

“No motherin o’ me, Sir. Down with ’em,” and down they came, 
and down came the strap rapidly, violently. 

“Oh, Mammy, Mammy!” 

“Ah, now! that sounds a little like old times ; when you used to be 
a boy,” she exclaimed in glee as the sounds were repeated amid the 
unslackened descent of the strap. Mrs. Watts seemed disposed to 
carry on a lively conversation during this flagellation. She joked her 
son pleasantly about Miss Wilkins, inquired when it was to be and 
who was to be invited? Oh, no! she forgot; it was not to be a big 
wedding, but a private one. But how long were they going to be gone 
before they would make a visit? But Mr. Watts not only could not 
see the joke, but was not able to join in the conversation at all, except 
to continue to scream louder and louder, “Oh, Mammy, Mammy!” 
Mrs. Watts, finding him not disposed to be talkative, except in mere 
ejaculatory remarks, appealed to little Jack, and Mary Jane, and Polly 
Ann, and to all, down even to the baby. She asked them, Did they 
know that Buddy Tommy were a man grown, and were going to git 
married and have a wife, &nd then go away off yonder to the Ver- 
montes? Little Jack, and Polly Ann, and baby, and all, evidently did 
not precisely understand ; for they all cried and laughed tumultuously. 

How long this exercise, varied as it was by most animated conversa- 
tion, might have continued if the mother had not become exhausted, 
there is no calculating. Things were fast approaching that condition 
when the son declared that his mother would kill him if she didn’t 
Stop. 

“That,” she answered between breaths, “is — what — I — aims — 
to do—if —I can’t git it — all — all— every —spang — passel — outen 
you. 

Tom declared that it was all gone. 

“Ts you— a man —or—is you—a boy? 

“Boy! boy! Mammy,” cried Tom. “Let me up, Mammy — and — 
I'll be a boy —as long —as I live.” 

She let him up. 

“Susan, whar’s that frock? Ah, there it is. Lookee here. Here’s 
your clo’es, my man. Mary Jane, put away them pantaloonses.” 

Tom was making ready to resume the frock. But Susan remon- 
strated. It wouldn’t look right now, and she would go Tom’s security 
that hg wouldn’t be a man any more. 

He was cured. From being an ardent lover, he grew to become a 
hearty hater of the principal of the Dukesborough Female Institution, the 
more implacable upon his hearing that she had laughed immoderately 
at his whipping. Before many months she removed from the village, 
and when two years afterwards a rumor (whether true or not we never 
knew) came that she was dead, Tom was accused of being gratified by 
the news. Nor did he deny it. 

“Well, fellers,” said he, “I know it weren’t right; but I couldn’t 
keep from being glad ef it had a-kilt me.” 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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O insinuate social and political reforms in Novels and works 
of imagination is perhaps not a more effective failure, or a 
greater error of our modern literature, than to attempt on subjects of 
exact science the high emotional style which belongs to the estheti- 
cal domains of mind rather than to the regions of the intellect. But 
these errors are abundantly displayed in modern writings, and those 
which have secured tens of thousands of readers. We have the 
author of “Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet,” teaching us English 
Chartism ; and in the freshest pages of Ruskin we find a theory of 
political economy, a thistle of philosophy as deadly as it is difficult, 
bound up in the “ Crown of Wild Olives.” Both works, which in almost 
equal guise of literary seduction have soug&t the calm reader of exact 
science who would fain have kept the walks of sequestered and un- 
impassioned reason, are remarkably alike in one thing —the almost 
savage denunciation of the Capitalist, the actual display of this 
unhappy victim of fine writing and imaginative invention as the Anti- 
Christ of the modern industrial world, the source of woes innumerable, 
the spirit of perdition in our existing civilisation, the Ahriman in every 
system of good and evil. 

Mr. Ruskin is a very remarkable and a very admirable writer. His 
criticisms on Art he has celebrated by a peculiar literary style ; no 
writer of his day in Art has better shown the sensitive divisions of 
taste, the narrow changes of emotion through the foliage of rich and 
exuberant language. His word-power is wonderful, and in all that he 
writes he shows resources of language far beyond the ordinary and 
imperfect calculation of it as mere signs of thought. But our experi- 
ence as a reader has made us acquainted with two quite distinct ideas 
of literary effort — what we are even disposed to claim as a discovery 
of a cardinal division in style, penetrating the whole body of our litera- 
ture ; and in consequence of which we are loth to accept the author of 
the “Seven Lamps” and of the “Stones of Venice” as a teacher in 
political economy, or an instructor in any branch of exact science. We 
believe that the experience of every reader, if closely questioned, will 
answer that there is a certain style of expression which is very powerful 
on his emotions, yet leaves no distinct ideas in his mind ; which is 
impressive while it is read, but from which he rises with a vague effect, 
unable to recount the precise ideas he has gained ; and, although pleased 
while he read, yet on reflection tormented with fleeting recollections 
and disarranged thoughts of the meaning of the writer, and enjoying 
none of the keen and vivid luxury which comes from the acquisition of 
new and distinct ideas in the process of reading. ‘The style which we 
describe is that of Mr. Ruskin ; a rich emotional style, fruitful of im- 
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pressions rather than ideas, from which we derive some pleasure, but 
not unmixed with the painful literary conscience that we are being 
employed with words rather than ideas, and from which we miss the 
lively and lasting satisfaction of grouping and arranging the results of 
our reading and appropriating them to our intellectual stock. It is a 
style in which we never enjoy the luxury of distinct additions to our 
knowledge, a style in which we have none of the keen delight of acquisi- 
tion ; and yet, no doubt, it pleases the passing attention of the reader, 
rewarding it with impressions rather than ideas, and agitating the 
emotions —a style having offices of its own quite as much as that 
which bestows upon us the definite gifts of learning. 

In the vivid, flowing garments of such a style Mr. Ruskin has 
presented us with a pet theory of political economy. It is in his eyes 
a precious bantling. ‘True, he affects to be careless whether the public 
falls in love with it or not, and protests, “ Nor have I ever spoken, 
since the time of first forward youth, in any proselyting temper, as 
desiring to persuade any one of what, in such matters, I thought 
myself.” Yet in another breath he betrays the characteristic bitter 
impatience of the reformer, the resentment of the sloth and obstinacy 
of the public mind which the man of a “ proselyting temper” is so 
apt to show ; complaining, “ It has not been without displeased surprise 
that I have found myself totally unable, as yet, by any repetition or 
illustration, to force this plain thought into my readers’ heads,” etc. 

Now this “plain thought” is Mr. Ruskin’s rebellion against all 
common schemes of political economy —“ plain” it may be to the 
author, but as incomprehensible and difficult to the reader as the 
“hence-it-follows ” of some rapid demonstrator in mathematics who 
bewilders his pupil by the alacrity with which he leaps from line to 
line of his marshalled formula, going over two or three processes at 
once, and assuring his baffled follower, each time, that the conclusion 
is quite evident. But we shall have more to say of Mr. Ruskin’s 
sequitur, For the present we give him the benefit of stating his 
“plain thought ” in the most advantageous and persuasive way. The 
statement of any doctrine is made with greatest power in the form of 
illustration, as in such the circumstances may be all selected to the 
best advantage, and every surrounding adjusted to make the strongest 
impression ; and it is this benefit we are willing to allow the ingenious 
author in introducing to us a new idea, and recommending a new 
school of the science of the wealth of nations and individuals. 

We adopt then Mr. Ruskin’s illustration. He presents a scene in 
the south of England: a village with its pools and streams, beautiful, 
healthful, stainless water, singing with constant lips of the hand which 
“giveth rain from heaven.” ‘The description is adorned with the rich 
drapery of his style; and nothing can be prettier than the stream 
“cutting itself a radiant channel down to the gravel through warp of 
feathery reeds, all waving, which it traverses with its deep threads of 
clearness, like the chalcedony in moss-agate, starred here and there 
with white grenouillette.” But visiting the scene at a later day, the 
traveller finds the stream spoiled and choked with filth, and just where 
it had once spread its currents into a beautiful pool, it has stagnated 
on heaps of dust and slime and putrid rags, cast there by neglect or 
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shed there from the “human herds” who drink of the waters. Half 
a dozen men in one day might cleanse the pool, trim the flowers about 
its banks, and restore the purity and beauty of the scene ; but that 
work so slight, and yet so necessary and wholesome, is not given. The 
traveller, wounded by the spectacle, and in a resentful temper, walks 
back through one of the streets of the village. He finds a new public- 
house has been built on the thoroughfare. It is garnished in front by 
an iron railing, ostentatious with spear-heads, enclosing a bit of dead 
ground ; a fixture of which the traveller can see no profit or advantage, 
and which in his eyes is wholly useless, either in the sense of conven- 
ience or beauty. Whereupon he reflects that the labor expended on 
this to him profitless and senseless iron-railing at a place where beer 
is sold, would have sufficed three times over to cleanse the neighboring 
pool. In the latter case it would have been a wise expenditure, sub- 
stantial results would have remained in the health and beauty of the 
place ; but in the former case there is nothing in the iron rails, in Mr, 
Ruskin’s eyes, but the useless product of the deadly and venomous 
work of the mine. 

And now comes the rapidity of conclusions. ‘The two pictures 
are taken as representatives of the contrasts and foolishness of political 
economy, because, complains Mr. Ruskin, this science is indifferent as 
to whether men spend their money in buying pure water or iron rails, 
as long as the money passes from hand to hand. This indifference he 
thinks outrageous. And then comes a yet more violent conclusion. 
The innkeeper has made an unprofitable bargain ; and then, with the 
long step in the argument that whatever of deception there has been 
as to the real usefulness of these pieces of iron has been entirely on 
the part of the seller, not in any way on that of the buyer, Mr. Ruskin 
concludes that the unhappy Boniface has been the victim of the vile 
Capitalist who has “cozened” him to buy his useless wares ; and 
hence comes the large and startling conclusion of a new principle, a 
discovery in political economy, a new addition to whatever has been 
written of the vices and monstrosities of Capital —“the far more 
terrific power of its appointment of the kind and the object of labour.” 

We must deny to Mr. Ruskin the giory of such a great and porten- 
tous discovery in the science of Wealth. Capital has no power, ter- 
rific or otherwise, to “ appoint the kind and the object of:labour.” It 
is not supply which is the governing principle in this matter ; it is 
demand which determines the nature and end of production, and it is 
therefore those who represent that demand, the great body of con- 
sumers, who are responsible for the kind and the object of labor — 
certainly not the capitalist who supplies whatever wants are represented 
to him in the breadth of the desires of society, but without any more 
power either to originate or to dictate those wants than any other 
individual. What Mr. Ruskin says about the capitalist “cozening,” 
persuading the innkeeper to buy the useless iron-work which the 
former has appointed laborers to produce, is sheer nonsense. The 
capitalist has produced iron railings because there are men enough in 
England, foolish in Mr. Ruskin’s eyes, but wise and nice enough in 
their own conceit to want them. It is because of the want that the 
supply comes ; and it matters not whether this want be the result of 
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the cozening of the seller, a want created by the enticements and _per- 
suasions of the pedlar, it is yet at last the fault—if fault there be — 
of the buyer, and it is at last the large body of consumers that must 
stand responsible for the different kinds of production, and the direction 
thereby given to industry. 

This should appear plain enough. But looking closely into Mr. 
Ruskin’s theory, we are persuaded that the fallacy which pervades it is 
entirely one of verbal inaccuracy ; and we are indeed furnished with a 
most striking illustration of what we said in the beginning of this 
article of the peculiar dangers of applying the insevere and loose 
language of the mere /##érateur in treating any subject of exact science. 
The mistake is as to the meaning of the word “ useful.” It is to be ob- 
served that in canvassing the different natures of production, Mr. 
Ruskin uses this important word in its ordinary literary sense. Now, 
in political economy the term “utility” is one of strictly technical 
sense ; in the acceptation of that science that is “useful ” which people 
desire to purchase, no matter how profitless or unreal it may be in a 
general sense. Political economy is the science of value ; value may 
be defined as the measure of utility ; such utility is the representative 
of wants in the community ; and here again we have the occurrence of 
a purely techinal word —“ wants,” in this use or acceptation signifying 
not what is really necessary or convenient, but what is demanded, it 
matters not whether through the caprice, or the distemper, or the ab- 
solute foolishness of the individual. It is here through the misinter- 
pretation of the technology, and therefore of the real vital purpose of 
political economy, that Mr. Ruskin has confused his whole subject, and 
it is in the erection of these terms that we must bound the true 
province of this science and indicate its true interest and worth. 

Political economy does not propose to interpret “utility” in any 
moral sense. It does not pretend to say what should be, or should 
not be the “wants” of men; it accepts them as facts and deals with 
them as facts. It is the science only of the production and distribution 
of wealth, meaning by wealth the mass of exchangeable values, things 
which men buy and sell. So far it is an interesting and beneficent 
study ; although we admit, as of course, that, like every science, it 
derives aid from the addition or supplement of other sciences. But 
the difficulty of Mr. Ruskin, and of a large modern school, is to force 
political economy into the domains of moral philosophy and of aesthetic 
culture. It is a remarkable tendency of the day thus to violate the 
bounds of a very exact and valuable science —to introduce a moralising 
tone in the science of wealth, and to interpret men’s wants in an ethical 
sense ;— and if the effect of what we have written is merely to correct 
this tendency, and to recover the true line of boundary of a certain 
study, we shall have done something, for such separation is always to 
the improvement of each particular science, and besides supplies a 
true and exact rule in any work of criticism. 

Mr. Ruskin is desirous, in company with many other reformers, of 
forming a theory of political economy on his own estimate of “utility.” 
He and his associates are at liberty to write as many moral or emo- 
tional essays as they choose on the subject of what is really useful and 
desirable ; but their mistake and offence is in applying to their own 
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standards the laws of a science which at the foundation expels the 
idea that there can be any certain standard of usefulness beyond the 
mixed and fleeting verdicts of each separate portion of a whole com- 
munity, beyond, in short, what any number of men may choose to 
consider useful and to invest with a purchaseable character. 

What right has Mr. Ruskin to interpret for the innkeeper in the illus- 
tration what is desirable for the convenience or ornament of his house? 
He might do so certainly, in his familiar line, as a critic on architecture ; 
but as certainly not as a teacher of political economy. Mr. Ruskin 
thinks the iron railing a worthless incumbrance ; the innkeeper thinks 
it “useful ;” he has judged that his place is ornamented by it, or, perhaps, 
made more respectable by the addition. His visitor has no right to 
dispute that judgment ix any sense of political economy. True, he may 
argue with the innkeeper on a point of bad taste, or may even lecture 
him on the sin or impropriety of making himself conspicuous to drunk- 
ards ; but when he comes to tell him that he is groaning under a new 
law which he (Mr. Ruskin) has discovered in political economy, that 
he is the victim of the Capitalist who had the mine worked out of 
which the iron railing was produced—that “the old rider and reiver 
frankly quartered himself on the publican for the night, and the modern 
one merely makes his lance into an iron spike, and persuades his host 
to buy it” —he is simply talking nonsense. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Ruskin in “ comparing the modern ac- 
quisitive power of Capital with that of the lance and the sword — the 
only difference being that the levy of black-mail in old times was by force, 
and is now by cozening.” It is illogical enough, and we only take 
space to remark that as all bargains are made by two persons, the 
word “cozening” applies to both, or to neither. We cannot see, as we 
have already said, that the Capitalist has any more power than any 
other individual to create wants, and thereby the “far more terrific 
power ” to determine the direction and object of Jabor. But Mr. Rus- 
kin’s violence, illogical as it is, interests us as part of that common 
tendency of modern dabblers in political economy to turn and twist 
everything to the reproach of the Capitalist, and to offer this unfortu- 
nate person as the solution of all evils and difficulties in the world of 
traffic. It is one of the noisiest and most pestilent of our schools of 
reform ; and it is not likely to abate its affectation of literary dilettan- 
tism when such men as Mr. Ruskin have been added to its teachers. 

But the distinguished author of the “Stones of Venice” has really 
done nothing more (for we will not admit that he is any discoverer) than 
echo, with some aggravation, the common outcry of a class of thinkers 
far more violent than profound. We are really sorry to see him in this 
shallow company. The denunciation of the Capitalist is common 
and stupid enough, the habitual clamor of cheap newspapers and 
demagogues. It is the keynote of half the public discussions of the 
day ; the stock argument of vulgar, noisy orators. But these ordinary 
“reformers,” from their lesser intellectual power, are less dangerous 
than Mr. Ruskin, and, for the same reason, less culpable than he. 
They do not understand, as he may be supposed to be fully able to 
understand, what a large and vicious animosity is introduced into the 
whole body of society by the hostile relation of Labor and Capital. 
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Indeed, we find many in the class of modern reformers who, while 
they display in words of blazing indignation the tyranny of Capital, 
are yet apparently wholly insensible of the effect of their teaching, and 
who would resent the idea that they are giving to the laboring classes 
lessons of riot and plunder, ‘They teach these the existence of a great 
evil and wrong, but they stop short, and draw back from the direct 
conclusion of violence, and attempt to escape the consequences of 
their doctrine by pointing out remedies other and more devious than 
that of revolt. ‘Thus the author of “ Alton Locke” describes Capital 
in such phrases as “ the very fiend who is devouring the masses,” “ the 
lowest embodiment of Mammon, ‘the black pool of Agio,’ and its 
money-gamblers,” etc. Yet, as to remedy, we are told :—“ the battle 
remains still to be fought ; the struggle is internecine ; only no more 
with weapons of flesh and blood, but with a mightier weapon — with 
that association which is the true bane of Mammon — the embodiment 
of brotherhood and love.” 

Here is just the mistake of these mild-mannered reformers of the 
class of such clerical apostles of English Chartism as Mr. Charles 
Kingsley, and such esthetic teachers of Political Economy as Mr. John 
Ruskin. ‘They think to point out a great evil and crime in society, 
and yet to control and dictate the remedy, to say to those whom they 
have aroused by a sense of outrage what shall be the mode and 
measure of redress ; whereas all the experience of mankind is to the 
effect that a people convinced that they are suffering from a wrong 
will proceed to correct it in the most direct and obvious way, and will 
not be choice of remedies. Once thoroughly convince the English 
laborer that he is the victim of oppression, once arouse his robust 
indignation, and it will be idle to preach to him that he must choose to 
be relieved in no other way than the growth of Christian charity or in 
the even slower paces of Parliamentary legislation. He will choose his 
own remedy, and that which is apparently the shortest cut to relief. 
It is the merest vanity of the reformer, which the world has seen 
wrecked a thousand times, to raise a storm and then to ride and direct 
it. 

Yet further, in this denunciation and reviling of Capital the reformers 
fail to appreciate that in throwing odium upon wealth and endeavoring 
to obtain a regard for it as a blot and deformity in society, they are 
dealing a direct discouragement to industry, and taking away its main 
aspiration. And, above all, they fail to apprehend the most important 
fact, that the Capitalist is the powerful and indispensable agent in all 
the great works of modern civilisation. 

It is the Capitalist who founds cities, builds steamboats and rail- 
roads, and raises all the great monuments of industry in our modern 
life. It is the accumulations in the uneven distribution of wealth that 
give picturesqueness and. health to the whole society. In the use of 
all means we must have concentration to produce great effects, and we 
do not see how this principle can be denied or diminished in the case 
of money rather than in that of any other agent. It is Capital which 
gives the necessary concentration for all the great improvements of our 
age ; and of the recent experiment of codpferation, as in opposition to 
the power of the “money-kings,” we have only to remark here that 
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whatever its benefits, it can never compete with the singleness and 
power of the direction of wealth in the hands of the Capitalist ; in 
short, with the concentration of effort in such a case, and consequently 
the magnitude of results. ‘The present is an age in which industry is 
monumental, and we doubt not that, after all, the condition is as happy 
as it is splendid. ‘The even diffusion of wealth entreated and prayed 
for by our millennial reformers is not only a condition in which would 
expire the natural energy of society, but one in which we are persuaded 
it would be least happy, for certainly there can be no happiness where 
the instincts of human nature are unsatisfied and its aspirations unem- 
ployed. But we shall not pursue here these thoughts. 

We repeat that the feature of our age is large works of public utility, 
It is the age of the Submarine Telegraph, the Suez Canal, and the 
Pacific Railroad. The people of America are set to work on great 
monuments of industry, among the least of which are railroads which 
are interlacing the country as thickly almost as the turnpikes of another 
age. Now, such works of public utility must be undertaken either by 
the State or by Capital, the accumulations of wealth in the hands of 
individuals. It is not necessary to discuss here the many reasons 
which prevail against a Government going out of its legitimate province 
to make internal improvements, or to assist such works, unless inc- 
dentally ; while no one can doubt the superior instinct of the capitalist 
in making such investments, and his greater skill and economy in their 
management. ‘The capitalist of our age is a public benefactor by the 
very force of circumstances. He necessarily has to deal with a large 
number of persons, for he must find a jarge patronage to employ his 
wealth ; the Public is his customer; and thus, excepting cases of 
miserly hoarding or eccentric management of wealth, he is bound to 
employ it in those great public uses in which the industry of our times 
is organised and characteristic. ‘The man of wealth of our day builds 
railroads and canals ; he opens new markets ; he founds homes in the 
wilderness ; he enables industry to organise itself, and he gives it a 
force and directness which it could not otherwise attain. His judg- 
ment in originating and directing works of public improvement is 
necessarily and vastly superior to what any company of politicians 
that call themselves the State can possibly devise in this line ; he 
furnishes a guide to industry with which nothing can compete, and he 
directs it unerringly to the greatest and noblest results with which it 
can crown an age of progress. 

As Macaulay puts it in that plain, strong way to which he sometimes 
descends from rhetoric-making when he is disposed to be argumenta- 
tive -— 


“It scarcely ever happens that any private man, or body of men, will invest 
property in a canal, a tunnel, or a bridge, but from an expectation that the outlay will 
be profitable to them. No work of this sort can be profitable to private speculators, 
unless the public be willing to pay for the use of it. The public will not pay of their 
own accord for what yields no profit or convenience to them. There is thus a direct 
and obvious connection between the motives which induce individuals to undertake 
such a work, and the utility of the work. 

“Can we find any such connection in the case of a public work executed by a 
government. If it is useful, are the individuals who rule the country richer? It it 
is useless, are they poorer? A public man may be solicitous for his credit: but is 
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not he likely to gain more credit by a useless display of architecture in a great town, 
than by the best road or the best canal in some remote province ? The fame of public 
works is a much less certain test of their utility than the amount of toll collected at 
them. In a corrupt age there will be a direct embezzlement. Jn the purest age 
there will be abundance of jobbing. Never were the statesmen of any country more 
sensitive to public opinion, and more spotless in pecuniary transactions than those 
who have of late governed England. Yet we have only to look at the buildings 
recently erected in London for a proof of our rule. In a bad age the fate of the 
public is to be robbed. In a good age it is much milder—merely to have the 
dearest and the worst of everything. 

“ Buildings for State purposes the State must erect. And here we think that, in 
general, the State ought to stop. _ We firmly believe that five hundred thousand 
pounds subscribed by individuals for railroads and canals, would produce more ad- 
vantage to the public than five millions voted by Parliament for the same purpose. 
There are certain old saws about the master’s eye, and about everybody’s business, 
in which we place very great faith.” 


In reflections so plain, the Capitalist appears to us as a public bene- 
factor, pointing out the best works of public utility, furnishing an 
inspiration to industry, and guiding labor to its best results. It is a 
beneficent mission of modern wealth that the political economists, 
intent upon their sentimental revilings, have generally managed to 
overlook. Destroy the office of Capital in our modern civilisation, 
let Wealth no longer indicate. what is most useful and best for its cus- 
tomer, the Public, and there would be blotted out one of the best 
indicators of our progress ; every barometer of trade would be de- 
ranged, and we would ever lose that guide in public affairs to which 
even Governments habitually resort for instruction, looking to the 
popularity and wisdom of their own measures as reflected in those 
exchanges in which Wealth has set up a tribunal more unerring than 
cabinets or political assemblies. ‘The Gold Board of Wall Street and 
the Bourse of Paris are schools as indispensable to our modern civili- 
sation as are the political institutions of our day ; and if Wealth has 
been exalted, let us reflect that it has been to give us another method 
of instruction, another tribunal and guide in the progress of the age. 

Finally, in a better appreciation of the moral uses of Wealth, such 
as we have described, we look for a decline of that tone which has 
so violently arraigned it as the enemy of Labor, and the despoiler of 
our age. On the whole, we are content to conclude in the faith of a 
coming theory of political economy healthier and more conservative 
than that preached by Mr. Ruskin, which will reject the dogma of a 
natural war between Capital and Labor, protecting the former from 
such insolence and rage as we have quoted in this article from one of 
the first living authors in England, and which will teach that in the 
science of the distribution of wealth, those accumulations and inequal- 
ities which are called Capital may not only be the means of the 
progress of our civilisation, but may also be conducive to the happiness 
of the race, 


EDWARD A. POLLARD. 











Once A Week. 


CROSSBONES’ FATHER. 


HENEVER a new fellow came to MacLaren’s, he was sure 

to be pumped pretty dry without loss of time, as regarded 
his name, his father’s occupation, and the number and appearance 
of his sisters. Other points were discussed more at leisure. 

MacLaren’s, you must know, was situated in a village a few miles 
out of Liverpool ; there were nearly sixty fellows there, so you may be 
sure several of them had made up their minds to go to sea as soon as 
ever they left school: and as two or three of these slept in my bed- 
room —the “juniors’” room —that will account for what took place 
there after old Wiggy took away the candle every night. Old Wiggy 
was the French master, and if you could have seen his head — well, 
never mind. 

Among the other impositions on parents which were set forth in 
MacLaren’s prospectus, none of which were ever kept to, except 
perhaps the “experienced dentist,” who used to come every half, and 
take out all the best double teeth in the fellows’ heads ; amongst these, 
I say, it was stated that “a library of well-selected books is provided 
for the use of the young gentlemen.” Now.I appeal to any one who 
went there, if there ever was a greater crammer than this. What does 
well-selected mean, I should like to know? Are “Principles of 
Geology,” or “ Life of Rev. Benjamin Bubb,” or “General Gazetteer,” 
or “Treatise on Conic Sections,” well selected? I suppose next they'll 
call the Latin Grammar and Arithmetic a well-selected library of books. 
To be sure, there were two or three odd volumes of the “ Waverley 
Novels,” but as they were all the middles of the tales, of course that 
took a good deal from the interest of reading them. ‘The only two 
really good books in the lot were “Curiosities of Nature and Art,” 
and “Lives of Buccaneers and Pirates.” ‘These two were always in 
the hands of some of the “juniors,” and were read out in the bedroom 
so often, that at last we could have done almost as well without the 
books as with them. (Whoever read them had to sit on the floor in 
one corner with the candle partly under a bed for fear of surprises.) 
The “ Pirates” was, of course, the greater favourite of the two, and 
Calomel I do really think knew it all off from one end to the other ; 
and was always persuading fellows to walk the plank by means of a 
bolster off the beds on to the floor ; and building caves with the bed- 
clothes. He got tired of that after he was pulled out of his cave one 
night by MacLaren, and walked into with a slipper. The fellows were 
sorry for old Calomel, of course, but it was great fun for them, and 
they couldn’t help larking him a good deal about the idea of a pirate 
being had out of his cave and slippered. Well, this brings me to what 
I was going to say. One night, in the middle of a half, after we had 
gone to bed, MacLaren came into our room with a candle and a new 
fellow. He told us the new fellow’s name was Hartley ; waited till 
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he undressed, watched him into bed with little Binns, next bed to 
Calomel, wished us good-night, told us to go to sleep, and left us. Go 
to sleep, O yes, I dare say! The minute the sitting-room door was 
heard to slam upon MacLaren, you may fancy, if you can, the volley 
of questions directed at Binns’s bed. 

The new chap was very talkative: said he had been living with his 
aunt in Yorkshire for years, but that she having suddenly got married, 
he had been sent home to Liverpool, and thence to Mac’s. Had both 
brothers and sisters, but having been so little at home didn’t know 
much about them. He asked if Mac was very strict ; and when we 
said “we believed him; wasn’t he, just?” he said he was afraid it 
wouldn’t suit him, for that he had been used to his own fling in York- 
shire: and then went on to that extent about guns, horses, and dogs, 
that Calomel at last asked him rather drily, if he had nothing left to 
show for all this? He replied that he had a watch which his aunt had 
given him. 

“Oh,” says Calomel, “a watch is nothing: my father has two, a 
chronometer and a repeater.” 

“ And mine,” retorted the new chap, “ has three.” 

In short, it became a regular bragging match between the two ; and 
if the new fellow told as many lies as to our certain knowledge Calomel 
did, why he was a pretty good hand at it, that’s all. In spite of all 
Dobbs could say though, the new chap always trumped his best cards : 
when Dobbs mentioned a pony at home (which we knew he hadn’t 
got), Hartley was down on him with his aunt’s stables, and when Calomel 
spoke of a pistol which he possessed, the other declared that Dobbs 
should only have seen the rabbit-shooting in Yorkshire, and moreover 
stated that there were hanging up in his father’s house in Liverpool 
two guns, four pistols, and a sword, of which he intended to avail 
himself during the next holidays. 

“ By-the-bye,” said Calomel, rather sneeringly (and we all at once 
remembered that the question hadn’t been asked before, but it was out 
of all rule, you see, a fellow coming in in the dark), “what zs your 
father ?” 

“My father?” said the new chap very quietly. “Oh, he’s a pirate.” 

“A what?” shouted Calomel, jumping straight upright in bed, and 
so loud, that the other had only time to repeat in the same matter-of- 
fact way “A pirate,” before we heard old Mac come out of the sitting- 
room, and along the passage to our door. Down went Dobbs in such 
a hurry, that we heard Azs head go with a great bang against the bed’s ; 
so that he couldn’t help giving a loud “Oh!” though the rest of us 
were breathing very hard to make believe we were asleep. 

Mac called out that if he heard any more noise, he would do what 
should keep us awake for some time, and then went off. 

More would very likely have been said then, so great was the sensa- 
tion caused by the new fellow’s declaration, but as we didn’t hear Mac’s 
sitting-room door shut again, we couldn’t tell but that he was some- 
where listening. 

Not that there was anything of the sneak in Mac ; only he liked to 
catch fellows at it. Very different to old Wiggy, whose real name was 
Girard, and who was hated by everybody for coaxing (or cogling as we 
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used to call it) till he got something against the fellows, and then 
making their knuckles black and blue with a big door-key. There 
was no time to say much next morning, for every one always lay in bed 
as long as he dared after the first bell rang, and had only time to jump 
into his clothes, and get down to prayers before the second bell stopped. 
Calomel just asked once during dressing, so as to prevent any mistake, 
“What did you say your father was, last night, you sir?” But the 
reply was just given in the same cool way, “ A pirate.” Calomel said 
no more. 

After breakfast, however, a lot of us got together in the play-ground, 
and talked the matter over. The existence of pirates was beyond 
question: there was no reason to doubt that they possessed sons like 
other people, and perhaps left their businesses to them ; but we were 
not aware of any recorded case in which such sons had been sent to a 
“classical and commercial academy,” as Mac’s was called in the 
prospectus. We couldn't help allowing, however, that the new fellow’s 
manner was favourable and convincing. We argued, too, that if this 
gentleman were really a pirate, it would account for the possession not 
only of the three watches, which were doubtless acquired in the exer- 
cise of his profession, but also of the guns, pistols, and sword, which 
would be to him in that case the merest necessaries of existence. In 
short, most of us inclined to the belief, that the new fellow’s story 
was true ; though a few, headed by Calomel, urged that we had only 
his word for it, and that we knew nothing of him. But then Calomel 
was jealous, and no wonder: he had been the chief authority on such 
points for so long, that he wasn’t likely to relish giving in, as he would 
have to do, of course, to a fellow with such advantages of birth. 

However, we agreed to ask Hartley more about it, and by way of 
beginning, we proposed that he should show us the watch his aunt 
had given him. He pulled it out at once ; it was an old silver one, 
very nearly round, so that it made a great swelling upon his chest, as 
he wore it in his waistcoat pocket. It had a great effect on the fellows ; 
it was just such a watch as might have been buried in an iron chest 
for ever so long ; and though it didn’t come from his father, but from 
his aunt, that was nothing; it was in the family. It clinched his 
story, and we christened him “Crossbones” on the spot. As for the 
watch, that always was called “Oliver Cromwell,” it was so old and 
solid. 

You may be sure we asked Crossbones a good many questions about 
his father, but at first he didn’t seem to think much about the matter ; 
and it was only after a week or two’s listening to the bedroom readings 
that he began to let out by degrees, and gave us at different times a 
good many particulars: how that his father’s vessel was a regular 
clipper, carried one hundred guns, had a crew of eighty men (many of 
them blacks), and was called the Blue Blazer; the guns, he thought, 
when pressed on the point, were from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred pounders. He stated, moreover, that the meals both of 
officers and crew were always served on gold plates and dishes, which 
were mere drugs on board by reason of their abundance ; and that the 
only beverage ever touched was rum with gunpowder in it — all which 
his father had told him in moments of confidence. 
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This beat books into fits ; and even Calomel felt that he must give 
in, which he did, and became a great chum of Crossbones. Between 
them they established a society, of which every member was to swear 
solemnly not to let out anything ; which he couldn’t have done if he 
wished, as there was nothing to let out. However, we all tied up the 
ends of our fingers with twine in the bedroom one night, and having 
pricked them with a quill pen, let them bleed into a gill cup, over 
which we then took the oath on a prayer-book. ‘The chief rule was 
that no member should speak to another member about the society’s 
affairs, without first putting his right forefinger to the side of his nose, 
and saying, “Blood?” If all right, the other member put A7/s finger 
to Ais nose, and said, “Thunder!” then they both whistled, and then 
it was all right. Of course everybody knew the other members, but 
it was necessary to be very particular — societies always are. Cross- 
bones and Calomel were first and second officers, and at first every- 
body was doing nothing but whistling and blooding and thundering ; 
but after a time it got tiresome, having nothing more to say when you 
found you were at liberty to speak. Besides, the fellows got into a 
way of laughing so that they couldn’t whistle, and in a short time the 
society pretty well died out. 

Then we took to digging caves, but after one fell in upon little Binns, 
and as nearly smothered him as a toucher, why that didn’t prosper ; 
so we had to fall back upon Listening to Crossbones—and some 
wonderful things he told us. I don’t know whether it was from what 
he heard, or out of his own head, that one of the fellows, who was 
very clever that way, drew and coloured a representation of Crossbones’ 
father, whiskered and moustached, in a green jacket edged with fur, 
red tights, big buff boots, and a brass helmet, with a drawn sword in 
one hand, and a black banner with a skull upon it in the other. On 
acannon close by hung a large blue cloak, supposed to be the means 
of hiding Crossbones’ father’s professional dress from the public when 
he came ashore to visit Crossbones and the rest of the family. 

When this picture was shown to Crossbones he shook his head, as 
much as to say his father was not unlike it, but more so: so the lights 
were touched up a bit, and so many daggers and pistols hung about 
the figure, that you would have wondered there was room for them. 

Well, during the midsummer holidays, as most of our set went out 
of town, none of us happened to see Crossbones ; and when we got 
back to school, we found to our astonishment that he always fought 
shy of our favourite subject when it was brought up, took no interest 
in the bedroom stories, and gave up the presidency of the society, 
thereby settling it altogether. None of us could make out what had 
come over him (though the idea was started at one time that his father 
had been caught and hanged), and he lost a good deal of popularity: 
and I do believe none of us would have cared to see him in the 
holidays, but that on the last night of the half he redeemed his char- 
acter nobly, by volunteering to put eight-and-seventy cockchafers in 
old Wiggy’s bed. Wiggy had quarrelled with Mac, and was leaving ; 
and when next morning he came stamping with rage into the school- 
room, and called out to Mac, “Sare, dey have put eensects een my 
bed!” we all felt that Crossbones was indeed still our friend, and we 
made it up to meet him the first Thursday after we got home. 
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When we met on that day — Crossbones, Calomel, I, and two other 
fellows — the first question was what we should do? Wé all voted for 
going straight down to the river, but Crossbones proposed bathing in 
an old clay-pit he knew of, where two people had been nearly drowned, 
and which was supposed to be forty feet deep in places. Of course 
that was very tempting, but we thought it too cold for bathing ; and at 
last we settled that it was to be the docks, where, however, Crossbones 
seemed very unwilling to go. We asked him if his father was at home ; 
but he said, No ; he was in the West Indies, or some of those places, 
or else we might have gone on board his vessel. 

On we went, however, and just as we got in sight of the river, a voice 
called out, “Well, Ned, whither bound, my lad?” and a man caught 
hold of Crossbones by the shoulder. Crossbones went as red as fire, 
and didn’t know which way to look, but he said, very sheepishly, “Oh, 
nowhere particular,” and was in a great hurry to be off. But the 
stranger was evidently not in a hurry, and turning to us, he said, 
“ Servant, young gentlemen ; schoolmates of Ned’s, I expect: I’m his 
father.” How we all stared at him and each other, you may fancy. 
Here was a man with a red face, dressed in blue pilot cloth, calling 
himself Crossbones’ father. No daggers, nor pistols, nor banners, nor 
boots, nor red legs, nor brass helmets. There was the smell of rum 
about him, it is true, so strong that I was obliged to pull out my 
pocket-handkerchief and pretend to blow my nose, as he talked to us, 
but not a sign of the gunpowder. 

Still we all felt, as appeared afterwards on comparing notes, that 
these things might admit of explanation, and that matters might turn 
out better than they looked ; so when Crossbones’ father said to him, 
“Ned, mayhap these young gents would like to have a look at the 
little craft,” we jumped at the proposal, and eagerly followed him 
down to the pier. We couldn’t talk, we were in such a state of expec- 
tation, and so not one word was said until Crossbones’ father led the 
way on board a small sloop, rather larger than an ordinary fishing 
smack, with a big number 15 on the sail, which I supposed must be a 
kind of captain’s boat to the Blue Blazer. But no sooner were we 
well on board, than Calomel gave a long whistle, and then caught me 
such a slap on the back as nearly choked me: “ It isn’t a pirate, but a 
pilot,” says he. And so it was. Crossbones’ father was very kind to 
us ; gave us biscuit and rum (which made us very ill afterwards), and did 
all he could to amuse us: but nothing could change the horrid fact of 
his being a quiet, respectable, seafaring man. 

Crossbones wouldn’t go ashore with us ; he told me afterwards that 
he couldn’t have stood our chaff: but I was so sorry for him, that, before 
I left, I said to him, “ Crossbones, what made you tell us those con- 
founded yarns?” 

“Well,” he said, “when I first went to Mac’s I’d been so long in the 
middle of Yorkshire, that I didn’t know the difference between a 
pilot and a pirate, and I thought my father was one. And when I 
heard from the book about pirates, I made up what I thought sounded 
best.” 

“ But about the three watches, and the guns and pistols, Cross- 
bones?” 
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“Well, then,” said Crossbones, irritably, “what did Calomel brag 
in that way for? I wasn’t going to be beaten by him.” 

Next half, Crossbones, from one cause or another, had about twenty 
fights with different fellows, and pirates went a good deal out of fashion. 








The Saturday Review. 
SHREWS. 


NUMBER of good old-fashioned words, those pictorial and 
A uncompromising epithets in which our forefathers delighted, 
have gone out of date, and in their stead we have polite para- 
phrases which avoid nothing so much as calling things by their right 
names. ‘Thus we have no shrews or scolds now; we have sensitive 
temperaments and nervous organisations, we have irritable natures and 
difficult tempers, but of shrews or scolds we have as little as of the 
ducking-stool which was their punishment. And yet the class sur- 
vives, though its name and award have both passed away, and though 
the form is considerably modified ; for the Victorian shrew is very 
unlike her older Elizabethan sister, happily for those of us who have 
to dwell within her sphere. Such a young person as “ Katherine the 
curst” could not exist for a moment in any decent drawing-room ; and 
what even the noblest and purest of Shakspeare’s women were per- 
mitted to say without the loss of dignity or consideration would subject 
any modern tradesman’s wife to unconditional condemnation, and a 
character torn into such rags as could never be repaired. But for all 
its softer manifestation humanity is not yet purged of its evil humour 
of shrewishness—that evil humour which has existed as long as hu- 
manity itself. History is fultof stories of shrews, of whom of course 
the archetype is Xantippe. But it seems to have been the lot of many 
great men beside Socrates to have had the same ill-luck in their matri- 
monial ventures, and to have drawn a vixen when they put in for a 
wife. Albert Diirer drew such a questionable prize ; Milton another ; 
Palissy was belaboured with his wife’s not unnatural reproaches when 
one by one her household goods were taken to feed that ravenous fur- 
nace of his, and the children cried for the bread which was sacrificed 
in the search after white enamel. Perhaps it is part of the moral 
training of a certain kind of hero that he should have a shrewish wife, 
on the principle of the grace which comes by tribulation, and the no- 
bleness to be got at only under the pressure of daily chastisement. 
Anyway, great men have often married themselves to shrewish wives, 
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and curst tempers have been mated with patient ones more frequently 
than happily. 

A shrew is by no means a virago. She may be a vixen, but she is 
seldom ferocious. Her pleasure is to scold, not to strike, and she is 
more likely to excite a fray than to join in it when it has developed 
into a fight. Such as the old masters painted her as in their day of 
the highest classes, she is found now only among the people, where 
indeed she is not infrequent—that shrill-voiced, ferret-eyed, sharp- 
nosed little woman we all know of, standing with her arms akimbo, 
ready to take fire at the faintest spark, and scolding at all creation. 
Every village and country town has such a woman — the dread of the 
children and meeker kind of young folks in her district, the sport of 
rude boys who like to “set her off,” from a safe distance, and the scoff 
of beery men who chaff her husband in their heavy way about the 
grey mare, at home ; but with all that she keeps a tidy hearth, saves 
money, and has as good a name for honesty as for industry. She 
brings up her family after the strictest pattern of morality, leading 
them into the way they should go by thumpings and railings that never 
end, and she would disown any of them who by chance lapsed into 
public transgression ; yet she drives her husband to the ale-house, as 
Rip van Winkle’s wife drove hers by the force of her tongue alone, 
driving her sons after him, while her daughters take to showy dresses 
and illicit love-making, as their form of dram-drinking, to help them 
over the hard lines laid down for them by their shrewish mother. So 
that, in spite of herself and all her cares, the family of the village 
scold more often than not turns out badly, simply because of her un- 
governable temper. Every community has one such member, a busy, 
bustling, notable little woman who halves her life between toiling and 
railing, working hard to keep her family respectable, but succeeding 
for the most part only in making them miserable, and who, when 
she dies, dies in a chorus of commendation, unloved and unregretted 
by all. 

But beyond this primitive type of the shrew, we have enough and to 
spare of .a more refined kind among the educated ; good women who 
do not flirt, nor spend too much money on dress or pleasure, who are 
content to stay at home and look after their houses and children, but 
who take out in ill-temper what they deny to naughtiness, and think 
themselves justified because their sins are not those of the lust of the 
flesh or the pride of life. The house over which a shrew presides is a 
weariness to the souls of those forced to dwell therein. She is for 
ever scolding the servants when she is not changing them ; and servants 
never do well when they are scolded. Either it makes them more 
stupid than they were before, or it rouses their bad passions, and turns 
an unintentional mistake into a wilful misdeed. But the shrew cannot 
be taught this ; nor can she make allowance for human infirmities. 
With her those uneducated maids and men who do her service must be 
free from all traces of original sin, and from all the consequences of 
ignorance. They must be able too to bear unjust rebuke without so 
much as looking a remonstrance, and if they venture to express one it 
is sure to end in an angry warning “this day month.” ‘The same kind 
of thing goes on with her children. There is no good-natured slipping 
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over faults, no smoothing away of difficulties, no making the best of 
the bad, and so escaping the full flavour of evils which are bad enough 
at the best ; she worries and drives and scolds them through the whole 
of the day, then wonders that they shrink from her, and that their very 
fear induces falsehood. As for her husband, she is of so much use by 
her perpetual nagging that she saves the necessity of purgatory after 
death by giving him the full benefit of it beforehand. If he quietly 
withdraws from the unequal contest, and leaves her to her shrewishness 
while he betakes himself to his club, she then makes capital out of her 
wrongs and loudly sets forth her virtues ; how she has always done her 
best to save his pocket ; how she has been a faithful wife and a careful 
mother, and worked and kept house like any slave, while others, whose 
husbands idolize them, spent and racketed, and have had more than 
one flirtation such as a married woman should not have. And yet 
look at them and their husbands, and then see the difference with hers. 
Poor shrew! that proverb about the dinner of herbs and the stalled ox 
has never carried any weight with her or taught her any lesson. As 
with the village scold, so with a shrew of the upper class ; her children 
either leave home prematurely or marry ill. ‘They neither see nor care 
for the real love and sterling goodness often underlying that bitter 
temper ; all they know is that mamma is always cross and that she 
makes their lives wretched. And as we are all more or less superficial 
in our judgments, and swayed by our own selfish pain or pleasure, pre- 
ferring to be made happy by a little less rigid morality rather than 
unhappy by extra virtue, we can scarcely blame the children of the 
shrew for not divining what they do not see, and for doing their best to 
escape from what they suffer. But many a shrew has broken her heart 
before now for what seems to be the ingratitude and coldness of those 
whom her own temper only drove from her. , 
Shrews are generally inclined to meanness of habit and stinginess 
of dealing ; neither are they women of luxuriant temperament. A 
woman may be violent, passionate, jealous, and unreasonable, with 
blood boiling at all points, as ardent in anger as in love, and fierce in 
all her passions, but she is not a shrew. ‘The shrew proper is a-thin- 
lipped, unsensuous woman, unmerciful to “ hussies,” and intolerant of 
self-indulgence. There is something in the very fact of being at loose 
ends in morality that seems to soften people’s tempers, save indeed 
when the whole nature is coarsely wrong and violent altogether ; while 
a woman who is absolutely impeccable on the score of discretion often 
gives herself no trouble on that of amiability. She seems to think that 
nothing else is needed if only Mrs. Grundy is satisfied, and that to be 
good and disagreeable is not the high treason against*virtue which the 
old saying makes it out to be. Perhaps, however, it is too much to 
expect poor humanity to be square on all four sides and right in every 
corner. Men rarely scold as women scold. A few do so, certainly, 
all types running into each other ; but men are kept in order by the 
fact of physical strength, as well as by a certain instinctive respect for 
each other which women have not got. Men could not be brought to 
suffer from one another what women bear from women ; hence a scold- 
ing man generally takes his wife and daughters for his vessels of wrath, 
their sex rendering them incapable of punishing him, save by retalia- 
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tion in kind, when they generally come the worst off. For in a scolding 
match, as everywhere else, the heavier metal must tell, and when men 
are shrews at all they surpass even the shrewishness of women. 

But though we can afford to laugh at it from a safe distance, the 
fault of shrewishness is indeed a great one. Olden times appreciated 
it at rather a high figure. The cucking-stool wherein the scold was 
bound before her own door to be pelted and insulted by the mob, and 
the ducking-stool in which she was ducked and half-drowned, were 
rough modes of showing dislike to an unpleasant habit. Certainly we 
do not wish to see them revived, and, indeed, we rarely meet nowadays 
with the same kind or amount of shrewishness that was once so general 
in all classes, and punished so severely among the poor. Manners 
have so far softened and become refined that a shrew of the lady class, 
however shrewish she may be, has to refrain from abusive epithets 
under pajn of class degradation, and must confine herself to the ex- 
pression of her displeasure without the aid of full-flavoured adjectives. 
Yet, though the form may be so much softened, the vice is not eradi- 


cated ; and what we want to make clear is, that scolding is a vice like | 


any other, difficult to shake off when once adopted, and one that eats 
into the moral nature more deeply than people are aware of. And the 
odd part of the business is that most shrews are unconscious of 
deserving blame. The woman who rails and fumes at every trifling 
annoyance that occurs, till she makes the whole house miserable, does 
not know that she is committing a sin. She only thinks herself 
wronged by circumstances or by people, and that she is exercising a 
righteous indignation, and making a quite justifiable protest against 
the same. She does not dream that she is digging the grave of her 
own happiness and esteem ; but, after she has worried her family to 
the very verge of madness, laments her hard case in not being loved 
—she who would do so much for them! So she would in all proba- 
bility ; for nine times out of ten it is her temper, not her heart, that is 
in fault, and we frequently find the most uncomfortable shrew capable 
of the most heroic virtue when the pinch comes. Yet as pinches are 
only occasional, and the ordinary monotonous highway the place we 
mostly walk in, the shrew’s heroic virtues are brought into play but 
rarely, while her shrewishness is a thing of every day, and her power 
—and habit — of making people unhappy, one that has no ending save 
in death. 
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For Tue New Eciectric MaGazing. 





CAREFUL estimate of the widely disseminated power with 

which the Creator has endowed mankind, has taught me to 
regard success as the legitimate result of judiciously disposed means ; 
the ultimatum of well directed effort. 

Concentration and equipoise are the grand secrets which compre- 
hend the economy of forces. It is to uses rather than means that we 
look for an illustration of the paradoxical philosophy of cause and 
effect ; a solution of the mysterious problem of human capability. 

There are many who fail in consequence of misdirected capacity ; 
who squander royal means to very paltry ends; who bankrupt the 
grandest intention in the narrowness of material endeavor ; who sacri- 
fice immortal purpose to the miserable exigency of the day and the 
hour ; who live and love, hate and suffer, as if there were no to-morrow, 
nor eternity in which to render an account. 

More execrable are ‘the class of human beings who are content to 
drift ; who have mistaken God and destiny: fate-bedriven, languishing 
drones in the great swarming hive of preparatory life ; late sleepers 
in the golden morning of action, who deal with existence as if it were 
a game of hazard. 

The good ‘n such natures is stifled, and seems as buds of April 
struggling through a mould of faded heather ; diamonds hidden with 
the dust of sense; a faint tracery of green, springing through the 
stones of a pavement shutting life’s verdure in. A sad epitome of 
misdirected effort is the record of God’s chosen children of inspiration. 

There are more mute inglorious Miltons than he whom the poet has 
elegized: there is many a Caesar whose voice has never been heard 
in council-halls of State ; many a Hannibal deprived of his baptism 
of blood, and Alexander minus his sceptre of world-wide empire. 

Who knows but that an embryo “ First Consul” may be lurking 
neath the unpretentious garb of a service-chastened soldier of the 
second empire? Yet Louis and the world at large will fail to recog- 
nise the rival, until a Bonaparte strikes the alarum of destiny. 

Great events are born of convulsion ; yet upon apparently insignifi- 
cant issues are hung the destinies of men. But for the negative sign 
of Lacoste, Waterloo had never fallen to Blucher, nor the sunken road 
of Ohain been the sepulchre of French legions. 

Opportunity is often the gateway to advancement ; then let us lose 
none for want of proper insight. The how and when we shall make 
an application of forces, is the great issue at stake. There is every- 
thing in beginning right: to go wrongly into the harness is to work 
without system, and defeat the best intention. Let us work earnestly : 
levity and inertia are the direst foes to human endeavor, and sloth is 
inevitable defeat. 
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Let us turn to the royal workers of destiny ; men who, though they 
carry the athlete’s iron muscle under the silken tissue of effeminacy, 
are wrought of the stuff of which victory is made: they are living 
examples of the predominance of human will; the ascendency of 
mind over might, of spirit over matter. They are fearless to resist 
and to endure. Apparent defeat seems to carry with it the nerve, 
bone, blood and muscle of a new endeavor. 

Lips, which perchance have drunk gall from the sweets of a thousand 
cups, will tell you that experience is wisdom ; that existence is prepara- 
tion and consecration ; that the chance which men call hazard means 
God’s providence ; that duty is life’s immortelle ; that patience is 
courage, and work is success. 

Thus, ever binding energy to effort in the grand economy of forces, 
they have grasped with desperate zeal the purpose lying next the 
omnipotent heart, and found God in the thing lying nearest to be 
done. 

Life is a test-fire, useful to temper the metal of which the best 
characters are formed. 

I remember, on the occasion of a visit to the Navy Yard, to have 
turned from the inspection of the various engines and munitions of 
warfare to watch the great hammer which fashioned the metal for 
service. The substance was flinty and obdurate, it groaned and 
crackled, but the straight, steady stroke of the hammer never ceased 
until the iron was rendered malleable. I looked upon that flattened 
mass as if it were a human thing. I have seen lives, proud rebellious 
lives, scorning test and pulsing with conscious power, so beat into 
utility, and broken over a rack of mortal agony for the service of 
humanity to the stature of Infinity. I have seen men and women, 
peers of saints and angels, come to be the simple drudges of destiny ; 
striving with faint hearts and weak hands to put from themselves the 
lures of temptation and sin. 

Only by scars is the victory won in the contest with life and with fate. 
Suffering is the second sight of the soul! A sure, though rugged foot- 
path winding o’er sublimest heights to God’s palm-shadowed peace. 

Where were heaven’s angelic martyrs but for earth’s altar-fires and 
crucifixions? If there had been no Calvary there would be no 
resurrection ; no crucifixion of the life that is; no triumphant entry 
into the higher life of the soul, of which time is a faint reflex, an 
aspiring suggestion, a fire in which we are burned clear for the 
illimitable years beyond. Better than the metal stainless for lack of 
trial, is that which comes forth cleansed from the test-heats of perdi- 
tion. Passion and resistance are educators ; we acquire the strength 
we have overcome. Passive virtue is suggestive weakness ; possible 
frailty. Negative truth is positive falsehood. ‘Trial is an excellent 
disciplinarian. The purification induced by the test-fate, may be 
gloriously perfected through courage, patience, and service: the three 
terms which comprise the highest and holiest requirement of life and 
its duties in the economy of forces. 

SALLIE J. HANCOCK. 














THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. SAPSEA. 


CCEPTING the Jackass as the type of self-sufficient stupidity 

and conceit —a custom, perhaps, like some few other customs, 
more conventional than fair —then the purest Jackass in Cloisterham 
is Mr. Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer. 

Mr. Sapsea “dresses at” the Dean; has been bowed to for the 
Dean, in mistake ; has even been spoken to in the street as My Lord, 
under the impression that he was the Bishop come down unexpectedly, 
without his chaplain. Mr. Sapsea is very proud of this, and of his 
voice, and of his style. He has even (in selling landed property) tried 
the experiment of slightly intoning in his pulpit, to make himself more 
like what he takes to be the genuine ecclesiastical article. So, in 
ending a Sale by Public Auction, Mr. Sapsea finishes off with an air 
of bestowing a benediction on the assembled brokers, which leaves 
the real Dean —a modest and worthy gentleman — far behind. 

Mr. Sapsea has many admirers ; indeed, the proposition is carried 
by a large local majority, even including non-believers in his wisdom, 
that he is a credit to Cloisterham. He possesses the great qualities 
of being portentous and dull, and of having a roll in his speech, and 
another roll in his gait; not to mention a certain gravely-flowing 
action with his hands, as if he were presently going to Confirm the 
individual with whom he holds discourse. Much nearer sixty years of 
age than fifty, with a flowing outline of stomach, and _ horizontal 
creases in his waistcoat ; reputed to be rich ; voting at elections in 
the strictly respectable interest ; morally satisfied that nothing but he 
himself has grown since he was a baby ; how can dunderheaded Mr. 
Sapsea be otherwise than a credit to Cloisterham, and society ? 

Mr. Sapsea’s premises are in the High Street, over against the 
Nuns’ House. ‘They are of about the period of the Nuns’ House, 
irregularly modernised here and there, as steadily deteriorating genera- 
tions found, more and more, that they preferred air and light to Fever 
and the Plague. Over the doorway is a wooden effigy, about half 
life-size, representing Mr. Sapsea’s father, in a curly wig and toga, in 
the act of selling. ‘The chastity of the idea, and the natural appear- 
ance of the little finger, hammer, and pulpit, have been much admired. 

Mr. Sapsea sits in his dull ground-floor sitting-room, giving first on 
his paved back-yard, and then on his railed-off garden. Mr. Sapsea 
has a bottle of port-wine on a table before the fire —the fire is an 
early luxury, but pleasant on the cool chilly autumn evening — and is 
characteristically attended by his portrait, his eight-day clock, and his 
weather-glass. Characteristically, because he would uphold himself 
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against mankind, his weather-glass against weather, and’ his clock 
against time. 

” By Mr. Sapsea’s side on the table are a writing-desk and Writing 
materials. Glancing at a scrap of manuscript, Mr. Sapsea reads it to 
himself with a lofty air, and then, slowly pacing the room with his 
thumbs in the arm- holes of his w aistcoat, repeats it from memory ; ; $0 
internally, though with much dignity, that the word “ Ethelinda” is’ 
alone audible. 

There are three wine-glasses in a tray on the table. His serving- 
maid entering, and announcing “ Mr. Jasper is come, sir,” Mr. Sapsea 
waves “ Admit him,” and draws two wine- glasses from the rank, as 
being claimed. 

“ Glad to see you, sir. I congratulate myself on having the honor 
of receiving you here for the first time.” Mr. Sapsea does the honors 
of his house in this wise. 

“You are very good. The honor is mine and the self-congratula- 
tion is mine.” 

“You are pleased to say so, sir. But I do assure you that it is a 
satisfaction to me to receive you in my humble home. And that is 
what I would not say to everybody.” Ineffable loftiness on Mr. 
Sapsea’s part accompanies these words, as leaving the sentence to be 
understood : “ You will not easily believe that your society can be a 
satisfaction to a man like myself; nevertheless, it is.” 

“T have for some time desired to know you, Mr. Sapsea.” 

“ And I, sir, have long known you by reputation as a man of taste. 
Let me fill your glass. I will give you, sir,” says Mr. Sapsea, filling 
his own: 

“When the French come over, 
May we meet them at Dover!” 


This was a patriotic toast in Mr. Sapsea’s infancy, and he is there- 
fore fully convinced of its being appropriate to any subsequent era. 

“You can scarcely be ignorant, Mr. Sapsea,” observes Jasper, 
watching the auctioneer with a smile as the latter stretches out his legs 
before the fire, “that you know the world.” 

“Well, sir,” is the chuckling reply, “I think I know something of it ; 
something of it.” 

“Your reputation for that knowledge has always interested and sur- 
prised me, and made me wish to know you. For Cloisterham is a 
little place. Cooped up in it myself, I know nothing beyond it, and 
feel it to be a very little place.” 

“If I have not gone to foreign countries, young man,” Mr. Sapsea 
begins, and then stops: “ You will excuse my calling you young man, 
Mr. Jasper? You are much my junior.” 

“ By all means.” 

“If I have not gone to foreign countries, young man, foreign coun- 
tries have come to me. They have come to me in the way of business, 
and I have improved upon my opportunities. Put it that I take an 
inventory, or make a catalogue. I see a French clock. I never saw 
him before in my life, but I instantly lay my finger on him and say 
‘Paris!’ I see some cups and saucers of Chinese make, equally 
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strangers to me personally: I put my finger on them, then and there, 
and I say ‘ Pekin, Nankin, and Canton.’ It is the same with Japan, 
with Egypt, and with bamboo and sandal-wood from the East Indies ; 
I put my finger on them all. I have put my finger on the North Pole 
before now, and said, ‘Spear of Esquimaux make, for half a pint of 
pale sherry!’” : 

“Really? A very remarkable way, Mr. Sapsea, of acquiring a 
knowledge of men and things.” ‘ 

“T mention it, sir,” Mr. Sapsea rejoins, with unspeakable compla- 
cency, “ because, as [ say, it don’t do to boast of what you are; but 
show how you came to be it, and then you prove it.” 

“Most interesting. We were to speak of the late Mrs. Sapsea.” 

“We were, sir.” Mr. Sapsea fills both glasses, and takes the 
decanter into safe keeping again. “ Before I consult your opinion as 
a man of taste on this little trifle”—holding it up—“ which is dut a 
trifle, and still has required some thought, sir, some little fever of the 
brow, I ought perhaps to describe the character of the late Mrs. 
Sapsea, now dead three-quarters of a year.” ; 

Mr. Jasper in the act of yawning behind his wine-glass, puts down 
that screen, and calls up a look of interest. It is a little impaired in 
its expressiveness by his having a shut-up gape still to dispose of, with 
watering eyes. 

“Half a dozen years ago, or so,” Mr. Sapsea proceeds, “when I 
had enlarged my mind up to—lI will not say to what it now is, for 
that might seem to aim at too much, but up to the pitch of wanting 
another mind to be absorbed in it—I cast my eye about me for a 
nuptial partner. Because, as I say, it is not good for man to be alone.” 

Mr. Jasper appears to commit this original idea to memory. 

“Miss Brobity at that time kept, I will not call it the rival establish- 
ment to the establishment at the Nuns’ House opposite, but I will call 
it the other parallel establishment down town. ‘The world did have it 
that she showed a passion for attending my sales, when they took 
place on half-holidays, or in vacation time. The world did put it 
about that she admired my style. ‘The world did notice that, as time 
flowed by, my style became traceable in the dictation-exercises of 
Miss Brobity’s pupils. Young man, a whisper even sprang up in 
obscure malignity, that one ignorant and besotted Churl (a parent) so 
committed himself as to object to it by name. But I do not believe 
this. For, is it likely that any human creature in his right senses 
would so lay himself open to be pointed at, by what I call the finger 
of scorn?” 

Mr. Jasper shakes his head. Not in the least likely. Mr. Sapsea, 
in a grandiloquent state of absence of mind, seems to refill his 
visitor’s glass, which is full already ; and does really refill his own, 
which is empty. 

“Miss Brobity’s Being, young man, was deeply imbued with homage 
to Mind. She revered Mind, when launched, or, as I say, precipitated, 
on an extensive knowledge of the world. When I made my proposal, 
she did me the honor to be so overshadowed with a species of Awe, 
as to be able to articulate only the two words, ‘Oh Thou !’— meaning 
myself. Her limpid blue eyes were fixed upon me, her semi-trans- 
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parent hands were clasped together, pallor overspread her aquiline 
features, and, though encouraged to proceed, she never did proceed a 
word further. I disposed of the parallel establishment, by private 
contract, and we became as nearly one as could be expected under 
the circumstances. But she never could, and she never did, find a 
phrase satisfactory to her perhaps-too-favorable estimate of my intel- 
lect. To the very last (feeble action of liver), she addressed me in 
the same unfinished,terms.” 

Mr. Jasper has closed his eyes as the auctioneer has deepened his 
voice. He now abruptly opens them, and says, in unison with the 
deepened voice “ Ah!”—rather as if stopping himself on the extreme 
verge of adding —“ men!” 

“T have been since,” says Mr. Sapsea, with his legs stretched out, 
and solemnly enjoying himself with the wine and the fire, “what you 
behold me ; I have been since a solitary mourner ; I have been since, 
as I say, wasting my evening conversation on the desert air. I will 
not say that I have reproached myself; but there have been times 
when I have asked myself the question: What if her husband had 
been nearer on a level with her? If she had not had to look up quite 
so high, what might the stimulating action have been upon the liver?” 

Mr. Jasper says, with an appearance of having fallen into dreadfully 
low spirits, that “he supposes it was to be.” 

“We can only suppose so, sir,” Mr. Sapsea coincides. “As I say, 
Man proposes, Heaven disposes. It may or may not be putting the 
same thought in another form ; but that is the way I put it.” 

Mr. Jasper murmurs assent. 

“And now, Mr. Jasper,” resumes the auctioneer, producing his 
scrap of manuscript, “ Mrs. Sapsea’s monument having had full time 
to settle and dry, let me take your opinion, as a man of taste, on 
the inscription I have (as I before remarked, not without some little 
fever of the brow), drawn out for it. Take it in your own hand, The 
setting-out of the lines requires to be followed with the eye, as well as 
the contents with the mind.” 

Mr. Jasper complying, sees and reads as follows : 


ETHELINDA, 
Reverential Wife of 
MR. THOMAS SAPSEA, 
AUCTIONEER, VALUER, ESTATE AGENT, etc., 
OF THIS CITY, 
Whose knowledge of the World, 
Though somewhat extensive, 
Never brought him acquainted with 
A SPIRIT 
More capable of 


LOOKING UP TO HIM. 
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STRANGER PAUSE 
And ask thyself the Question, 
CANST THOU DO LIKEWISE? 
If Not, 
WITH A BLUSH RETIRE. 


Mr. Sapsea having risen and stationed himself with his back to the 
fire, for the purpose of observing the effect of these lines on the 
countenance of a man of taste, consequently has his face toward the 
door, when his serving-maid, again appearing, announces, “ Durdles is 
come, sir!” He promptly draws forth and fills the third wine-glass, 
as being now claimed, and replies, “ Show Durdles in.” 

“ Admirable!” quoth Mr. Jasper, handing back the paper. 

“You approve, sir?” 

“Impossible not to approve. Striking, characteristic, and com-’ 
plete.” 

The auctioneer inclines his head, as one accepting his due and giving 
a receipt ; and invites the entering Durdles to take off that giass of 
wine (handing the same), for it will warm him. 

Durdles is a stone-mason; chiefly in the gravestone, tomb, and 
monument way, and wholly of their color from head to foot. No man 
is better known in Cloisterham. He is the chartered libertine of the 
place. Fame trumpets him a wonderful workman — which, for aught 
that anybody knows, he may be (as he never works) ; and a wonderful 
sot — which everybody knows he is. With the Cathedral crypt he is 
better acquainted than any living authority ; it may even be than any 
dead one. It is said that the intimacy of this acquaintance began in 
his habitually resorting to that secret place, to lock out the Cloisterham 
boy-populace, and sleep off the fumes of liquor: he having ready access 
to the Cathedral, as contractor for rough repairs. Be this as it may, 
he does know much about it; and in the demolition of impedimental 
fragments of wall, buttress, and pavement, has seen strange sights. 
He often speaks of himself in the third person ; perhaps being a little 
misty as to his own identity when he narrates; perhaps impartially 
adopting the Cloisterham nomenclature in reference to a character of 
acknowledged distinction. Thus he will say, touching his strange 
sights: “ Durdles come upon the old chap,” in reference to a buried 
magnate of ancient time and high degree, “ by striking right into the 
coffin with his pick. The old chap gave Durdles a look with his open 
eyes, as much as to say, ‘Is your name Durdles? Why, my man, I’ve 
been waiting for you a Devil of a time!’ And then he turned to 
powder.” With a two-foot rule always in his pocket, Durdles goes 
continually sounding and tapping all about and about the Cathedral ; 
and whenever he says to Tope: “ Topé, here’s another old ’un in here !” 
Tope announces it to the Dean as an established discovery. 

In a suit of coarse flannel with horn buttons, a yellow neckerchief 
with draggled ends, an old hat more russet-colored than black, and 
laced boots of the hue of his stony calling, Durdles leads a hazy, 
gypsy sort of life, carrying his dinner about with him in a small bundle, 
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and sitting on all manner of tombstones to dine. This dinner of 
Durdles’s has become quite a Cloisterham institution : not only because 
of his never appearing in public without it, but because of its having 
been, on certain renowned occasions, taken into custody along with 
Durdles (as drunk and incapable), and exhibited before the Bench of 
Justices at the Town Hall. These occasions, however, have been few 
and far apart ; Durdles being as seldom drunk as sober. For the rest, 
he is an old bachelor, and he lives in a little antiquated hole of a house 
that was never finished : supposed to be built, so far, of stones stolen 
from the city wall. To this abode there is an approach, ankle-deep in 
stone-chips, resembling a petrified grove of tombstones, urns, drapeties, 
and broken columns, in all stages of sculpture. Herein, two journey- 

men incessantly chip, while other two journeymen, who face each other, 
incessantly saw stone ; dipping as regularly in and out of their shelter. 
ing sentry-boxes, as if they were mechanical figures emblematical of 
Time and Death. 

To Durdles, when he has consumed his glass of port, Mr. Sapsea 
intrusts that precious effort of his Muse. Durdles unfeelingly takes 
out his two-foot rule, and measures the lines calmly, alloying them with 
stone-grit. 

“This is for the monument, is it, Mr. Sapsea?” 

“The Inscription. Yes.” Mr. Sapsea waits for its effect on a 
common mind. 

“Tt’ll come in to a eighth of a inch,” says Durdles. “ Your servant, 
Mr. Jasper. Hope I see you well.” 

“ How are you, Durdles?” 

“T’ve got a touch of the Tombatism on me, Mr. Jasper, but that I 
must expect.” 

“You mean the Rheumatism,” says Sapsea, in a sharp tone. (He 
is nettled by having his composition so mechanically received.) 

“No, I don’t. I mean, Mr. Sapsea, the Tombatism. It’s another 
sort from Rheumatism. Mr. Jasper knows what Durdles means. You 
get among them Tombs afore it’s well light on a winter morning, and 
keep on, as the Catechism says, a-walking in the same all the days of 
your life, and you'll know what Durdles means.” 

“It is a bitter cold place,” Mr. Jasper assents, with an antipathetic 
shiver. 

“ And if it’s bitter cold for you, up in the chancel, with a lot of live 
breath smoking out about you, what the bitterness is to Durdles, down 
in the crypt among the earthy damps there, and the dead breath of the 
old ’uns,” returns that individual, “ Durdles leaves you to judge.— Is 
this to be put in hand at once, Mr. Sapsea?’ 

Mr. Sapsea, with an Author’s anxiety to rush into publication, replies 
that it cannot be out of hand too soon. 

“You had better let me have the key, then,” says Durdles. 

“Why, man, it is not to be put-inside the monument!” 

“Durdles knows where it’s to be put, Mr. Sapsea; no man better. 
Ask ’ere a man in Cloisterham whether Durdles knows his work.” 

Mr. Sapsea rises, takes a key from a drawer, unlocks an iron safe 
let into the wall, and takes from it another key. 

“When Durdles puts a touch or a finish upon his work, no matter 
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where, inside or outside, Durdles likes to look at his work all round, 
and see that his work is a-doing him credit,” Durdles explains, dog- 
gedly. 

The key proffered him by the bereaved widower being a large one, 
he slips his two-foot rule into a side-pocket of his flannel trousers made 
for it, and deliberately opens ‘his flannel coat, and opens the mouth of 
a large breast-pocket within it before taking the key to place it in that 
repository. 

“Why, Durdles!” exclaims Jasper, looking on amused. “ You are 
undermined with pockets !” 

“And I carries weight in ’em, too, Mr. Jasper. Feel those ;” pro- 
ducing two other large keys. 

“Hand me Mr. Sapsea’s likewise. Surely this is the heaviest of the 
three.” 

“You'll find ’em much of a muchness, I expect,” says Durdles. 
“They all belong to monuments. ‘They all open Durdles’s work. 
Durdles keeps the keys of his work mostly. Not that they’re much 
used.” 

“ By-the-by,” it comes into Jasper’s mind to say, as he idly examines 
the keys: “I have been going to ask you, many a day, and have 
always forgotten. You know they sometimes call you Stony Durdles, 
don’t you?” 

“Cloisterham knows me as Durdles, Mr. Jasper.” 

“T am aware of that, of course. But the boys sometimes —” 

“Oh! If you mind them young Imps of boys—” Durdles gruffly 
interrupts. 

“T don’t mind them any more than you do. But there was a dis- 
cussion the other day among the Choir, whether Stony stood for 
Tony ;” clinking one key against another. 

(“Take care of the wards, Mr. Jasper.”) 

“Or whether Stony stood for Stephen ;” clinking with a change of 
keys. 

(“You can’t make a pitch-pipe of ’em, Mr. Jasper.’’) 

“Or whether the name comes from your trade. How stands the 
fact ?” 

Mr. Jasper weighs the three keys in his hand, lifts his head from his 
idly-stooping attitude over the fire, and delivers the keys to Durdles 
with an ingenuous and friendly face. 

But the stony one is a gruff one likewise, and that hazy state of his 
is always an uncertain state, highly conscious of its dignity, and prone 
to take offence. He drops his two keys back into his pocket one by 
one, and buttons them up ; he takes his dinner-bundle from the chair- 
back on which he hung it when he came in; he distributes the weight 
he carries, by tying the third key up in it, as though he were an 
Ostrich, and liked to dine off cold iron ; and he gets out of the room, 
deigning no word of answer. 

Mr. Sapsea then proposes a hit at backgammon, which, seasoned 
with his own improving conversation, and terminating in a supper of 
cold roast-beef and salad, beguiles the golden evening until pretty 
late. Mr. Sapsea’s wisdom being, in its delivery to mortals, rather of 
the diffuse than the epigrammatic order, is by no means expended 
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even then ; but his visitor intimates that he will come back for more 
of the precious commodity on future occasions, and Mr. Sapsea lets 
him off for the present, to ponder on the instalment he carries away, 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. DURDLES AND FRIEND. 


Joun Jasper, on his way home through the Close, is brought to a 
stand-still by the spectacle of Stony Durdles, dinner-bundle and all, 
leaning his back against the iron-railing of the burial-ground enclosing 
it from the old cloister-arches ; and a hideous small boy in rags flinging 
stones at him as a well-defined mark in the moonlight. Sometimes 
the stones hit him, and sometimes they miss him, but Durdles seems 
indifferent to either fortune. The hideous small boy, on the contrary, 
whenever he hits Durdles, blows a whistle of triumph through a jagged 
gap convenient for the purpose, in the front of his mouth, where half 
his teeth are wanting ; and whenever he misses him, yelps out “ Mulled 
agin!” and tries to atone for the failure by taking a more correct and 
vicious aim. 

“What are you doing to the man?” demands Jasper, stepping out 
into the moonlight from the shade. 

“ Making a cock-shy of him,” replies the hideous small boy. 

“Give me those stones in your hand.” 

“Yes, I’ll give ’em you down your throat, if you come a-ketching 
hold of me,” says the small boy, shaking himself loose, and backing. 
“T’ll smash your eye, if you don’t look out!” 

“ Baby-Devil that you are, what has the man done to you?” 

“He won’t go home.” 

“What is that to you?” 

“He gives me a ’apenny to pelt him home if I ketches him out too 
late,” says the boy. And then chants, like a little savage, half 
stumbling and half dancing among the rags and laces of his dilapi- 
dated boots : 

“Widdy widdy wen! 
I — ket — ches Im — out — ar —ter —ten, 
Widdy widdy wy! 
Then — E — don’t —go—then— I—shy— 
Widdy Widdy Wake-cock warning!” 
—with a comprehensive sweep on the last word, and one more 
delivery at Durdles. 

This would seem to be a poetical note of preparation, agreed upon, 
as a caution to Durdles to stand clear if he can, or to betake himself 
homeward. 

John Jasper invites the boy with a beck of his head to follow him 
(feeling it hopeless to drag him, or coax him), and crosses to the iron- 
railing where the Stony (and stoned) One is profoundly meditating. 

“Do you know this thing, this child?” asks Jasper, at a loss for a 
word that will define this thing. 

“ Deputy,” says Durdles, with a nod. 

“Ts that it’s — his — name?” 
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“Deputy,” assents Durdles. 

“I’m man-servant up at the Travellers’ Twopenny in Gas Works 
Garding,” this thing explains. “All us man-servants at Travellers 
Lodgins is named Deputy. When we’re chock full and the Travellers 
is all a-bed I come out for my ’elth.” Then withdrawing into the road, 
and taking aim, he resumes: 


“Widdy Widdy wen! 
I —ket — ches — Im — out —ar — ter —” 


“Hold your hand,” cries Jasper, “and don’t throw while I stand so 
near him, or I’ll kill you! —— Come, Durdles ; let me walk home with 
you to-night. Shall I carry your bundle?” vay» 

“Not on any account,” replies Durdles, adjusting it. “ Durdles was 
making his reflections here when you come up, sir, surrounded by 
his works, like a poplar Author.—Your own brother-in-law ;” intro- 
ducing a sarcophagus within the railing, white and cold in the moon- 
light. “Mrs. Sapsea;” introducing the monument of that devoted 
wife. “Late Incumbent ;” introducing the Reverend Gentleman’s 
broken column. “Departed Assessed Taxes ;” introducing a vase 
and towel, standing on what might represent the cake of soap. 
“Former pastry-cook and muffin-maker, much respected ;” introducing 
gravestone. “ All safe and sound here, sir, and all Durdles’s work! 
Of the common folk that is merely bundled up in turf and brambles, 
the less said the better. A poor lot, soon forgot.” 

“This creature, Deputy, is behind us,” says Jasper, looking back. 
“Ts he to follow us?” 

The relations between Durdles and Deputy are of a capricious kind ; 
for, on Durdles’s turning himself about with the slow gravity of beery 
soddenness, Deputy makes a pretty wide circuit into the road, and 
stands on the defensive. 

“You never cried Widdy Warning before you begun to-night,” says 
Durdles, unexpectedly reminded of, or imagining, an injury. 

“Yer lie, I did,” says Deputy, in his only form of polite contradic- 
tion. 

“Own brother, sir,” observes Durdles, turning himself about again, 
and as unexpectedly forgetting his offence as he had recalled or con- 
ceived it ; “own brother to Peter the Wild Boy! But I gave him an 
object in life.” 

“ At which he takes aim?” Mr. Jasper suggests. 

“That’s it, sir,” returns Durdles, quite satisfied ; “at which he takes 
aim. I took him in hand and gave him an object. What was he 
before? A destroyer. What work did he do? Nothing but destruc- 
tion. What did he earn by it? Short terms in Cloisterham Jail. 
Not a person, not a piece of property, not a winder, not a horse, nor a 
dog, nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a fowl, nor a pig, but what he stoned, 
for want of an enlightened object. I put that enlightened object 
before him, and now he can turn his honest half-penny by the three 
penn’orth a week.” 

“T wonder he has no competitors.” 

“He has plenty, Mr. Jasper, but he stones ’em all away. Now, I 
don’t know what this scheme of mine comes to,” pursues Durdles, 
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considering about it with the same sodden gravity; “I don’t know 
what you may precisely call it. It ain’t a sort of a—scheme of a— 
National Education ?” 

“T should say not,” replies Jasper. 

“ J should say not,” assents Durdles ; “then we won’t try to give it 
a name.” 

“He still keeps behind us,” repeats Jasper, looking over his 
shoulder ; “is he to follow us?” 

“We can’t help going round by the Travellers’ Twopenny, if we go 
the short way, which is the back way,” Durdles answers, “and we'll 
drop him there.” 

So they go on; Deputy, as a rear-rank of one, taking open order, 
and invading the silence of the hour and place by stoning every wall, 
post, pillar, and other inanimate object, by the deserted way. 

“Is there anything new down in the crypt, Durdles?” asked John 
Jasper. 

“ Anything old, I think you mean,” growls Durdles. “It ain’t a 
spot for novelty.” 

“‘ Any new discovery on your part, I meant.” 

“There’s an old ’un under the seventh pillar on the left as you go 
down the broken steps of the little underground chapel as formerly 
was ; I make him out (so fur as I’ve made him out yet) to be one of 
them old ’uns with a crook. To judge from the size of the passages 
in the walls, and of the steps and doors, by which they come and went, 
them crooks must have been a good deal in the way of the old ’uns! 
Two on ’em meeting promiscuous must have hitched one another by 
the mitre, pretty often, I should say.” 

Without any endeavor to correct the literality of this opinion, Jasper 
surveys his companion—covered from head to foot with old mortar, 
lime, and stone grit—as though he, Jasper, were getting imbued with 
a romantic interest in his weird life. 

“Yours is a curious existence.” 

Without furnishing the least clew to the question, whether he receives 
this as a compliment or as quite the reverse, Durdles gruffly answers: 
“ Yours is another.” 

“Well! Inasmuch as my lot is cast in the same old earthy, chilly, 
never-changing place, Yes. But there is much more mystery and 
interest in your connection with the Cathedral than in mine. Indeed, 
I am beginning to have some idea of asking you to take me on asa 
sort of student, or free ’prentice, under you, and to let me go about 
with you sometimes, and see some of these odd nooks in which you 
pass your days.” 

The Stony One replies, in a general way, All right. Everybody 
knows where to find Durdles, when he’s wanted. Which, if not strictly 
true, is approximately so, if taken to express that Durdles may always 
be found in a state of vagabondage somewhere. 

“What I dwell upon most,” says Jasper, pursuing his subject of 
romantic interest, “is the remarkable accuracy with which you would 
seem to find out where people are buried.— What is the matter? That 
bundle is in your way ; let me hold it.” ; 

Durdles has stopped and backed a little (Deputy, attentive to all his 
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movements, immediately skirmishing into the road) and was looking 
about for some ledge or corner to place his bundle on, when thus re- 


lieved of it. 
“Just you give me my hammer out of that,” says Durdles, “and I’ll 


show you.” 

Clink, clink. And his hammer is handed him. 

“Now lookee here. You pitch your note, don’t you, Mr. Jasper?” 

“Yes.” 

“So I sound for mine. I take my hammer, and I tap.” (Here he 
strikes the pavement, and the attentive Deputy skirmishes at a rather 
wider range, as supposing that his head may be in requisition.) “I 
tap, tap, tap. Solid! I go on tapping. Solid still! Tap again. 
Halloa! Hollow! ‘Tap again, persevering. Solid in hollow! ‘Tap, 
tap, tap, to try it better. Solid in hollow; and inside solid, hollow 
again! There you are! Old ’un crumbled away in stone coffin, in 
vault!” 

“ Astonishing ! ” ‘ 

“T have even done this,” says Durdles, drawing out his two-foot rule 
(Deputy meanwhile skirmishing nearer, as suspecting that Treasure 
may be about to be discovered, which may somehow lead to his own 
enrichment, and the delicious treat of the discoverers being hanged 
by the neck, on his evidence, until they are dead). “Say that hammer 
of mine’s a wall—my work. ‘Two ; four; and two is six,” measuring 
on the pavement. “ Six foot inside that wall is Mrs. Sapsea.” 

“Not really Mrs. Sapsea?” 

“Say Mrs. Sapsea. Her wall’s thicker, but say Mrs. Sapsea. 
Durdles taps that wall represented by that hammer and says after good 
sounding: ‘Something betwixt us!’ Sure enough, some rubbish has 
been left in that same six-foot space by Durdles’s men!” * 

Jasper opines that such accuracy “ is a gift.” 

“T wouldn’t have it at a gift,” returns Durdles, by no means receiving 
the observation in good part. “I worked it out for myself. Durdles 
comes by A’s knowledge through grubbing deep for it, and having it 
up by the roots when it don’t want to come.— Halloa you Deputy!” 

“Widdy!” is Deputy’s shrill response, standing off again. 

“Catch that ha’penny. And don’t let me see any more of you to- 
night, after we come to the Travellers’ Twopenny.” 

“Warning!” returns Deputy, having caught the halfpenny, and 
appearing by this mystic word to express his assent to the arrangement. 

They have but to cross what was once the vineyard, belonging to 
what was once the Monastery, to come into the narrow back lane 
wherein stands the crazy wooden house of two low stories currently 
known as the Travellers’ Twopenny :—a house all warped and dis- 
torted, like the morals of the travellers, with scant remains of a lattice- 
work porch over the door, and also of a rustic fence before its stamped- 
out garden ; by reason of the travellers being so bound to the premises 
by a tender sentiment (or so fond of having a fire by the roadside in 
the course of the day), that they never can be persuaded or threatened 
into departure, without violently possessing themselves of some wooden 
forget-me-not, and bearing it off. 

The semblance of an inn is attempted to be given to this wretched 
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place by fragments of conventional red curtaining in the windows, 
which rags are made muddily transparent in the night-season by feeble 
light of rush or cotton-dip burning dully in the close air of the inside, 
As Durdles and Jasper come near, they are addressed by an inscribed 
paper lantern over the door, setting forth the purport of the house. 
They are also addressed by some half-dozen other hideous small boys— 
whether twopenny lodgers or followers or hangers-on of such, who 
knows !— who, as if attracted by some carrion-scent of Deputy in 
the air, start into the moonlight, as vultures might gather in the desert, 
and instantly fall to stoning him and one another. 

“Stop, you young brutes,” cries Jasper, angrily, “and let us go by!” 

This remonstrance being received with yells and flying stones, 
according to a custom of late years comfortably established among the 
police regulations of our English communities, where Christians are 
stoned on all sides, as if the days of Saint Stephen were revived, 
Durdles remarks of the young savages with some point, that “they 
haven’t got an object,” and leads the way down the lane. 

At the corner of the lane, Jasper, hotly enraged, checks his com- 
panion and looks back. All is silent. Next moment, a stone coming 
rattling at his hat, and a distant yell of “Wake-cock Warning!” 
followed by a crow, as from some infernally-hatched Chanticleer, 
apprising him under whose victorious fire he stands, he turns the corner 
into safety, and takes Durdles home: Durdles stumbling among the 
litter of his stony yard as if he were going to turn head foremost into 
one of the unfinished tombs. 

John Jasper returns by another way to his gate-house, and entering 
softly with his key, finds his fire still burning. . He takes from a locked 
press, a peculiar-looking pipe which he fills — but not with tobacco — 
and, having adjusted the contents of the bowl, very carefully, with a 
little instrument, ascends an inner staircase of only a few steps, leading 
to two rooms. One of these is his own sleeping-chamber: the other 
is his nephew’s. There is a light in each. 

His nephew lies asleep, calm and untroubled. John Jasper stands 
looking down upon him, his unlighted pipe in his hand, for some time, 
with a fixed and deep attention. Then, hushing his footsteps, he 
passes to his own room, lights his pipe, and delivers himself to the 
Spectres it invokes at midnight. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PHILANTHROPY IN MINOR CANON CORNER. 


THe REVEREND SEPTIMUS CRISPARKLE (Septimus, because six little 
brother Crisparkles before him went out, one by one, as they were 
born, like six weak little rushlights, as they were lighted) having 
broken the thin morning ice near Cloisterham Weir with his amiable 
head, much to the invigoration of his frame, was now assisting his 
circulation by boxing at a looking-glass with great science and prowess. 
A fresh and healthy portrait the looking-glass presented of the Rev- 
erend Septimus, feinting and dodging with the utmost artfulness, and 
hitting out from the shoulder with the utmost straightness, while his 
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radiant features teemed with innocence, and soft-hearted benevolence 
beamed from his boxing-gloves. 

It was scarcely breakfast-time yet, for Mrs. Crisparkle — mother, 
not wife, of the Reverend Septimus — was only just down, and waiting 
for the urn. Indeed, the Reverend Septimus left off at this very 
moment to, take the pretty old lady’s entering face between his boxing- 
gloves and kiss it. Having done so with tenderness, the Reverend 
Septimus turned to again, countering with his left, and putting in his 
right, in a tremendous manner. 

“T say, every morning of my life, that you'll do it at last, Sept,” re- 
marked the old lady, looking on ; “and so you will.” 

“Do what, Ma dear?” 

“Break the pier-glass, or burst a blood-vessel.” 

“Neither, please God, Ma dear. Here’s wind, Ma. Look at this!” 

In a concluding round of great severity, the Reverend Septimus 
administered and escaped all sorts of punishment, and wound up by 
getting the old lady’s cap into Chancery — such is the technical term 
used in scientific circles by the learned in the Noble Art—with a 
lightness of touch that hardly stirred the lightest lavender or cherry 
riband on it. Magnanimously releasing the defeated, just in time to 
get his gloves into a drawer, and feign to be looking out of window 
in a contemplative state of mind when a servant entered, the Reverend 
Septimus then gave place to the urn and other preparations for 
breakfast. These completed, and the two alone again, it was pleasant 
to see (or would have been, if there had been any one to see it, which 
there never was) the old lady standing to say the Lord’s Prayer aloud, 
and her son, Minor Canon nevertheless, standing with head bent to 
hear it, he being within five years of forty: much as he had stood to 
hear the same words from the same lips when he was within five 
months of four. 

What is prettier than an old lady —except a young lady — when 
her eyes are bright, when her figure is trim and compact, when her 
face is cheerful and calm, when her dress is as the dress of a china 
shepherdess: so dainty in its colors, so individually assorted to herself, 
so neatly moulded on her? Nothing is prettier, thought the good 
Minor Canon frequently, when taking his seat at table opposite his 
long-widowed mother. Her thought at such times may be condensed 
into the two words that oftenest did duty together in all her conversa- 
tions: “ My Sept!” 

They were a good pair to sit breakfasting together in Minor Canon 
Corner, Cloisterham. For Minor Canon Corner was a quiet place in 
the shadow of the Cathedral, which the cawing of the rooks, the 
echoing footsteps of rare passers, the sound of the Cathedral bell, or 
the roll of the Cathedral organ, seemed to render more quiet than 
absolute silence. Swaggering fighting men had had their centuries of 
ramping and raving about Minor Canon Corner, and beaten serfs had 
had their centuries of drudging and dying there, and powerful monks 
had had their centuries of being sometimes useful and sometimes 
harmful there, and behold they were all gone out of Minor Canon 
Corner, and so much the better. Perhaps one of the highest uses of 
their ever having been there was, that there might be left behind that 
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blessed air of tranquillity which pervaded Minor Canon Corner, and 
that serenely romantic state of the mind — productive for the most 
part of pity and forbearance — which is engendered by a sorrowful 
story that is all told, or a pathetic play that is played out. 

Red-brick walls harmoniously toned down in color by time, strong- 
rooted ivy, latticed windows, panelled rooms, big oaken beams in little 
places, and stone-walled gardens where annual fruit yet ripened upon 
monkish trees, were the principal surroundings of pretty old Mrs, 
Crisparkle and the Reverend Septimus as they sat at breakfast. 

“ And what, Ma dear,” inquired the Minor Canon, giving proof of a 
wholesome and vigorous appetite, “does the letter say?” 

The pretty old lady, after reading it, had just laid it down upon the 
breakfast-cloth. She handed it over to her son. 

Now the old lady was exceedingly proud of her bright eyes being 
so clear that she could read writing without spectacles. Her son was 
also so proud of the circumstance, and so dutifully bent on her deriving 
the utmost possible gratification from it, that he had invented the pre- 
tence that he himself could zof read writing without spectacles. There- 
fore he now assumed a pair, of grave and prodigious proportions, which 
not only seriously inconvenienced his nose and his breakfast, but seri- 
ously impeded his perusal of the letter. For he had the eyes of a 
microscope and a telescope combined, when they were unassisted. 

“It’s from Mr. Honeythunder, of course,” said the old lady, folding 
her arms. 

“Of course,” assented her son. He then lamely read on :— 


“Haven of Philanthropy, 
“Chief Offices, London, Wednesday. 


“ DEAR MADAM, 


“*T write in the—’ In the what’s this? What does he write in?” 

“Tn the chair,” said the old lady. 

The Reverend Septimus took off his spectacles, that he might see 
her face, as he exclaimed,— 

“Why, what should he write in?” 

“ Bless me, bless me, Sept,” returned the old lady, “you don’t see 
the context! Give it back to me, my dear.” 

Glad to get his spectacles off (for they always made his eyes water) 
her son obeyed, murmuring that his sight for reading manuscript got 
worse and worse daily. : 

“*T write,’” his mother went on, reading very perspicuously and 
precisely, “‘ from the chair, to which I shall probably be confined for 
some hours.’ ” 

Septimus looked at the row of chairs against the wall, with a half- 
protesting and half-appealing countenance. 

“*We have,’” the old lady read on with a little extra emphasis, “‘a 
meeting of our Convened Chief Composite Committee of Central and 
District Philanthropists, at our Head Haven as above ; and it is their 
unanimous pleasure that I take the chair.’” 

Septimus breathed more freely, and muttered, “Oh! If he comes 
to that, let him.” 

“Not to lose a day’s post, I take the opportunity of a long report 
being read, denouncing a public miscreant —’” 
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“Tt is a most extraordinary thing,” interposed the gentle Minor 
Canon, laying down his knife and fork to rub his ear in a vexed manner, 
“that these Philanthropists ‘are always denouncing somebody. And it 
is another most extraordinary thing that they are always so violently 
flush of miscreants !” 

“«Denouncing a public miscreant!’”— the old lady resumed, “ ‘to 
get our little affair of business off my mind. I have spoken with my 
two wards, Neville and Helena Landless, on the subject of their 
defective education, and they give in to the plan proposed ; as I should 
have taken good care they did, whether they liked it or not.’” 

“And it is another most extraordinary thing,” remarked the Minor 
Canon in the same tone as before, “that these Philanthropists are so 
given to seizing their fellow-creatures by the scruff of the neck, and 
(as one may say) bumping them into the paths of peace.—I beg your 
pardon, Ma dear, for interrupting.” 

“*Therefore, dear Madam, you will please prepare your son, the 
Rev. Mr. Septimus, to expect Neville, as an inmate to be read with, 
on Monday next. On the same day Helena will accompany him to 
Cloisterham, to take up her quarters at the Nuns’ House, the establish- 
ment recommended by yourself and son jointly. Please likewise to 
prepare for her reception and tuition there. The terms in both cases 
are understood to be exactly as stated to me in writing by yourself, 
when I opened a correspondence with you on this subject, after the 
honor of being introduced to you at your sister’s house in town here. 
With compliments to the Rev. Mr. Septimus, I am, Dear Madam, Your 
affectionate brother (In Philanthropy), Luke HoNEYTHUNDER.’ ” 

“Well, Ma,” said Septimus, after a little more rubbing of his ear, 
“we must try it. There can be no doubt that we have room for an 
inmate, and that I have time to bestow upon him, and inclination too. 
I must confess to feeling rather glad that he is not Mr. Honeythunder 
himself. Though that seems wretchedly prejudiced — does it not ?— 
for I never saw him. Is he a large man, Ma?” 

“T should call him a large man, my dear,” the old lady replied, after 
some hesitation, “ but that his voice is so much larger.” 

“Than himself?” 

“Than anybody.” 

“Hah!” said Septimus. And finished his breakfast as if the flavor 
of the Superior Family Souchong, and also of the ham and toast and 
eggs, were a little on the wane. 

Mrs. Crisparkle’s sister, another piece of Dresden china, and 
matching her so neatly that they would have made a delightful pair of 
ornaments for the two ends of any capacious old-fashioned chimney- 
piece, and by right should never have been seen apart, was the child- 
less wife of a clergyman holding Corporation preferment in London 
City. Mr. Honeythunder, in his public character of professor of 
Philanthropy, had come to know Mrs. Crisparkle during the last re- 
matching of the china ornaments (in other words during her last 
annual visit to her sister), after a public occasion of a philanthropic 
nature, when certain devoted orphans of tender years had been glutted 
with plum-buns, and plump bumptiousness. These were all the ante- 
cedents known in Minor Canon Corner of the coming pupils. 
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“T am sure you will agree with me, Ma,” said Mr. Crisparkle, after 
thinking the matter over, “that the first thing to be done, is, to put 
these young people as much at their ease as possible. There is nothing 
disinterested in the notion, because we cannot be at our ease with them 
unless they are at their ease with us. Now, Jasper’s nephew is down 
here at present ; and like takes to like, and youth takes to youth. He 
is a cordial young fellow, and we will have him to meet the brother 
and sister at dinner. That’s three. We can’t think of asking him, 
without asking Jasper. That’s four. Add Miss Twinkleton and the 
fairy bride that is to be, and that’s six. Add our two selves, and that’s 
eight. Would eight at a friendly dinner at all put you out, Ma?” 

“Nine would, Sept,” returned the old lady, visibly nervous. 

“My dear Ma, I particularise eight.” 

“The exact size of the table and the room, my dear.” 

So it was settled that way ; and when Mr. Crisparkle called with his 
mother upon Miss Twinkleton, to arrange for the reception of Miss 
Helena Landless at the Nuns’ House, the two other invitations having 
reference to that establishment were proffered and accepted. Miss 
Twinkleton did, indeed, glance at the globes, as regretting that they 
were not formed to be taken out into society ; but became reconciled 
to leaving them behind. Instructions were then despatched to the 
Philanthropist for the departure and arrival, in good time for dinner, 
of Mr. Neville and Miss Helena ; and stock for soup became fragrant 
in the air of Minor Canon Corner. 

In those days there was no railway to Cloisterham, and Mr. Sapsea 
said there never would be. Mr. Sapsea said more ; he said there never 
should be. And yet marvellous to consider, it has come to pass, in 
these days, that Express Trains don’t think Cloisterham worth stopping 
at, but yell and whirl through it on their larger errands, casting the 
dust off their wheels as a testimony against its insignificance. Some 
remote fragment of Main Line to somewhere else, there was, which 
was going to ruin the Money Market if it failed, and Church and State 
if it succeeded, and (of course) the Constitution, whether or no ; but 
even that had already so unsettled Cloisterham traffic, that the traffic, 
deserting the high-road, came sneaking in from an unprecedented part 
of the country by a back stable-way, for many years labelled at the 
corner: “ Beware of the Dog.” 

To this ignominious avenue of approach, Mr. Crisparkle repaired, 
awaiting the arrival of a short squat omnibus, with a disproportionate 
heap of luggage on the roof,— like a little elephant with infinitely too 
much Castle,— which was then the daily service between Cloisterham 
and external mankind. As this vehicle lumbered up, Mr. Crisparkle 
could hardly see anything else of it for a large outside passenger seated 
on the box, with his elbows squared, and his hands on his knees, com- 
pressing the driver into a most uncomfortably small compass, and 
glowering about him with a strongly marked face. 

“Ts this Cloisterham?” demanded the passenger, in a tremendous 
voice. 

“It is,” replied the driver, rubbing himself as if he ached, after 
throwing the reins to the ostler. “And I never was so glad to see it.” 
“Tell your master to make his box-seat wider then,” returned the 
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passenger. “ Your master is morally bound — and ought to be legally, 
under ruinous penalties — to provide for the comfort of his fellow-man.” 

The driver instituted, with the palms of his hands, a superficial per- 
quisition into the state of his skeleton ; which seemed to make him 
anxious. 

“Have I sat upon you?” asked the passenger. 

“You have,” said the driver, as if he didn’t like it at all. 

“Take that card, my friend.” 

“T think I won’t deprive you on it,” returned the driver, casting his 
eyes over it with no great favor, without taking it. “What’s the good 
of it to me?” 

“Be a Member of that Society,” said the passenger. 

“What shall I get by it?” asked the driver. 

“Brotherhood,” returned the passenger, in a ferocious voice. 

“Thankee,” said the driver, very deliberately, as he got down; “my 
mother was contented with myself, and so am I. I don’t want no 
brothers.” 

“ But you must have them,” replied the passenger, also descending, 
“whether you like it or not. I am your brother.” 

“T say!” expostulated the driver, becoming more chafed in temper ; 
“not too fur! The worm w#//, when —” 

But here Mr. Crisparkle interposed, remonstrating aside, in a friendly 
voice, “Joe, Joe, Joe! Don’t forget yourself, Joe, my good fellow!” 
and then, when Joe peaceably touched his hat, accosting the passenger 
with, “ Mr. Honeythunder?” 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“My name is Crisparkle.” 

“Rev. Mr. Septimus? Glad to see you, sir. Neville and Helena 
are inside. Having a little succumbed of late, under the pressure of 
my public labors, I thought I would take a mouthful of fresh.air, and 
come down with them, and return at night. So you are the Rev. Mr. 
Septimus, are you?” surveying him on the whole with disappointment, 
and twisting a double eye-glass by its riband, as if he were roasting 
it; but not otherwise using it. “Hah! I expected to see you older, 
sir.” 

“T hope you will,” was the good-humored reply. 

“Eh?” demanded Mr. Honeythunder. 

“Only a poor little joke. Not worth repeating.” 

“Joke? Ay; I never see a joke,” Mr. Honeythunder frowningly 
retorted. “A joke is wasted upon me, sir. Where are they? Helena 
and Neville, come here! Mr. Crisparkle has come down to meet you.” 

An unusually handsome lithe young fellow, and an unusually hand- 
some lithe girl ; much alike ; both very dark, and very rich in color ; 
she of almost the gypsy type ; something untamed about them both ; 
a certain air upon them of hunter and huntress ; yet withal a certain 
air of being the objects of the chase, rather than the followers. Slender, 
supple, quick of eye and limb ; half shy, half defiant ; fierce of look ; 
an indefinable kind of pause coming and going on their whole expres- 
sion, both of face and form, which might be equally likened to the 
pause before a crouch, or a bound. The rough mental notes made 
in the first five minutes by Mr. Crisparkle would have read thus, 
verbatim. 
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He invited Mr. Honeythunder to dinner, with a troubled mind (for 
the discomfiture of the dear old china shepherdess lay heavy on it), 
and gave his arm to Helena Landless. Both she and her brother, as 
they walked all together through the ancient streets, took great delight 
in what he pointed out of the Cathedral and the Monastery- -ruin, and 
wondered — so his notes ran on— much as if they were beautiful bar- 
baric captives brought from some wild tropical dominion. Mr. Honey- 
thunder walked in the middle of the road, shouldering the natives out 
of his way, and loudly developing a scheme he had, for making a raid 
on all the unemployed persons in the United Kingdom, laying them 
every one by the heels in jail, and forcing them, on pain of prompt 
extermination, to become philanthropists. 

Mrs. Crisparkle had need of her own share of philanthropy when 
she beheld this very large and very loud excrescence on the little 
party. Always something in the nature of a Boil upon the face of 
society, Mr. Honeythunder expanded into an inflammatory Wen in 
Minor Canon Corner. Though it was not literally true, as was 
facetiously charged against him by public unbelievers, that he called 
aloud to his fellow-creatures, “Curse your souls and bodies, come 
here and be blessed!” still his philanthropy was of that gunpowderous 
sort that the difference between it and animosity was hard to deter- 
mine. You were to abolish military force, but you were first to bring 
all commanding officers who had done their duty, to trial by court- 
martial for that offence, and shoot them. You were to abolish war, 
but were to make converts by making war upon them, and charging 
them with loving war as the apple of their eye. You were to have no 

capital punishment, but were first to sweep off the face of the earth 
all legislators, jurists, and judges who were of the contrary opinion. 
You were to have universal concord, and were to get it by eliminating 
all the people who wouldn't, or conscientiously couldn’t, be concordant. 
You were to love your brother as yourself, but after an indefinite 
interval of maligning him (very much as if you hated him), and calling 
him all manner of names. Above all things, you were to do nothing 
in private, or on your own account. You were to go to the offices of 
the Haven of Philanthropy, and put your name down as a Member 
and a Professing Philanthropist. ‘Then you were to pay up your sub- 
scription, get your card of membership and your riband and medal, 
and were evermore to live upon a platform, and evermore to say what 
Mr. Honeythunder said, and what the Treasurer said, and what the 
sub-Treasurer said, and what the Committee said, and what the sub- 
Committee said, and what the Secretary said, and what the Vice- 
Secretary said. And this was usually said in the unanimously carried 
resolution under hand and seal, to the effect: “That this assembled 
Body of Professing Philanthropists views, with indignant scorn and 
contempt, not unmixed with utter detestation and loathing abhor- 
rence,”— in short, the baseness of all those who do not belong to it, 
and pledges itself to make as many obnoxious statements as possible 
about them, without being at all particular as to facts. 

The dinner was a most doleful breakdown. ‘The philanthropist 
deranged the symmetry of the table, set himself in the way of ,the 
waiting, blocked up the thoroughfare, and drove Mr. Tope (who 
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assisted the parlor-maid) to the verge of distraction by passing plates 
and dishes on, over his own head. Nobody could talk to anybody, 
because he held forth to everybody at once, as if the company had no 
individual existence, but were a Meeting. He impounded the Rever- 
end Mr. Septimus, as an official personage to be addressed, or kind of 
human peg to hang his oratorical hat on, and fell into the exasperating 
habit, common among such orators, of impersonating him as a wicked 
and weak opponent. ‘Thus, he would ask, “And will you, sir, now 
stultify yourself by telling me ”— and so forth, when the innocent man 
had not opened his lips, nor meant to open them. Or he would say, 
“ Now see, sir, to what a position you are reduced. I will leave you 
no escape. After exhausting all the resources of fraud and falsehood, 
during years upon years ; after exhibiting a combination of dastardly 
meanness with ensanguined daring, such as the world has not often 
witnessed ; you have now the hypocrisy to bend the knee before the 
most degraded of mankind, and to sue and whine and howl for mercy !” 
Whereat the unfortunate Minor Canon would look, in part indignant 
and in part perplexed: while his worthy mother sat bridling, with 
tears in her eyes, and the remainder of the party lapsed into a sort of 
gelatinous state, in which there was no flavor or solidity, and very little 
resistance. 

But the gush of philanthropy that burst forth when the departure of 
Mr. Honeythunder began to impend must have been highly gratifying 
to the feelings of that distinguished man. His coffee was produced, 
by the special activity of Mr. Tope, a full hour before he wanted it. 
Mr. Crisparkle sat with his watch in his hand, for about the same 
period, lest he should overstay his time. The four young people were 
unanimous in believing that the Cathedral clock struck three-quarters, 
when it actually struck but one. Miss Twinkleton estimated the 
distance to the omnibus at five-and-twenty minutes’ walk, when it was 
really five. The affectionate kindness of the whole circle hustled him 
into his great-coat, and shoved him out into the moonlight, as if he 
were a fugitive traitor with whom they sympathised, and a troop of 
horse were at the back door. Mr. Crisparkle and his new charge, who 
took him to the omnibus, were so fervent in their apprehensions of his 
catching cold, that they shut him up in it instantly and left him, with 
still half an hour to spare. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MORE CONFIDENCES THAN ONE. 


“TI Know very little of that gentleman, sir,” said Neville to the Minor 
Canon as they turned back. 

“You know very little of your guardian?” the Minor Canon re- 
peated. 

“Almost nothing.” 

“How came he ~—” 

“To de my guardian? I'll tell you, sir. I suppose you know that 
we come (my sister and I) from Ceylon?” 

“Indeed, no.” 
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“T wonder at that. We lived with a stepfather there. Our mother 
died there when we were little children. We have had a wretched 
existence. She made him our guardian, and he was a miserly wretch 
who grudged us food to eat, and clothes to wear. At his death, he 
passed us over to this man ; for no better reason that I know of, than 
his being a friend or connection of his, whose name was always in 
print and catching his attention.” 

“That was lately, I suppose?” 

“Quite lately, sir. This stepfather of ours was a cruel brute as 
well as a grinding one. It was well he died when he did, or I might 
have killed him.” 

Mr. Crisparkle stopped short in the moonlight and looked at his 
hopeful pupil in consternation. 

“T surprise you, sir?” he said, with a quick change to a submissive 
manner. 

“You shock me ; unspeakably shock me.” 

The pupil hung his head for a little while, as they walked on, and 
then said, “ You never saw him beat your sister. I have seen him 
beat mine, more than once or twice, and I never forgot it.” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “not even a beloved and beautiful 
sister’s tears under dastardly ill-usage,” he became less severe, in 
spite of himself, as his indignation rose, “could justify those horrible 
expressions that you used.” 

“T am sorry I used them, and especially to you, sir. I beg to recall 
them. But permit me to set you right on one point. You spoke of 
my sister’s tears. My sister would have let him tear her to pieces, 
before she would have let him believe that he could make her shed a 
tear.” 

Mr. Crisparkle reviewed those mental notes of his, and was neither 
at all surprised to hear it, nor at all disposed to question it. 

“Perhaps you will think it strange, sir,’— this was said in a hesi- 
tating voice,—“ that I should so soon ask you to allow me to confide in 
you, and to have the kindness to hear a word or two from me in my 
defence ?” 

“Defence?” Mr. Crisparkle repeated. “You are not on your 
defence, Mr. Neville.” 

“JT think I am, sir. At least I know I should be, if you were better 
acquainted with my character.” 

“Well, Mr. Neville,” was the rejoinder. “What if you leave me to 
find it out?” 

“Since it is your pleasure, sir,” answered the young man, with a 
quick change in his manner to sullen disappointment: “since it is 
your pleasure to check me in my impulse, I must submit.” 

There was that in the tone of this short speech which made the 
conscientious man to whom it was addressed uneasy. It hinted to 
him that he might, without meaning it, turn aside a trustfulness benefi- 
cial to a misshapen young mind and perhaps to his own power of 
directing and improving it. They were within sight of the lights in 
his windows, and he stopped. 

“Let us turn back and take a turn or two up and down, Mr. Neville, 
or you may not have time to finish what you wish to say to me. You 
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are hasty in thinking that I mean to check you. Quite the contrary. 
I invite your confidence.” 

“You have invited it, sir, without knowing it, ever since I came 
here. I say ‘ever since,’ as if I had been here a week! The truth 
is, we came here (my sister and I) to quarrel with you, and affront you, 
and break away again.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Crisparkle, at a dead loss for anything else to 
say. 
“You see, we could not know what you were beforehand, sir ; could 
we ?” 

“Clearly not,” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

“And having liked no one else with whom we have ever been 
brought into contact, we had made up our minds not to like you.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Crisparkle again. 

“But we do like you, sir, and we see an unmistakable difference 
between your house and your reception of us, and anything else we 
have ever known. This,—and my happening to be alone with you,— 
and everything around us seeming so quiet and peaceful after Mr. 
Honeythunder’s departure,— and Cloisterham being so old and grave 
and beautiful, with the moon shining on it,— these things inclined me 
to open my heart.” 

“] quite understand, Mr. Neville. And it is salutary to listen to 
such influences.” 

“In describing my own imperfections, sir, I must ask you not to 
suppose that I am describing my sister’s. She has come out of the 
disadvantages of our miserable life as much better than I am as that 
Cathedral tower is higher than those chimneys.” 

Mr. Crisparkle in his own breast was not so sure of this. 

“T have had, sir, from my earliest remembrance, to suppress a 
deadly and bitter hatred. This has made me secret and revengeful. 
I have been always tyrannically held down by the strong hand. This 
has driven me, in my weakness, to the resource of being false and 
mean. I have been stinted of education, liberty, money, dress, the 
very necessaries of life, the commonest pleasures of childhood, the 
commonest possessions of youth. This has caused me to be utterly 
wanting in I don’t know what emotions, or remembrances, or good 
instincts,— I have not even a name for the thing, you see! —that you 
have had to work upon in other young men to whom you have been 
accustomed.” 

“This is evidently true. But this is not encouraging,” thought Mr. 
Crisparkle as they turned again. 

“And to finish with, sir: I have been brought up among abject and 
servile dependants, of an inferior race, and I may easily have con- 
tracted some affinity with them. Sometimes, I don’t know but that it 
may be a drop of what is tigerish in their blood.” 

“As in the case of that remark just now,” thought Mr. Crisparkle. 

“In a last word of reference to my sister, sir (we are twin children), 
you ought to know, to her honor, that nothing in our misery ever 
subdued her, though it often cowed me. When we ran away from it 
(we ran away four times in six years, to be soon brought back and 
cruelly punished), the flight was always of her planning and leading. 
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Each time she dressed as a boy, and showed the daring of a man. | 
take it we were seven years old when we first decamped ; but | 
remember, when I lost the pocket-knife with which she was to have 
cut her hair short, how desperately she tried to tear it out, or bite it 
off. I have nothing further to say, sir, except that I hope you will bear 
with me and make allowance for me.” 

“Of that, Mr. Neville, you may be sure,” returned the Minor Canon, 
“T don’t preach more than I can help, and I will not repay your conf- 
dence with a sermon. But I entreat you to bear in mind, very seriously 
and steadily, that if I am to do you any good, it can only be with your 
own assistance ; and that you can only render that, efficiently, by 
seeking aid from Heaven.” P 

“T will try to do my part, sir.” 

“ And, Mr. Neville, I will try to do mine. Here is my hand on it. 
May God bless our endeavors !” 

They were now standing at his house-door, and a cheerful sound of 
voices and laughter was heard within. 

“We will take one more turn before going in,” said Mr. Crisparkle, 
“for I want to ask you a question. When you said you were in a 
changed mind concerning me, you spoke not only for yourself, but for 
your sister too.” 

“ Undoubtedly I did, sir.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Neville, but I think you have had no opportunity 
of communicating with your sister since I met you. Mr. Honey- 
thunder was very eloquent ; but perhaps I may venture to say, without 
ill-nature, that he rather monopolised the occasion. May you not 
have answered for your sister without sufficient warrant?” 

Neville shook his head with a proud smile. 

“You don’t know, sir, yet what a complete understanding can exist 
between my sister and me, though no spoken word — perhaps hardly 
as much as a look — may have passed between us. She not only feels 
as I have described, but she very well knows that I am taking this 
opportunity of speaking to you, both for her and for myself.” 

Mr. Crisparkle looked in his face with some incredulity ; but his 
face expressed such absolute and firm conviction of the truth of what 
he said, that Mr. Crisparkle looked at the pavement, and mused, until 
they came to his door again. 

“T will ask for one more turn, sir, this time,” said the young man 
with a rather heightened color rising in his face. “ But for Mr. 
Honeythunder’s —I think you called it eloquence, sir?” (somewhat 
slyly). 

“T—yes, I called it eloquence,” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

“But for Mr. Honeythunder’s eloquence, I might have had no need 
to ask you what I am going toask you. This Mr. Edwin Drood, sir: I 
think that’s the name?” 

“ Quite correct,” said Mr. Crisparkle. “ D-r-double-o-d.” 

“ Does he —or did he —read with you, sir?” 

“Never, Mr. Neville. He comes here visiting his relation, Mr. 
Jasper.” 

“Ts Miss Bud his relation too, sir?” 

(“Now, why should he ask that, with sudden superciliousness!” 
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thought Mr. Crisparkle). Then he explained, aloud, what he knew of 
the little story of their betrothal. 

“Oh! TZhat’s it, is it?” said the young man. “TI understand his 
air of proprietorship now!” 

This was said so evidently to himself, or to anybody rather than 
Mr. Crisparkle, that the latter instinctively felt as if to notice it would 
be almost tantamount to noticing a passage in a letter which he had 
read by chance over the writer’s shoulder. A moment afterwards they 
re-entered the house. ’ 

Mr. Jasper was seated at the piano as they came into his drawing- 
room, and was accompanying Miss Rosebud while she sang. It was a 
consequence of his playing the accompaniment without notes, and of 
her being a heedless little creature very apt to go wrong, that he fol- 
lowed her lips most attentively, with his eyes as well as his hands ; 
carefully and softly hinting the keynote from time to time. Standing 


‘with an arm drawn round her, but with a face far more intent on Mr. 


Jasper than on her singing, stood Helena, between whom and her 
brother an instantaneous recognition passed, in which Mr. Crisparkle 
saw, or thought he saw, the understanding that had been spoken of 
flash out. Mr. Neville then took his admiring station, leaning against 
the piano, opposite the singer ; Mr. Crisparkle sat down by the china 
shepherdess ; Edwin Drood gallantly furled and unfurled Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s fan ; and that lady passively claimed that sort of exhibitor’s pro- 
prietorship in the accomplishment on view, which Mr. Tope, the Verger, 
daily claimed in the Cathedral service. 

The song went -on. It was a sorrowful strain of parting, and the 
fresh young voice was very plaintive and tender. As Jasper watched 
the pretty lips, and ever and again hinted the one note, as though it 
were a low whisper from himself, the voice became less steady, until 
all at once the singer broke into a burst of tears, and shrieked out, 
with her hands over her eyes, “I can’t bear this! I am frightened! 
Take me away!” 

With one swift turn of her lithe figure, Helena laid the little beauty 
on a sofa, as if she had never caught her up. Then, on one knee 
beside her, and with one hand upon her rosy mouth, while with the 
other she appealed to all the rest, Helena said to them, “ It’s nothing ; 
it’s all over ; don’t speak to her for one minute, and she is well!” 

Jasper’s hands had, in the same instant, lifted themselves from the 
keys, and were now poised above them, as though he waited to resume. 
In that attitude he yet sat quiet: not even looking round, when all the 
rest had changed their places and were reassuring one another. 

“Pussy’s not used to an audience; that’s the fact,” said Edwin 
Drood. “She got nervous, and couldn’t hold out. Besides, Jack, you 
are such a conscientious master, and require so much, that I believe 
you make her afraid of you. No wonder.” 

“No wonder,” repeated Helena. 

“There, Jack, you hear! You would be afraid of him, under 
similar circumstances, wouldn t you, Miss Landless?” 

“Not under any circumstances,” returned Helena. 

Jasper brought down his hands, looked over his shoulder, and 
begged to thank Miss Landless for her vindication of his character. 
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Then he fell to dumbly playing, without striking the notes, while his 
little pupil was taken to an open window for air, and was otherwise 
petted and restored. When she was brought back, his place was 
empty. “Jack’s gone, Pussy,” Edwin told her. “I am more than 
half afraid he didn’t like to be charged with being the Monster who 
had frightened you.” But she answered never a word, and shivered, 
as if they had made her a little too cold. 

Miss Twinkleton now opining that indeed these were late hours, 
Mrs. Crisparkle, for finding ourselves outside the walls of the Nuns’ 
House, and that we who undertook the formation of the future wives 
and mothers of England (the last words in a lower voice, as requiring 
to be communicated in confidence) were really bound (voice coming 
up again) to set a better example than one of rakish habits, wrappers 
were put in requisition, and the two young cavaliers volunteered to see 
the ladies home. It was soon done, and the gate of the Nuns’ House 
closed upon them. 

The boarders had retired, and only Mrs. Tisher in solitary vigil 
awaited the new pupil. Her bedroom being within Rosa’s, very little 
introduction or explanation was necessary, before she was placed in 
charge of her new friend, and left for the night. 

“This is a blessed relief, my dear,” said Helena. “I have been 
dreading all day that I should be brought to bay at this time.” 

“There are not many of us,” returned Rosa, “and we are good- 
natured girls ; at least the others are ; I can answer for them.” 

“T can answer for you,” laughed Helena, searching the lovely little 
face with her dark fiery eyes, and tenderly caressing the small figure. 
“You will be a friend to me, won’t you?” 

“T hope so. But the idea of my being a friend to you seems too 
absurd, though.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh! Iam such a mite of a thing, and you are so womanly and 
handsome. You seem to have resolution and power enough to crush 
me. I shrink into nothing by the side of your presence even.” 

“Tam a neglected creature, my dear, unacquainted with all accom- 
plishments, sensitively conscious that I have everything to learn, 
and deeply ashamed to own my ignorance.” 

“ And yet you acknowledge everything to me!” said Rosa. 

“My pretty one, can I help it? There is a fascination in you.” 

“Oh! Is there, though?” pouted Rosa, half in jest and half in 
earnest. “What a pity Master Eddy doesn’t feel it more!” 

Of course her relations towards that young gentleman had been 
already imparted, in Minor Canon Corner. 

“Why, surely he must love you with all his heart!” cried Helena, 
with an earnestness that threatened to blaze into ferocity if he didn’t. 

“Eh? O, well, I suppose he does,” said Rosa, pouting again; “I 
am sure I have no right to say he doesn’t. Perhaps it’s my fault. 
Perhaps I am not as nice to him as I ought to be. I don’t think I am. 
But it zs so ridiculous!” 

Helena’s eyes demanded what was. 

“We are,” said Rosa, answering as if she had spoken. “We are 
such a ridiculous couple. And we are always quarrelling.” 
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“Why?” 

" an lt we both know we are ridiculous, my dear!” Rosa gave 
that answer as if it were the most conclusive answer in the world. 

Helena’s masterful look was intent upon her face. for a few moments, 
and then she impulsively put out both her hands and said,— 

“You will be my friend and help me?” 

“Indeed, my dear, I will,” replied Rosa, in a tone of affectionate 
childishness that went straight and true to her heart; “I will be as 
good a friend as such a mite of a thing can be to such a noble creature 
as you. And be a friend to. me, please; for I don’t understand 
myself, and I want a friend who can understand me, very much 
indeed.” 

Helena Landless kissed her, and, retaining both her hands, said,— 

“Who is Mr. Jasper?” 

Rosa turned aside her head in answering, “ Eddy’s uncle, and my 
music-master.” 

“You do not love him?” 

“Ugh!” She put her hands up to her face, and shook with fear or 
horror. 

“You know that he loves you?” 

“QO, don’t, don’t, don’t!” cried Rosa, dropping on her knees, and 
clinging to her new resource. “Don’t tell me of it! He terrifies me. 
He haunts my thoughts like a dreadful ghost. I feel that I am never 
safe from him. I feel as if he could pass in through the wall when he 
is spoken of.” She actually did look round, as if she dreaded to see 
him standing in the shadow behind her. 

“Try to tell me more about it, darling.” 

“Yes, I will, I will. Because you are so strong. But hold me the 
while, and stay with me afterwards.” 

“My child! You speak as if he had threatened you in some dark 
way.” 

He has never spoken to me about—that. Never.” 

“What has he done?” 

“He has made a slave of me with his looks. He has forced me to 
understand him, without his saying a word; and he has forced me 
to keep silence, without his uttering a threat. When I play, he never 
moves his eyes from my hands. When I sing, he never moves his eyes 
from my lips. When he corrects me, and strikes a note, or a chord, 
or plays a passage, he himself is in the sounds, whispering that he 
pursues me as a lover, and commanding me to keep his secret. I 
avoid his eyes, but he forces me to see them without looking at them. 
Even when a glaze comes over them (which is sometimes the case), 
and he seems to wander away into a frightful sort of dream, in which 
he threatens most, he obliges me to know it, and to know that he és 
sitting close at my side, more terrible to me then than ever.’ 

“What is this imagined threatening, pretty one? What is threat- 
ened?” 

“T don’t know. I have never even dared to think or wonder what 
it is.” 

“And was this all, to-night? ’ 

“This was all; except that to-night when he watched my lips.so 
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closely as I was singing, besides feeling terrified, I felt ashamed and 
passionately hurt. It was as if he kissed me, and I couldn’t bear it, 
but cried out. You must never breathe this to any one. Eddy is 
devoted to him. But you said to-night that you would not be afraid of 
him, under any circumstances, and that gives me —who am so much 
afraid of him — courage to tell only you. Hold me! Stay with me! 
I am too frightened to be left by myself.” 

The lustrous gypsy face drooped over the clinging arms and bosom, 
and the wild black hair fell down protectingly over the childish form. 
There was a slumbering gleam of fire in the intense dark eyes, though 
they were then softened with compassion and admiration. Let whom- 
soever it most concerned look well to it! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DAGGERS DRAWN. 


THE two young men, having seen the damsels, their charges, enter 
the courtyard of the Nuns’ House, and finding themselves coldly 
stared at by the brazen door-plate, as if the battered old beau with the 
glass in his eye were insolent, look at one another, look along the 
perspective of the moonlit street, and slowly walk away together. 

“Do you stay here long, Mr. Drood?” says Neville. 

“ Not this time,” is the careless answer. “I leave for London again 
to-morrow. But I shall be here, off and on, until next Midsummer ; 
then I shall take my leave of Cloisterham, and England too ; for many 
a long day, I expect.” 

“ Are you going abroad?” 

“Going to wake up Egypt a little,” is the condescending answer. 

“ Are you reading?” 

“ Reading!” repeats Edwin Drood, with a touch of contempt. “ No. 
Doing, working, engineering. My small patrimony was left a part of 
the capital of the Firm I am with, by my father, a former partner ; and 
I am a charge upon the Firm until I come of age; and then I step 
into my modest share in the concern. Jack— you met him at dinner — 
is, until then, my guardian and trustee.” 

“T heard from Mr. Crisparkle of your other good fortune.” 

“What do you mean by my other good fortune?” 

Neville has made his remark in a watchfully advancing, and yet 
furtive and shy manner, very expressive of that peculiar air already 
noticed, of being at once hunter and hunted. Edwin has made his 
retort with an abruptness not at all polite. They stop and interchange 
a rather heated look. 

“T hope,” says Neville, “there is no offence, Mr. Drood, in my inno- 
cently referring to your betrothal ?” 

“ By George!” cries Edwin, leading on again at a somewhat quicker 
pace. “Everybody in this chattering old Cloisterham refers to it. I 
wonder no public-house has been set up, with my portrait for the sign 
of the Betrothed’s Head. Or Pussy’s portrait. One or the other.” 

“T am not accountable for Mr. Crisparkle’s mentioning the matter 
to me, quite openly,” Neville begins. 
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“No; that’s true; you are not,” Edwin Drood assents. 

“ But,” resumes Neville, “I am accountable for mentioning it to you. 
And I did so, on the supposition that you could not fail to be highly 
proud of it.” ; ’ 

Now, there are these two curious touches of human nature working 
the secret springs of this dialogue. Neville Landless is already enough 
impressed by little Rosebud to feel indignant that Edwin Drood (far 
below her) should hold his prize so lightly. Edwin Drood is already 
enough impressed by Helena to feel indignant that Helena’s brother 
(far below her) should dispose of him so coolly, and put him out of 
the way so entirely. 

However, the last remark had better be answered. So, says Edwin,— 

“T don’t know, Mr. Neville” (adopting that mode of address from 
Mr. Crisparkle), “that what people are proudest of they usually talk 
most about ; I don’t know either, that what they are proudest of they 
most like other people to talk about. But I live a busy life, and I 
speak under correction by you readers, who ought to know everything, 
and I dare say do.” 

By this time they have both become savage ; Mr. Neville out in the 
open; Edwin Drood under the transparent cover of a popular tune, 
and a stop now and then to pretend to admire picturesque effects in 
the moonlight before him. 

“Tt does not seem to me very civil in you,” remarks Neville, at 
length, “to reflect upon a stranger who comes here, not having had 
your advantages, to try to make up for lost time. But, to be sure, 7 
was not brought up in ‘ busy life,’ and my ideas of civility were formed 
among Heathens.” 

“Perhaps the best civility, whatever kind of people we are brought 
up among,” retorts Edwin Drood, “is to mind our own business. If 
you will set me that example, I promise to follow it.” 

“Do you know that you take a great deal too much upon yourself,” 
is the angry rejoinder ; “and that in the part of the world I come 
from, you would be called to account for it?” 

“ By whom, for instance?” asks Edwin Drood, coming to a halt, 
and surveying the other with a look of disdain. 

But here a startling right hand is laid on Edwin’s shoulder, and 
Jasper stands between them. For it would seem that he too has 
strolled round by the Nuns’ House, and has come up behind them on 
the shadowy side of the road. 

“Ned, Ned, Ned!” he says. “We must have no more of this. I 
don’t like this. I have overheard high words between you two. . Re- 
member, my dear boy, you are almost in the position of host to-night. 
You belong, as it were, to the place, and in a manner represent it 
towards a stranger. Mr. Neville is a stranger, and you should respect 
the obligations of hospitality. And, Mr. Neville,” laying his left hand 
on the inner shoulder of that young gentleman, and thus walking on 
between them, hand to shoulder on either side, “ you will pardon me ; 
but I appeal to you to govern your temper too. Now, what is amiss? 
But why ask! Let there be nothing amiss, and the question is super- 
fluous. We are all three on a good understanding, are we not?” 

After a silent struggle between the two young men who shall speak 
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last, Edwin Drood strikes in with, “So far as I am concerned, Jack, 
there is no anger in me.” 5 

“Nor in me,” says Neville Landless, though not so freely, or perhaps 
so carelessly. “But if Mr. Drood knew all that liessbehind me, far 
away from here, he might know better how it is that sharp-edged words 
have sharp edges to wound me.” 

“ Perhaps,” says Jasper, in a smoothing manner, “ we had better not 
qualify our good understanding. We had better not say anything 
having the appearance of a remonstrance or condition ; it might not 
seem generous. Frankly and freely, you see there is no anger in Ned, 
Frankly and freely, there is no anger in you, Mr. Neville?” 

“None at all, Mr. Jasper.” Still, not quite so frankly or so freely ; 
or, be it said once again, not quite so carelessly perhaps. 

“ All over then! Now, my bachelor gate-house is a few yards from 
here, and the heater is on the fire, and the wine and glasses are on the 
table, and it is not a stone’s throw from Minor Canon Corner. Ned, 
you are up and away to-morrow. We will carry Mr. Neville in with us, 
to take a stirrup-cup.” 

“With all my heart, Jack.” 

“ And with all mine, Mr. Jasper.” Neville feels it impossible to say 
less, but would rather not go. He has an impression upon him that 
he has lost hold of his temper ; feels that Edwin Drood’s coolness, so 
far from being infectious, makes him red-hot. 

Mr. Jasper, still walking in the centre, hand to shoulder on either 
side, beautifully turns the Refrain of a drinking-song, and they all go 
up to his rooms. ‘There, the first object visible, when he adds the 
light of a lamp to that of the fire, is the portrait over the chimney- 
piece. It is not an object calculated to improve the understanding 
between the two young men, as rather awkwardly reviving the subject 
of their difference. Accordingly, they both glance at it consciously, 
but say nothing. Jasper, however (who would appear from his conduct 
to have gained but an imperfect clew to the cause of their late high 
words), directly calls attention to it. 

“You recognise that picture, Mr. Neville?” shading the lamp to 
throw the light upon it. 

“T recognise it, but it is far from flattering the original.” 

“QO, you are hard upon it! It was done by Ned, who made me a 
present of it.” 

“T am sorry for that, Mr. Drood,” Neville apologises, with a real 
intention to apologise ; “if I had known I was in the artist’s presence —” 

“O, a joke, sir, a mere joke,” Edwin cuts in, with a provoking yawn. 
“ A little humoring of Pussy’s points! I’m going to paint her gravely, 
one of these days, if she’s good.” 

The air of leisurely patronage and indifference with which this is 
said, as the speaker throws himself back in a chair and clasps his 
hands at the back of his head, as a rest for it, is very exasperating to 
the excitable and excited Neville. Jasper looks observantly from the 
one to the other, slightly smiles, and turns his back to mix a jug of 
mulled wine at the fire. It seems to require much mixing and com- 
pounding. 

“TI suppose, Mr. Neville,” says Edwin, quick to resent the indignant 
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protest against himself in the face of young Landless, which is fully 
as visible as the portrait, or the fire, or the lamp, “I suppose that if 
you painted the picture of your lady-love —" 

“J can’t paint,” is the hasty interruption. 

“That’s your misfortune, and not your fault. You would if you 
could. But if you could, I suppose you would make her (no matter 
what she was in reality) Juno, Minerva, Diana, and Venus, all in one. 
Eh?” 

“T have no lady-love, and I can’t say.” 

“If I were to try my hand,” says Edwin, with a boyish boastfulness 
getting up in him, “on a portrait of Miss Landless,— in earnest, mind 
you; in earnest,— you should see what I could do!” 

“ My sister’s consent to sit for it being first got, I suppose? As it 
never will be got, I am afraid I shall never see what you can do. I 
must bear the loss.” 

Jasper turns round from the fire, fills a large goblet glass for Neville, 
fills a large goblet glass for Edwin, and hands each his own ; then fills 
for himself, saying,— 

“Come, Mr. Neville, we are to drink to my Nephew, Ned. As it is 
his foot that is in the stirrup — metaphorically — our stirrup-cup is to 
be devoted to him. Ned, my dearest fellow, my love!” 

Jasper sets the example of nearly emptying his glass, and Neville 
follows it. Edwin Drood says, “Thank you both very much,” and 
follows the double example. 

“Look at him!” cries Jasper, stretching out his hand admiringly 
and tenderly, though rallying too. “See where he lounges so easily, 
Mr. Neville! ‘The world is all before him where to choose. A life of 
stirring work and interest, a life of change and excitement, a life of 
domestic ease and love! Look at him!” 

Edwin Drood’s face has become quickly and remarkably flushed by 
the wine ; so has the face of Neville Landless. Edwin still sits thrown 
back in his chair, making that rest of clasped hands for his head. 

“See how little he heeds it all!” Jasper proceeds in a bantering 
vein. “It is hardly worth his while to pluck the golden fruit that 
hangs ripe on the tree for him. And yet consider the contrast, Mr. 
Neville. You and I have no prospect of stirring work and interest, 
or of change and excitement, or of domestic ease and love. You and 
I have no prospect (unless you are more fortunate than I am, which 
may easily be) but the tedious, unchanging round of this dull place.” 

“Upon my soul, Jack,” says Edwin, complacently, “I feel quite 
apologetic for having my way smoothed as you describe. But you 
know what I know, Jack, and it may not be so very easy as it seems, 
after all. May it, Pussy?” ‘To the portrait, with a snap of his thumb 
and finger. “We have got to hit it off yet; haven’t we, Pussy? You 
know what I mean, Jack.” 

His speech has become thick and indistinct. Jasper, quiet and self- 
possessed, looks to Neville, as expecting his answer or comment. 
When Neville speaks, 4s speech is also thick and indistinct. 

“It might have been better for Mr. Drood to have known some 
hardships,” he says, defiantly. 

“Pray,” retorts Edwin, turning merely his eyes in that direction, 
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“pray why might it have been better for Mr. Drood to have known 
some hardships?” 

“ Ay,” Jasper assents with an air of interest ; “let us know why?” 

“ Because they might have made him more sensible,” says Neville, 
“of good fortune that is not by any means necessarily the result of his 
own merits.” 

Mr. Jasper quickly looks to his nephew for his rejoinder. 

“Have you known hardships, may I ask?” says Edwin Drood, 
sitting upright. 

Mr. Jasper quickly-looks to the other for his retort. 

“T have.” 

“And what have they made you sensible of?” 

Mr. Jasper’s play of eyes between the two holds good throughout 
the dialogue, to the end. 

“T have told you once before to-night.” 

“You have done nothing of the sort.” 

“T tell you I have. That you take a great deal too much upon 
yourself.” 

“You added something else to that, if I remember?” 

“Yes, I did say something else.” 

* Say it again.” 

“T said that in the part of the world I come from you would be 
called to account for it.” 

“Only there?” cries Edwin Drood, with a contemptuous laugh. “A 
long way off, I believe? Yes; I see! That part of the world is ata 
safe distance.” 

“ Say here, then,” rejoins the other, rising in a fury. “ Say anywhere! 
Your vanity is intolerable, your conceit is beyond endurance, you talk 
as if you were some rare and precious prize, instead of a common 
boaster. You are a common fellow, and a common boaster.” 

“ Pooh, pooh,” says Edwin Drood, equally furious, but more collected ; 
“how should you know? You may know a black common fellow, or a 
black common boaster, when you see him (and no doubt you have a 
large acquaintance that way); but you are no judge of white men.” 

This insulting allusion to his dark skin infuriates Neville to that 
violent degree that he flings the dregs of his wine at Edwin Drood, 
and is in the act of flinging the goblet after it, when his arm is caught 
in the nick of time by Jasper. 

“Ned, my dear fellow!” he cries in a loud voice ; “I entreat you, 
I command you to be still!” There has been a rush of all the three 
and a clattering of glasses and overturning of chairs. “Mr. Neville, 
for shame! Give this glass to me. Open your hand, sir. I wiLL have 
it!” 

But Neville throws him off, and pauses for an instant, in a raging 
passion, with the goblet yet in his uplifted hand. Then, he dashes it 
down under the grate, with such force that the broken splinters fly out 
again in a shower ; and he leaves the house. 

When he first emerges into the night air, nothing around him is still 
or steady ; nothing around him shows like what it is ; he only knows 
that he stands with a bare head in the midst of a blood-red whirl, 
waiting to be struggled with, and to struggle to the death. 
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But, nothing happening, and the moon looking down upon him as if 
he were dead after a fit of wrath, he holds his steam-hammer beating 
head and heart, and staggers away. Then he becomes half conscious 
of having heard himself bolted and barred out, like a dangerous 
animal ; and thinks what shall he do? 

Some wildly passionate ideas of the river dissolve under the spell of 
the moonlight on the Cathedral and the graves, and the remembrance 
of his sister, and the thought of what he owes to the good man who 
has but that very day won his confidence and given him his pledge. 
He repairs to Minor Canon Corner, and knocks softly at the door. 

It is Mr. Crisparkle’s custom to sit up last of the early household, 
very softly touching his piano and practising his favorite parts in con- 
certed vocal music. The south wind that goes where it lists, by way 
of Minor Canon Corner on a still night, is not more subdued than Mr. 
Crisparkle at such times, regardful of the slumbers of the China 
shepherdess. 

His knock is immediately answered by Mr. Crisparkle himself. 
When he opens the door, candle in hand, his cheerful face falls, and 
disappointed amazement is in it. 

“Mr. Neville! In this disorder! Where have you been?” 

“T have been to Mr. Jasper’s, sir. With his nephew.” 

“Come in.” 

The Minor Canon props him by the elbow with a strong hand (in a 
strictly scientific manner, worthy of his morning trainings), and turns 
him into his own little book-room, and shuts the door. 

“T have begun ill, sir. I have begun dreadfully ill.” 

“Too true. You are not sober, Mr. Neville.” 

“J am afraid I am not, sir, though I can satisfy you at another time 
that I have had very little indeed to drink, and that it overcame me in 
the strangest and most sudden manner.” 

“Mr. Neville, Mr. Neville,” says the Minor Canon, shaking his head 
with a sorrowful smile, “ I have heard that said before.” 

“TY think —my mind is much confused, but I think —it is equally 
true of Mr. Jasper’s nephew, sir.” 

“Very likely,” is the dry rejoinder. 

“We quarrelled, sir. He insulted me most grossly. He had heated 
that tigerish blood I told you of to-day, before then.” 

“Mr. Neville,” rejoins the Minor Canon, mildly, but firmly, “I 
request you not to speak to me with that clenched right hand. Un- 
clench it, if you please.” 

“He goaded me, sir,” pursues the young man, instantly obeying, 
“beyond my power of endurance. I cannot say whether or no he 
meant it at first, but he did it. He certainly meant it at last. In 
short, sir,” with an irrepressible outburst, “in the passion into which 
he lashed me, I would have cut him down if I could, and I tried to do 
ad 

“You have clenched that hand again,” is Mr. Crisparkle’s quiet 
commentary. 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” 

“You know your room, for I showed it to you before dinner ; but I 
will accompany you to itonce more. Your arm, if you please. Softly, 
for the house is all a-bed.” 
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Scooping his hand into the same scientific elbow-rest as before, and 
backing it up with the inert strength of his arm, as skilfully as a Police 
Expert, and with an apparent repose quite unattainable by novices, 
Mr. Crisparkle conducts his pupil to the pleasant and orderly old room 
prepared for him. Arrived there, the young man throws himself into 
a chair, and, flinging his arms upon his reading-table, rests his head 
upon them with an air of wretched self-reproach. 

The gentle Minor Canon has had it in his thoughts to leave the 
room, without a word. But, looking round at the door, and seeing 
this dejected figure, he turns back to it, touches it with a mild hand, 
and says, “Good night!” A sob is his only acknowledgment. He 
might have had many a worse ; perhaps could have had few better. 

Another soft knock at the outer door attracts his attention as he 
goes down stairs. He opens it to Mr. Jasper, holding in his hand the 
pupil’s hat. 

“We have had an awful scene with him,” says Jasper in a low 
voice. 

“ Has it been so bad as that?” 

“ Murderous !” 

Mr. Crisparkle remonstrates, “No, no, no. Do not use such strong 
words.” 

“ He might have laid my dear boy dead at my feet. It is no fault 
of his that he did not. But that I was, through the mercy of God, 
swift and strong with him, he would have cut him down on my hearth.” 

The phrase smites home. 

“Ah!” thinks Mr. Crisparkle. “His own words!” 

“ Seeing what I have seen to-night, and hearing what I have.heard,” 
adds Jasper, with great earnestness, “I shall never know peace of 
mind when there is danger of those two coming together with no one 
else to interfere. It was horrible. There is something of the tiger in 
his dark blood.” ° 

“ Ah!” thinks Mr. Crisparkle. “So he said.” 

“You, my dear sir,” pursues Jasper, taking his hand, “even you 
have accepted a dangerous charge.” 

“You need have no fear for me, Jasper,” returns Mr. Crisparkle, 
with a quiet smile. “I have none for myself.” 

“T have none for myself,” returns Jasper, with an emphasis on the 
last pronoun, “because I am not, nor am I in the way of being, the 
object of his hostility. But you may be, and my dear boy has been. 
Good night!” 

Mr. Crisparkle goes in, with the hat that has so easily, so almost 
imperceptibly, acquired the right to be hung up in his hall, hangs it 
up, and goes thoughtfully to bed. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BIRDS IN THE BUSH. 


Rosa, having no relation that she knew of in the world, had, from the 
seventh year of her age, known no home but the Nuns’ House, and no 
mother but Miss Twinkleton. Her remembrance of her own mother 
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was of a pretty little creature like herself (not much older than herself, 
it seemed to her), who had been brought home in her father’s arms, 
drowned. ‘The fatal accident had happened at a party of pleasure. 
Every fold and color in the pretty summer dress, and even the long 
wet hair, with scattered petals of ruined flowers still clinging to it, as 
the dead young figure, in its sad, sad beauty lay upon the bed, were 
fixed indelibly in Rosa’s recollection. So were the wild despair and 
the subsequent bowed-down grief of her poor young father, who died 
broken-hearted on the first anniversary of that hard day. 

The betrothal of Rosa grew out of the soothing of his year of 
mental distress by his fast friend and old college companion, Drood : 
who likewise had been left a widower in his youth. But he, too, went 
the silent road into which all earthly pilgrimages merge, some sooner 
and some later ; and thus the young couple had come to be as they 
were. 

The atmosphere of pity surrounding the little orphan girl when she 
first came to Cloisterham had never cleared away. It had taken 
brighter hues as she grew older, happier, prettier ; now it had been 
golden, now roseate, and now azure ; but it had always adorned her 
with some soft light of its own. The general desire to console and 
caress her had caused her to be treated in the beginning as a child 
much younger than her years ; the same desire had caused her to be 
still petted when she was a child no longer. Who should be her 
favorite? who should anticipate this or that small present, or do her 
this or that small service? who should take her home for the holidays? 
who should write to her the oftenest when they were separated? and 
whom she would most rejoice to see again when they were reunited ?— 
even these gentle rivalries were not without their slight dashes of 
bitterness in the Nuns’ House. Well for the poor nuns in their day, if 
they hid no harder strife under their veils and rosaries. 

Thus Rosa had grown to be an amiable, giddy, wilful, winning little 
creature ; spoilt, in the sense of counting upon kindness from all 
around her; but not in the sense of repaying it with indifference. 
Possessing an exhaustless well of affection in her nature, its sparkling 
waters had freshened and brightened the Nuns’ House for years, and 
yet its depths had never yet been moved: what might betide when 
that came to pass; what developing changes might fall upon the 
heedless head and light heart then, remained to be seen. 

By what means the news that there had been a quarrel between the 
two young men over-night, involving even some kind of onslaught by 
Mr. Neville upon Edwin Drood, got into Miss Twinkleton’s establish- 
ment before breakfast, it is impossible to say. Whether it was brought 
in by the birds of the air, or came blowing in with the very air itself, 
when the casement windows were set open ; whether the baker brought 
it kneaded into the bread, or the milkman delivered it as part of the 
adulteration of his milk ; or the housemaids, beating the dust out of 
their mats against the gateposts, received it in exchange deposited on 
the mats by the town atmosphere ; certain it is that the news per- 
meated every gable of the old building before Miss Twinkleton was 
down, and that Miss Twinkleton herself received it through Mrs. 
Tisher, while yet in the act of dressing ; or (as she might have ex- 
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pressed the phrase to a parent or guardian of a mythological turn) of 
sacrificing to the Graces. 

Miss Landless’s brother had thrown a bottle at Mr. Edwin Drood, 

Miss Landless’s brother had thrown a knife at Mr. Edwin Drood. 

A knife became suggestive of a fork, and Miss Landless’s brother 
had thrown a fork at Mr. Edwin Drood. 

As in the governing precedent of Peter Piper, alleged to have 
picked the peck of pickled pepper, it was held physically desirable to 
have evidence of the existence of the peck of pickled pepper which 
Peter Piper was alleged to have picked ; so, in this case, it was held 
psychologically important to know, Why Miss Landless’s brother 
threw a bottle, knife, or fork —or bottle, knife, and fork — for the cook 
had been given to understand it was all three — at Mr. Edwin Drood? 

Well, then. Miss Landless’s brother had said he admired Miss 
Bud. Mr. Edwin Drood had said to Miss Landless’s brother that he 
had no business to admire Miss Bud. Miss Landless’s brother had 
then “up’d” (this was the cook’s exact information) with the bottle, 
knife, fork, and decanter (the decanter now coolly flying at everybody’s 
head, without the least introduction), and thrown them all at Mr. Edwin 
Drood. 

Poor Little Rosa put a forefinger into each of her ears when these 
rumors began to circulate, and retired into a corner, beseeching not to 
be told any more; but Miss Landless, begging permission of Miss 
Twinkleton to go and speak with her brother, and pretty plainly showing 
that she would take it if it were not given, struck out the more definite 
course of going to Mr. Crisparkle’s for accurate intelligence. 

When she came back (being first closeted with Miss Twinkleton, in 
order that anything objectionable in her tidings might be retained by 
that discreet filter), she imparted to Rosa only what had taken place; 
dwelling with a flushed cheek on the provocation her brother had re- 
ceived, but almost limiting it to that last gross affront as crowning 
“some other words between them,” and, out of consideration for her 
new friend, passing lightly over the fact that the other words had 
originated in her lover’s taking things in general so very easily. To 
Rosa direct, she brought a petition from her brother that she would 
forgive him ; and having delivered it with sisterly earnestness, made an 
end of the subject. 

It was reserved for Miss Twinkleton to tone down the public mind 
of the Nuns’ House. That lady, therefore, entering in a stately man- 
ner, what plebeians might have called the school-room, but what, in the 
patrician language of the head of the Nuns’ House, was euphuistically, 
not to say roundaboutedly, denominated “the apartment allotted to 
study,” and saying with a forensic air, “Ladies!” all rose. Mrs. 
Tisher at the same time grouped herself behind her chief, as repre- 
senting Queen Elizabeth's first historical female friend at Tilbury Fort. 
Miss Twinkleton then proceeded to remark that Rumor, Ladies, had 
been represented by the Bard of Avon—needless were it to mention 
the immortal SHAKSPEARE, also called the Swan of his native river, 
not improbably with some reference to the ancient superstition that 
that bird of graceful plumage (Miss Jennings will please stand upright) 
sang sweetly on the approach of death, for which we have no ornitho- 
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logical authority,— Rumor, Ladies, had been represented by that bard 


—hem! — 
“who drew 


The celebrated Jew,” 


as painted full of tongues. Rumor in Cloisterham (Miss Ferdinand 
will honor me with her attention) was no exception to the great limner’s 
portrait of Rumor elsewhere. A slight fracas between two young gen- 
tlemen occurring last night within a hundred miles of these peaceful 
walls (Miss Ferdinand, being apparently incorrigible, will have the 
kindness to write out this evening, in the original language, the first 
four fables of our vivacious neighbor, Monsieur La Fontaine) had been 
very grossly exaggerated by Rumor’s voice. In the first alarm and 
anxiety arising from our sympathy with a sweet young friend, not 
wholly to be dissociated from one of the gladiators in the bloodless 
arena in question (the impropriety of Miss Reynolds’s appearing to 
stab herself in the band with a pin, is far too obvious, and too glaringly 
unladylike, to be pointed out), we descended from our maiden eleva- 
tion to discuss this uncongenial and this unfit theme. Responsible 
inquiries having assured us that it was but one of those “airy nothings” 
pointed at by the Poet (whose name and date of birth Miss Giggles 
will supply within half an hour), we would now discard the subject, and 
concentrate our minds upon the grateful labors of the day. 

But the subject so survived all day, nevertheless, that Miss Ferdi- 
nand got into new trouble by surreptitiously clapping on a paper 
mustache at dinner-time, and going through the motions of aiming a 
water-bottle at Miss Giggles, who drew a table-spoon in defence. 

Now, Rosa thought of this unlucky quarrel a great deal, and thought 
of it with an uncomfortable feeling that she was involved in it, as cause, 
or consequence, or what not, through being in a false position altogether 
as toher marriage engagement. Never free from such uneasiness when 
she was with her affianced husband, it was not likely that she would be 
free from it when they were apart. To-day, too, she was cast in upon 
herself, and deprived ef the relief of talking freely with her new friend, 
because .1e quarrel had been with Helena’s brother, and Helena un- 
disguisedly avoided the subject as a delicate and difficult one to herself. 
At this critical time, of all times, Rosa’s guardian was announced as 
having come to see her. 

Mr. Grewgious had been well selected for his trust, as a man of in- 
corruptible integrity, but certainly for no other appropriate quality 
discernible on the surface. He was an arid, sandy man, who, if he 
had been put into a grinding-mill, looked as if he would have ground 
immediately into high-dried snuff. He had a scanty flat crop of hair, 
in color and consistency like some very mangy yellow fur tippet ; it 
was so unlike hair, that it must have been a wig, but for the stupendous 
improbability of anybody’s voluntarily sporting such a head. The 
little play of feature that his face presented was cut deep into it, in a 
few hard curves that made it more like work ; and he had certain 
notches in his forehead, which looked as though Nature had been about 
to touch them into sensibility or refinement, when she had impatiently 
thrown away the chisel, and said, “I really cannot be worried to finish 
off this man ; let him go as he is.” 
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With too great length of throat at his upper end, and too much 
ankle-bone and heel at his lower; with an awkward and hesitating 
manner ; with a shambling walk, and with what is called a near sight, 
—which perhaps prevented his observing how much white cotton 
stocking he displayed to the public eye, in contrast with his black suit, 
— Mr. Grewgious still had some strange capacity in him of making on 
the whole an agreeable impression. 

Mr. Grewgious was discovered by his ward, much discomfited by 
being in Miss Twinkleton’s company in Miss Twinkleton’s own sacred 
room. Dim forebodings of being examined in something, and not 
coming well out of it, seemed to oppress the poor gentleman when 
found in these circumstances. 

“My dear, how do you do? I am glad to see you. My dear, how 
much improved you are. Permit me to hand you a chair, my dear.” 

Miss ‘Twinkleton rose at her little writing-table, saying, with general 
sweetness, as to the polite Universe, “ Will you permit me to retire?” 

“By no means, madam, on my account. I beg that you will not 
move.” 

“T must entreat permission to move,” returned Miss Twinkleton, re- 
peating the word with a charming grace ; “but I will not withdraw, 
since you are so obliging. If I wheel my desk to this corner window, 
shall I be in the way?” 

“Madam! In the way!” 

“You are very kind. Rosa, my dear, you will be under no restraint, 
am sure.” 

Here Mr. Grewgious, left by the fire with Rosa, said again, “My 
dear, how do you do? I am glad to see you, my dear.” And having 
waited for her to sit down, sat down himself. 

“My visits,” said Mr. Grewgious, “are like those of the angels— 
not that I compare myself to an angel.” 

“No, sir,” said Rosa. 

“Not by any means,” assented Mr. Grewgious. “I merely refer to 
my visits, which are few and far between. ‘The angels are, we know 
very well, up stairs.” 

Miss Twinkleton looked round with a kind of stiff stare. 

“T refer, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, laying his hand on Rosa’s, 
as the possibility thrilled through his frame of his otherwise seeming 
to take the awful liberty of calling Miss Twinkleton my dear, “I refer 
to the other young ladies.” 

Miss ‘Twinkleton resumed her writing. 

Mr. Grewgious, with a sense of not having managed his opening 
point quite as neatly as he might have desired, smoothed his head from 
back to front as if he had just dived, and were pressing the water out, 
— this smoothing action, however superfluous, was habitual with him,— 
and took a pocket-book from his coat-pocket, and a stump of black 
lead pencil from his waistcoat pocket. 

“] made,” he said, turning the leaves, “ I made a guiding memoran- 
dum or so,— as I usually do, for I have no conversational powers what- 
ever,— to which I will, with your permission, my dear, refer. ‘Well and 
happy.’ Truly. You are well and happy, my dear? You look so.” 
“Yes, indeed, sir,” answered Rosa. 


_— 
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“For which,” said Mr. Grewgious, with a bend of his head towards 
the corner window, “our warmest acknowledgments are due, and I am 
sure are rendered, to the maternal kindness and the constant care and 
consideration of the lady whom I have now the honor to see before 
me.” 

This point, again, made but a lame departure from Mr. Grewgious, 
and never got to its destination ; for, Miss Twinkleton, feeling that 
the courtesies required her to be by this time quite outside the con- 
yersation, was biting the end of her pen, and looking upward, as 
waiting for the descent of an idea from any member of the Celestial 
Nine who might have one to spare. 

Mr. Grewgious smoothed his smooth head again, and then made 
another reference to his pocket-book ; lining out “well and happy” as 
disposed of. 

“* Pounds, shillings, and pence’ is my next note. <A dry subject for 
a young lady, but an important subject too. Life is pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Death is—” A sudden recollection of the death of her 
two parents seemed to stop him, and he said in a softer tone, and 
evidently inserting the negative as an after-thought, “Death is xot 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

His voice was as hard and dry as himself, and Fancy might have 
ground it straight, like himself, into high-dried snuff. And yet, through 
the very limited means of expression that he possessed, he seemed to 
express kindness. If Nature had but finished him off, kindness might 
have been recognisable in his face at this moment. But if the notches 
in his forehead wouldn’t fuse together, and if his face would work and 
couldn’t play, what could he do, poor man! 

“*Pounds, shillings, and pence.’ You find your allowance always 
sufficient for your wants, my dear?” 

Rosa wanted for nothing, and therefore it was ample. 

“And you are not in debt?” 

Rosa laughed at the idea of being in debt. It seemed, to her inex- 
perience, a comical vagary of the imagination. Mr. Grewgious 
stretched his near sight to be sure that this was her view of the case. 
“Ah!” he said, as comment, with a furtive glance towards Miss 
Twinkleton, and lining out “pounds, shillings, and pence,” “I spoke 
of having got among the angels! So I did!” 

Rosa felt what his next memorandum would prove to be, and was 
blushing and folding a crease in her dress with one embarrassed hand 
long before he found it. 

“*Marriage.’ Hem!” Mr. Grewgious carried his smoothing hand 
down over his eyes and nose, and even chin, before drawing his chair 
a little nearer, and speaking a little more confidentially: “I now touch, 
my dear, upon the point that is the direct cause of my troubling you 
with the present visit. Otherwise, being a particularly Angular man, 
I should not have intruded here. I am the last man to intrude into a 
sphere for which I am so entirely unfitted. I feel, on these premises, 
as if I was a bear — with the cramp — in a youthful Cotillon.” 

His ungainliness gave him enough of the air of his simile to set 
Rosa off laughing heartily. 

“Tt strikes you in the same light,” said Mr. Grewgious, with perfect 
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calmness. “Just so. To return to my memorandum. Mr, Edwin 
has been to and fro here, as was arranged. You have mentioned that 
in your quarterly letters to me. And you like him, and he likes you.” 

“T dike him very much, sir,” rejoined Rosa. 

“So I said, my dear,” returned her guardian, for whose ear the 
timid emphasis was much too fine. “Good. And you correspond.” 

“We write to one another,” said Rosa, pouting, as she recalled their 
epistolary differences. 

“Such is the meaning that I attach to the word ‘correspond’ in this 
application, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious. “Good. All goes well, 
time works on, and at this next Christmas time it will become necessary, 
as a matter of form, to give the exemplary lady in the corner window, 
to whom we are so much indebted, business notice of your departure 
in the ensuing half-year. Your relations with her are far more than 
business relations, no doubt; but a residue of business remains in 
them, and business is business ever. I am a particularly Angular 
man,” proceeded Mr. Grewgious, as if it suddenly occurred to him to 
mention it, “and I am not used to give anything away. If, for these 
two reasons, some competent Proxy would give you away, I should 
take it very kindly.” 

Rosa intimated with her eyes on the ground, that she thought a 
substitute might be found, if required. 

“ Surely, surely,” said Mr. Grewgious. “For instance, the gentle- 
man who teaches Dancing here — he would know how to do it with 
graceful propriety. He would advance and retire in a manner satis- 
factory to the feelings of the officiating clergyman, and of yourself, 
and the bridegroom, and all parties concerned. I am—lI am a par- 
ticularly Angular man,” said Mr. Grewgious, as if he had made up his 
mind to screw it out at last, “and should only blunder.” 

Rosa sat still and silent. Perhaps her mind had not got quite so far 
as the ceremony yet, but was lagging on the way there. 

“ Memorandum, ‘Will.’ Now, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, refer- 
ring to his notes, disposing of “ marriage” with his pencil, and taking 
a paper from his pocket, “although I have before possessed you with 
the contents of your father’s will, I think it right at this time to leave 
a certified copy of it in your hands. And although Mr. Edwin is also 
aware of its contents, I think it right at this time likewise to place a 
certified copy of it in Mr. Jasper’s hands—” 

“Not in his own?” asked Rosa, looking up quickly. “Cannot the 
copy gp to Eddy himself?” 

“Why, yes, my dear, if you particularly wish it; but I spoke of Mr. 
Jasper as being his trustee.” 

“T do particularly wish it, if you please,” said Rosa hurriedly and 
earnestly ; “I don’t like Mr. Jasper to come between us in any way.” 

“It is natural, I suppose,” said Mr. Grewgious, “that your young 
husband should be allin all. Yes. You observe that I say, I suppose. 
The fact is, I am a particularly Unnatural man, and [ don’t know from 
my own knowledge.” 

Rosa looked at him with some wonder. 

“T mean,” he explained, “that young ways were never my ways. I 
was the only offspring of parents far advanced in life, and I half believe 
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I was born advanced in life myself. No personality is intended towards 
the name you will so soon change, when I remark that while the general 
growth of people seem to have come into existence buds, I seem to 
have come into existence a chip. I was a chip—and a very dry one 
—when I first became aware of myself. Respecting the other certified 
copy, your wish shall be complied with. Respecting your inheritance, 
I think you know all. It is an annuity of two hundred and fifty 
pounds. ‘The savings upon that annuity, and some other items to your 
credit, all duly carried to account, with vouchers, will place you in 
possession of a lump sum of money, rather exceeding Seventeen Hun- 
dred Pounds. I am empowered to advance the cost of your prepara- 
tions for your marriage out of that fund. All is told.” 

“Will you please tell me,” said Rosa, taking the paper with a prettily 
knitted brow, but not opening it, “whether I am right in what I am 
going to say? I can understand what you tell me so very much better 
than what I read in law-writings. My poor papa and Eddy’s father 
made their agreement together, as very dear and firm and fast friends, 
in order that we too might be very dear and firm and fast friends after 
them?” 

“Just so.” 

“For the lasting good of both of us, and the lasting happiness of 
both of us?” 

“Just so.” 

“That we might be to one another even much more than they had 
been to one another?” 

“Just so.” 

“Tt was not bound upon Eddy, and it was not bound upon me by 
any forfeit, in case—” 

“Don’t be agitated, my dear. In the case that it brings tears into 
your affectionate eyes even to picture to yourself,—in the case of your 
not marrying one another,—no, no forfeiture on either side. You 
would then have been my ward until you were of age. No worse 
would have befallen you. Bad enough, perhaps!” 

“And Eddy?” 

“He would have come into his partnership derived from his father, 
and into its arrears to his credit (if any), on attaining his majority, 
just as now.” 

Rosa, with her perplexed face and knitted brow, bit the corner of 
her attested copy, as she sat with her head on one side, looking ab- 
stractedly on the floor, and smoothing it with her foot. 

“Tn short,” said Mr. Grewgious, “this betrothal is a wish, a senti- 
ment, a friendly project, tenderly expressed on both sides. That it 
was strongly felt, and that there was a lively hope that it would prosper, 
there can be no doubt. When you were both children, you began to 
be accustomed to it, and it Aas prospered. But circumstances alter 
cases ; and I made this visit to-day partly, indeed principally, to dis- 
charge myself of the duty of telling you, my dear, that two young 
people can only be betrothed in marriage (except as a matter of con- 
venience, and therefore mockery and misery) of their own free will, 
their own attachment, and their own assurance (it may or may not 
prove a mistaken one, but we must take our chance of that) that they 
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are suited to each other and will make each other happy. Is it to be 
supposed, for example, that if either of your fathers were living now, 
and had any mistrust on that subject, his mind would not be changed 
by the change of circumstances involved in the change of your years? 
Untenable, unreasonable, inconclusive, and preposterous! ” 

Mr. Grewgious said all this as if he were reading it aloud ; or, still 
more, as if he were repeating a lesson. So expressionless of any ap- 
proach to spontaneity were his face and manner. 

“T have now, my dear,” he added, blurring out “Will” with his 
pencil, “discharged myself of what is doubtless a formal duty in this 
case, but still a duty in such a case. Memorandum: ‘Wishes.’ My 
dear, is there any wish of yours that I can further?” 

Rosa shook her head, with an almost plaintive air of hesitation in 
want of help. 

“Is there any instruction that I can take from you with reference to 
your affairs?” 

“T—TI should like to settle them with Eddy first, if you please,” 
said Rosa, plaiting the crease in her dress. 

“Surely. Surely,” returned Mr. Grewgious. “You two should be 
of one mind in all things. Is the young gentleman expected shortly?” 

“ He has gone away only this morning. He will be back at Christ- 
mas.” 

“Nothing could happen better. You will, on his return at Christ- 
mas, arrange all matters of detail with him ; you will then communicate 
with me, and I will discharge myself (as a mere business acquittance) 
of my business responsibilities towards the accomplished lady in the 
corner window. ‘They will accrue at that season.” Blurring pencil 
once again. “Memorandum: ‘Leave.’ Yes. I will now, my dear, 
take my leave.” 

“Could I,” said Rosa, rising, as he jerked out of his chair in his 
ungainly way, “could I ask you most kindly to come to me at Christ- 
mas, if I had anything particular to say to you?” 

“Why, certainly, certainly,” he rejoined, apparently — if such a word 
can be used of one who had no apparent lights or shadows about him 
—complimented by the question. “ As a-particularly Angular‘man, I 
do not fit smoothly into the social circle, and consequently I have 
no other engagement at Christmas-time than to partake, on the twenty- 
fifth, of a boiled turkey and celery sauce with a— with a particularly 
Angular clerk I have the good fortune to possess, whose father, being 
a Norfolk farmer, sends him up (the turkey up), as a present to me, 
from the neighborhood of Norwich. I should be quite proud of your 
wishing to see me, my dear. As a professional Receiver of rents, so 
very few people do wish to see me, that the novelty would be bracing.” 

For his ready acquiescence, the grateful Rosa put her hands upon his 
shoulders, stood on tiptoe, and instantly kissed him. 

“Lord bless me!” cried Mr. Grewgious. “Thank you, my dear. 
The honor is almost equal to the pleasure. Miss ‘Twinkleton, madam, 
I have had a most satisfactory conversation with my ward, and I will 
now release you from the incumbrance of my presence.” 

“Nay, sir,” rejoined Miss Twinkleton, rising with a gracious conde- 
scension, “say not incumbrance. Not so, by any means. I cannot 
permit you to say so.” 
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“Thank you, madam. I have read in the newspapers,” said Mr. 
Grewgious, stammering a little, “that when a distinguished visitor (not 
that I am one: far from it) goes to a school (not that this is one: far 
from it), he asks for a holiday, or some sort of grace. It being eo 
the afternoon in the — College — of which you are the eminent heac 
the young ladies might gain nothing, except in name, by having the 
rest of the day allowed them. But if there is any young lady at all 
under a cloud, might I solicit —” 

“ Ah, Mr. Grewgious, Mr. Grewgious!” cried Miss Twinkleton, with 
a chastely rallying forefinger. “O you gentlemen, you gentlemen ! 
Fie for shame, that you are so hard upon us poor maligned disciplina- 
rians of our sex, for your sakes! But as Miss Ferdinand is at present 
weighed down by an incubus,”— Miss Twinkleton might have said a 
pen- -and-ink-ubus of w riting out Monsieur La Fontaine,— “ go to her, 
Rosa, my dear, and tell her the penalty is remitted, in deference to the 
intercession of your guardian, Mr. Grewgious.” 

Miss Twinkleton here achieved a courtesy, suggestive of sundle hap- 
pening to her respected legs, and which she came out of nobly, three 
yards behind her starting-point. 

As he held it incumbent upon him to calk on Mr. Jasper before 
leaving Cloisterham, Mr. Grewgious went to the Gate House, and 
climbed its postern stair. But °Mr. Jasper’s door being closed, and 
presenting on a slip of paper the word “Cathedral,” the fact of its 
being service-time was borne into the mind of Mr. Grewgious. So he 
descended the stair again, and, crossing the Close, paused at the great 
western folding-door of the Cathedral, which stood open on the fine 
and bright, though short-lived, afternoon, for the airing of the place. 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Grewgious, peeping in, “it’s like looking down 
the throat of Old Time.” 

Old Time heaved a mouldy sigh from tomb and arch and vault ; and 
gloomy shadows began to deepen in corners ; and damps began to rise 
from green patches of stone ; and jewels cast upon the pavement of 
the nave from stained glass by the declining sun, began to perish. 
Within the grill-gate of the chancel, up the steps surmounted loomingly 
by the fast darkening organ, white robes could be dimly seen, and one 
feeble voice, rising and falling in a cracked monotonous mutter, could 
at intervals be faintly heard. In the free outer air, the river, the green 
pastures, and the brown arable lands, the teeming hills and dales, were 
reddened by the sunset ; while the distant little windows in windmills 
and farm homesteads, shone, patches of bright beaten gold. In the 
Cathedral, all became gray, murky, and sepulchral, and the cracked 
monotonous mutter went on like a dying voice, until the organ and the 
choir burst forth, and drowned it in a sea of music. Then the sea fell, 
and the dying voice made another feeble effort, and then the sea rose 
high, and beat its life out, and lashed the roof, and surged among the 
arches, and pierced the heights of the great tower ; and then the sea 
was dry, and all was still. 

Mr. Grewgious had by that time walked to the chancel-steps, where 
he met the living waters coming out. 

“Nothing is the matter?” Thus Jasper accosted him, rather quickly. 
“You have not been sent for?” 
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“Not at all, not at all. I came down of my own accord. I have 
been to my pretty ward’s, and am now homeward bound again.” 

“You found her thriving?” 

“Blooming, indeed. Most blooming. I merely came to tell her, 
seriously, what a betrothal by deceased parents is.” 

“ And what is it— according to your judgment?” 

Mr. Grewgious noticed the whiteness of the lips that asked the 
question, and put it down to the chilling account of the Cathedral. 

“T merely came to tell her that it could not be considered binding, 
against any such reason for its dissolution as a want of affection, or 
want of disposition to carry it into effect, on the side of either party.” 

“ May I ask, had you any especial reason for telling her that?” 

Mr. Grewgious answered somewhat sharply, “ ‘The especial reason 
of doing my duty, sir. Simply that.” Then he added, “Come, Mr. 
Jasper ; I know your affection for your nephew, and that you are quick 
to feel on his behalf. I assure you that this implies not the least doubt 
of, or disrespect to, your nephew.” 

“You could not,” returned Jasper, with a friendly pressure of his 
arm, as they walked on side by side, “speak more handsomely.” 

Mr. Grewgious pulled off his hat to smooth his head, and, having 
smoothed it, nodded it contentedly, and put his hat on again. 

“T will wager,” said Jasper, smiling,— his lips were still so white 
that he was conscious of it, and bit and moistened them while speak- 
ing,—‘“ I will wager that she hinted no wish to be released from Ned.” 

“ And you will win your wager, if you do,” retorted Mr. Grewgious. 
“We should allow some margin for little maidenly delicacies in a 
young motherless creature, under such circumstances, I suppose ; it is 
not in my line ; what do you think?” 

“There can be no doubt of it.” 

“T am glad you say so. Because,” proceeded Mr. Grewgious, who 
had all this time very knowingly felt his way round to action on his 
remembrance of what she had said of Jasper himself, “because she 
seems to have some little delicate instinct that all preliminary arrange- 
ments had best be made between Mr. Edwin Drood and herself, don’t 
you see? She don’t want us, don’t you know?” 

Jasper touched himself on the breast, and said, somewhat indistinctly, 
“You mean me.” 

Mr. Grewgious touched himself on the breast, and said, “I mean 
us. Therefore, let them have their little discussions and councils 
together, when Mr. Edwin Drood comes back here at Christmas, and 
then you and I will step in, and put the final touches to the business.” 

“So you settled with her that you would come back at Christmas?” 
observed Jasper. “I see! Mr. Grewgious, as you quite fairly said 
just now, there is such an exceptional attachment between my nephew 
and me, that I am more sensitive for the dear, fortunate, happy, happy 
fellow than for myself. But it is only right that the young lady should 
be considered, as you have pointed out, and that I should accept my 
cue from you. I accept it. I understand that at Christmas they will 
complete their preparations for May, and that their marriage will be 
put in final train by themselves, and that nothing will remain for us but 
to put ourselves in train also, and have everything ready for our formal 
release from our trusts on Edwin’s birthday.” 
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“That is my understanding,” assented Mr. Grewgious, as they shook 
hands to part. “God bless them both!” 

“God save them both!” cried Jasper. 

“T said, bless them,” remarked the former, looking back over his 


shoulder. 
“JT said, save them,” returned the latter. “Is there any difference ?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MOSAIC. 


66 WT will be found that they are the weakest-minded and the 

hardest-hearted men that-most love variety and change: for 
the wéakest minded are those who both wonder most at things new, 
and: digest most things old; in so far that everything they have lies 
rusty, and loses lustre for want of use, neither do they make any stir 
among their possessions, nor look over them to see what may be made 
of them, nor keep any great store, nor are householders with store- 
houses of things new and old; but they catch at the new-fashioned 
garments, and let the moth and thief look after the rest; and the 
hardest-hearted men are those that least feel the endearing and binding 
power of custom, and hold on by no cords of affection to any shore, 
but drive with the waves that cast up mire and dirt.” 





“ ALL true happiness and nobleness are near us, and yet neglected 
by us ; and till we have learned how to be happy and noble we have 
not much to tell, even to Red Indians. The delights of horse-racing 
and hunting, of assemblies in the night instead of the day, of costly 
and wearisome music, of costly and burdensome dress, of chagrined 
contention for place or power, or wealth, or the eyes of the multitude ; 
and all the endless occupation without purpose, and idleness without 
rest, of our vulgar world, are not, it seems to me, enjoyments we would 
be ambitious to communicate. And all real and wholesome enjoy- 
ments possible to man have been just as possible to him, since first he 
was made of the earth, as they are now ; and they are possible to him 
chiefly in peace. ‘To watch the corn grow, and the blossoms set ; to 
draw hard breath over ploughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to love, 
to hope, to pray,— these are the things that make men happy ; they 
have always had the power of doing these, they never w// have power 
to do more. ‘The world’s prosperity or adversity depends upon our 
knowing and teaching these few things; but upon iron, or glass, or 
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electricity, or steam, in no wise. And I am Utopian and enthusiastic 
enough to believe that the time will come when the world will discover 
this. It has now made its experiments in every possible direction but 
the right one ; and it seems that it must, at last, try the right one, in a 
mathematical necessity.” 





“TrutTH forgives no insult, and endures no stain. We do not 
enough consider this ; nor dread enough the slight and continual occa- 
sions of offence against her. We are too much in the habit of looking 
at falsehood in its darkest associations, and through the color of its 
worst purposes. That indignation which we profess to feel at deceit 
absolute, is indeed only at deceit malicious. We resent calumny, 
hypocrisy, and treachery, because they harm us, not because they are 
untrue. Take the detraction and the mischief from the untruth, and 
we are little offended by it ; tune it into praise, and we may be pleased 
with it. And yet it is not calumny nor treachery that does the largest 
sum of mischief in the world ; they are continually crushed, and are 
felt only in being conquered. But it is the glistening and spoken lie ; 
the amiable fallacy ; the patriotic lie of the historian, the provident 
lie of the politician, the zealous lie of the partisan, the merciful lie of 
the friend, and the careless lie of each man to himself, that cast that 
black mystery over humanity, through which we thank any man who 
pierces, as we would thank any one who dug a well in a desert ; happy, 
that the thirst for truth still remains with us, even when we have wilfully 
left the fountains of it.” 





“Tr is a wonderful advantage to a man, in every pursuit or avoca- 
tion, to secure an adviser in a sensible woman. In woman there is at 
once a subtle delicacy of tact, and a plain soundness of judgment, 
which are rarely combined to an equal degree in man. A woman, if 
she be really your friend, will have a sensitive regard for your charac- 
ter, honor, repute. She will seldom counsel you to do a shabby thing ; 
for a woman frend always desires to be proud of you. At the same 
time her constitutional timidity makes her more cautious than your 
male friend. She, therefore, seldom counsels you to do an imprudent 
thing. By friendships I mean pure friendships — those in which there 
is no admixture of the passion of love, except in the married state. 
A man’s best female friend is a wife of good sense and good heart, 
whom he loves, and who loves him. If he have that, he need not seek 
elsewhere. But supposing the man to be without such a helpmate, 
female friendship he must have, or his intellect will be without a garden, 
and there will be many an unheeded gap even in its strongest fence. 

“Better and safer, of course, are such friendships where disparities 
of years or circumstances put the idea of love out of the question. 
Middle life has rarely this advantage: youth and age have. Molitre’s 
old housekeeper was a great help to his genius; and Montaigne’s 
philosophy takes a gentler and loftier character of wisdom from the 
date in which he finds, in Marie de Gournay, an adopted daughter,— 
‘certainly beloved by me,’ says the Horace of essayists, ‘with more 
than paternal love, and involved in my solitude of retirement as one 
of the best parts of my being.’ Female friendship, indeed, is to a 
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man the bulwark, sweetener, ornament, of his existence. To his 
mental culture it is invaluable: without it, all his knowledge of books 
will never give him knowledge of the world.” 





“THERE are no doubt some minds amongst us, whose power we 
admit, and whose perversion of power we lament, who have bewildered 
themselves by vea//y deep meditation on inexplicable mysteries ; who 
demand certainty where certainty is not given to man, or demand for 
truths which are established by sufficient evidence, o/er evidence than 
those truths will admit. We can even painfully sympathise in that 
ordeal of doubt to which such minds are peculiarly exposed — with 
their Titanic struggles against the still mightier power of Him who has 
said to the turbulent intellect of man, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no farther,— and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ We cannot 
wish better to any such agitated mind than that it may listen to those 
potent and majestic words: ‘ Peace —be still!’ uttered by the voice 
of Him who so suddenly hushed the billows of the Galilean lake.” 
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HERE is no charge more frequently and more inconsiderately brought 

against authors by critics of the tomahawk school, than that o« 
plagiarism ; while at the same time there is none which should be advanced 
more reluctantly. Ignorance is a misfortune; so is dulness; style is, to a 
great extent, a question of taste; false statements may be due to erroneous 
information ; even vicious morality may sometimes be owing to ethical dis- 
tortions or obliquities for which the offender may deserve our pity full as 
much as our condemnation. But the act of taking another man’s thoughts, 
perhaps in his very words, and deliberately presenting them to the public as 
one’s own, is (if it ever occurs) an act so dishonorable, that we should 
hesitate long — indeed even strain charity until it cracked, before imputing 
it to any member of the honored brotherhood of literature. 

How easily one might be misled, by a coincidence of thought and phrase, 
to form a deplorably erroneous judgment, may be seen by the following parallel 
passages, one from a story by Mr. W. Charles Kent, called Zhe Vision of 
Cagliostro, published in Blackwood’s Magazine for October 1847, and the 
other from a narrative called 7he Great Empress, published a few months 
ago, and written by a gentleman of such social and literary standing, and 
occupying so distinguished and important an official position, as to render it 
simply inconceivable that he could, under any circumstances, be guilty of 
literary theft. 
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THE VISION OF CAGLIOSTRO. 


He [the seer] was standing 7” a se- 
cluded grove in the island of Capree., 
Fountains sparkled under the branches; 
blossoms of the grandest colours flaunted 
on the brambles or enamelled the turf; 
laughter and music filled the air with a 
confusion of sweet sounds; and among the 
intricacies of the ¢rees, bands of revel- 
lers flitted to and fro, clad in the antique 
costumes of Rome. Under the shadow of 
a gigantic orange-bush, upon a couch of 
luxurious softness, and embroidered in gor- 
geous arabesques, there reclined the figure 
of az old man [Tiberius]. His counte- 
nance was hideous with age and debauchery. 
Sin glimmered in the evil light of his eyes— 
those enormous and bloodshot eyes with 
which the historian tells us he could see 
even in the night-time. Habitual intem- 
perance had inflamed his complexion, and 
disfigured his skin with disgusting erup- 
tions ; while As body, naturally robust in 
its proportions, had become d/oated with 
the indolence of confirmed gluttony. A 
garment (the foga virilis) of virgin white- 
ness covered his limbs ; along the edge of 
the garment was the broad hem of Tyrian 
purple, indicative of the imperial dignity ; 
and around the hoary brow of the epicu- 
rean was woven a chaplet of roses and 
aloe-leaves. 

Cagliostro recoiled in abhorrence before 
a spectacle at once so austere and las- 
civious. His spirit quailed at the sight 
of a visage in which appeared to be concen- 
trated the infamy of many centuries. His 
soul revolted at the sinister and ferocious 
expression pervading every lineament, and 
lurking in every wrinkle. As he gazed, 
however, a blithe sound startled him 
from the umbrage of the boughs. Quick, 
lively, jocund, to the clashing of her 
cymbals, there bounded forth an Italian 
maiden in the garb of a Bacchante. Her 
feet agile as the roe’s, her eyes lustrous 
and defiant, her hair dishevelled, Aer 
bosom heaving, her arms symmetrical as 
sculpture, but glowing with the roseate 
warmth of youth, the virgin still rejoiced, 
as it were, in the tumult of the dance. 
Grapes of a golden-green, relieved by the 
ruddy brown of their foliage, clustered in 
a garland about her temples, and \eaped in 
unison with her movements. Around! 
with her raven tresses streaming abroad 
in ringlets— around! with her light robes 
flowing back from a jewelled brooch above 
the knee... . A thrill of admiration sz/- 
Sused with a deeper tint even the abhorred 
cheek of the voluptuary. ... “ Arise, 
maiden of Apulia,” he said... . “arise 
and slake my thirst from yonder goblet.” 
... She rose with precipitation and 
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THE GREAT EMPRESS (pp. 40-41), 


In a secluded grove of luxurious laurels, 
overshadowed by a noble group of Orien- 
tal plane-trees, voices were heard, as if 
in subdued accents, while everything else 
was still and silent. The scene was one 
of fairy-like beauty; for d/ossoms flaunted 
on the bushes and sparkled on the rare 
turf; fountains splashed and sparkled 
under the branches; laughter and music 
filled the air with a confusion of sweet 
sounds, and among trees of foreign shape 
and fragrant bushes dands Y. revellers 
Jlitted to and fro, But they kept away 
from the place where a few citron trees, 
then the rarest of all plants . . . . over- 
shadowed a couch of luxurious softness, 
and embroidered in gorgeous arabesques of 
gold and precious stones. Ox it reclined 
the old man: his countenance was hideous 
with premature o/d age, and the disfiguring 
marks of debauchery. His eyes enormous 
in size, and bloodshot, were glimmering 
with the light of sin, and had a weird, 
unearthly brightness when he opened 
them suddenly; for he could see with 
them, at least for a time, as well in the 
darkness of night as in the bright daylight. 
His complexion was glowing in deep per- 
petual blushes, and his hanging cheeks 
were bloated like his whole body, with the 
indolence of fearful gluttony. ‘There was 
an indescribable, loathsome contrast be- 
tween the signs of sin which he bore on 
his person, and ¢he white toga, rich in its 
broad hem of Tyrian purple, and the 
chaplet of rose and aloe-leaves which was 
lightly pressing on his hoary head. 

There he lay . with a sinister and 
Serocious expression in every ineament, and 
savage rage lurking in every wrinkle ; his 
whole countenance filled, as it were, with 
the concentrated infamy of many ages. 
Suddenly a light step was heard on the 
crisp sand, and with sylph-like quickness, 
there bounded forth a Bacchante of marvel- 
ous beauty. Grapes of golden hue, relieved 
by ruddy vine leaves, encircled her temples 
in a rich garland and waved in airy dance 
as she came gliding in softly, touching 
her cyméals with timid finger, and looking 
wistfully at the dread emperor's face. 
He smiled, and off she bounded again in 
the wild intoxicating Bacchic dance, her 
lustrous and defiant eyes throwing out vivid 
flashes of light, her bosom heaving in ¢He 
roseate warmth of her youth, and all her 
limbs swaying to and fro. . . . She stood 
in all the perfect symmetry of sculplure. 
. .. Her deep-black hair fluttered in 
ringlets around her, her light robes flew 
back from the jewelled brooch on her knee. 
. . . His blotched face became suffused 
with a deeper tint, his eye blazed up 
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filled a chalice to the brim with Falernian. 
Tiberius grasped it with an eager hand, 
and his mouth pressed the lip of the cup 
as if to drain its ruby vintage to the bottom. 
Suddenly, however, the eves of the old 
man blazed with a raging light... . He 
was writhing 2 one of those paroxysms of 
rage which justified posterity in regarding 
him asa madman. ... 

The monster lay upon his cushions as 
impotent as a child. 

[Foot-note]. Suetonius assures us that 
the muscular strength of Tiberius was, in 
the prime of his manhood, a/most as super- 
natural as his crimes ; that he could, wth 
his outstretched finger, bore a hole through 
a sound apple, and wound the head of a 
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unwonted fire, and he beckoned her to fi// 
the golden goblet by his side with Faler- 
nian. He raised it eagerly to his lips as 
if to drain its ruby vintage to the bottom ; 
but he fell back exhausted, overcome by 
the power of his passion, and soon he 
was roaring i one of those paroxysms of 
rage which made men whisper in stealthy 
conclave that their master was a madman. 
. . » He who, not so very long ago, had 
been able to boast of a strength almost as 
supernatural as his crimes—who could 
with outstretched arm bore a hole through 
a sound apple, and draw blood from the 
head of a youth by giving him a fillip— 
lay now utterly helpless, unable to raise 
his hand, as impotent as an infant. 





child or even a youth with a fillip. 





In the article headed Curiosities of Virginia Antiquity, in the April No. 
of the New ECLECTIC, reference was made to the ungallant epitaph of Mr. 
Custis, which declares that out of the 71 years of his life he only lived but 
seven, being “the space of time he kept a bachelor’s house.” A corres- 
pondent calls our attention to a somewhat similar statement on an ancient 
sepulchral monument, referred to by Winckelmann in his History of Ancient 
Art. 

“ Among the architectural works of this time, there is preserved in the 
environs of Tivoli a tomb of a round form, built of large hewn stones, which 
was constructed by M. Plautus Silvanus, who was Consul with Augustus. 
The inscriptions are between cippi in front of the tomb; the middle one, in 
larger characters, preserving the memory of the founder. It includes a list 
of his offices and his campaigns, commemorates the triumph which he 
obtained after his victory over the Illyrians, and concludes with these words :— 
VIXIT. ANN.1X. Wright, in his Travels, says that he does not understand 
how a man, especially a consular, could say that he only lived nine years ; 
and conjectures that there should be an L before the 1x, so that we should 
read ‘fifty-nine years.’ But this traveller falls into the same error with 
many others ; and there is no mistake in the figures, which, like the letters, 
are a palm in length, and perfectly preserved. M. Plautus counted that he 
only lived those years which he spent in retirement at his villa, and counted 
all his previous life as null. 

“The Emperor Diocletian, after his abdication, passed the same number of 
years at his country-seat, near Salone in Dalmatia; and he used to say to 
his friends that he did not commence to live until the day of his abdication. 
In like manner one of the most illustrious Romans of the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian ordered a similar inscription to be placed upon his tomb, stating 
that he had lived seven years ; this being the part of his life which he had 
spent in the enjoyment of a country-life.” 





Jos is the first gentleman on record who gave his daughters an inheritance 
as well as his sons. But they were all, both sons and daughters, his second 
set of children, the offspring of his old age ; and his daughters were remark- 
able for their beauty :—“ In all the land were no women found so fair as the 
daughters of Job.” He had given them names, moreover, which, however 
oddly they may sound to us A the West, were doubtless very sweet in the 
ears of the young men of Uz. Yemina is Day; Kezia is Cassia, that cinna- 
mon-like perfume of the East; and Kerenhappuch is Paint-jar, the vessel in 
which was kept the dark pigment used to give a liquid lustre to the Oriental 
eye. So early was the association of the sex with the ideas of sunshine, 
sweet odors and cosmetics ! 
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ACCEPTED. 
THERE’s not a ripple on the silver lake, 
There’s not a cloud in yonder summer skv 
The delicate lily hangs its trembling flake * 
Of snow, above the water, dreamingly. 


All sounds are hushed,—all nature seems a calm, 
In which the wearied spirit might repose 

In sweet surcease,— drinking the perfumed balm 
Of hidden violet and dainty rose. 


On swaying boughs, the happy red-birds swing, 
Preening with careless ease their plumage rare,— 
Twittering a little, as if they would sing, 
Were not the song an effort and a care. 


Calm as this lake, or blue sky o’er us bent, 
Happier than birds, as free from care as they, 

Henceforth the currents of our being blent, 
MABEL and I on this soft summer day. 


We wandered here this morning listlessly, 
Without a purpose, if it were not this,— 

To be together, for the hours speed by, 
When near each other, laden with such bliss, 


My boat lay fastened to a beechen stump ; 
We entered, glad to while away the hours, 
Hearing the oar’s sofi plash, the billow’s thump, 
Watching the sportive fish, the floating flowers. 


My hands with willing toil the lithe oars pulled, 
She, leaning o’er the side, her bare arm laved 
(Fair as the lilies which anon she culled), 
Gazed on the face that had my heart enslaved. 


*Twas near that clump of willow trees I turned ; 
My eyes, my face, my manner all revealed 

The flame of feeling that within me burned, 
While in devoir my loyal spirit kneeled. 


My eyes were strangely dim,— my heart beat fast,— 
My arms seemed weak,— the oars unsteady grew,— 
With choking voice, I faltered out at last, 
“MABEL, my love, you know I love but you.” 


And then, my tongue unsealed, I told her all, 
All that for years and years had filled my soul, 
Begging that from her lips some word might fall, 
Accepting, as I gave my heart’s control. 


She trembled, as I spake, like startled fawn, 
The hot flood flushed her face, and fled the while, 
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Leaving her calm and pure as summer dawn,— 
Then placed her hand in mine with sweetest smile. 


She said, with eyes like heaven’s untroubled blue, 
With hand imprisoned, fluttering like a bird ;-- 

Oh! who could doubt her heart was leal and true! 
Oh! who could doubt such pledged unspoken word! 


O woman’s heart! so sweet, so strange, so brave, 
Commanding homage, yet surrendering all! 

Love’s rightful Queen, and yet Love’s humblest slave, 
Strong in thy freedom,—strongest in thy thrall! 


I know not what else passed. I only know 
Her heart beats ever warm and true for me; 

While deeper violets in her soft eyes glow, 
And richer roses on each cheek I see. 


We linger still, linked to the glittering beach 

With this sweet thought, that this is the sweet place 
That taught us first how dear each is to each, 

And crowned familiar scenes with nameless grace. 


ROGER GRAHAME. 

THE proceedings of the High Court at Tours, tragic as was the event 
which caused its assembling, were, like most tragedies, not without a comic 
side. When De Fonvielle — who forfeited all the respect and sympathy that 
might have been felt for him, by his outrageous vituperation of the Prince, 
and the ridiculous pretence of wanting to fly at his throat in full court — was 
sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment for contempt, he consoled himself by 
remarking with much self-importance: “It is not every man that can say he 
has been sentenced by a High Court of Justice!” But according to his 
Radical notions, a court which exists only to try princes of the Imperial 
house, should be one of the basest of courts. For an omnivorous appetite, 
commend us to honest self-conceit. 

Doctor Morel, one of the witnesses, testified that he said to the Prince 
that had he, the Doctor, been in the latter’s place, he would have killed both 
the assailants. ‘“ Professionally?” asked one of the secretaries. 





THE pianist Kalkbrenner was very fond of vaunting the antiquity and 
nobility of his family, which he pretended to trace from the dark ages through 
a line of crusaders. ‘ Do you know,” he said to a friend one day, “that one 
of my ancestors accompanied the Emperor Barbarossa?” “ On the piano?” 
his friend inquired. 





SCIENCE seems to be very fertile of late with news from the heavens, or 
with conjectures to which such news gives rise. As savans have discovered 
by the spectroscope that on some of the comets carbon exists in the state of 
vapor (a condition to which it cannot be brought by any process known upon 
earth), it has been conjectured that diamonds may be portions of this vapor, 
detached by causes unknown to us and crystallized by the intense cold of 
the interstellar space, so as to fall upon other planets in the form of diamond 
hail, like the meteorites. Who can say it is impossible? The fact that 
diamonds are always found upon the surface would best agree with a metearic 
source. 
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IN a recent number of the Queen a correspondent puts the following 
singular query :— 


“Can any lady recommend any Sunday toys for very young children —fourteen 
months old? I find the Noah’s Ark is not safe, as they break off the limbs from the 
figures and put them in their mouths.” 


On this the Pal/ Mall Gazette remarks :— 


“Tt is, indeed, a little difficult to know what theological toys can be recommended 
to persons of such tender years that they put all they possess into their mouths; 
perhaps thirty-nine articles of the nature of ninepins might suit.” 


We had supposed, in our simplicity, that the case of the Queen’s corres- 
pondent was unique, but we find to our astonishment that there are others, 
perhaps many others, for whom Sunday toys are a desideratum. But what 
is to be done for infants of such tender years that they are too young even 
for Sunday toys? Surely some kind of a Sabbatic impression ought to be 
produced. How would it do to take the bells off their teething-corals, or 
replace them by sticks of quassia, on that day, and infuse a little wormwood 
into their milk? Here, however, is the ingenious plan of a writer in the 
Nonconformist :— 


“Sunday play, a Sabbatic game, is a godsend. For we may not set ourselves to 
beat down this phvsical vitality as if it were a moral fault. We may not think to 
please the God of Grace by disregarding the God of nature. The soul must not be 
permitted to keep its Sabbath at the expense of the body. I am not going to plunge 
into the Sabbath question. I only want to ‘insense’ dull parents and guardians with 
a Sunday entertainment that feeds the imagination, uses the hands, creates amuse- 
ment, and at the same time impresses Scripture narratives on the memory, and aids 
the great purpose of the day. I have a couple of hundred wooden bricks and half- 
bricks, and a Noah’s ark. These are strictly reserved for Sunday —like Sunday 
clothes and Sunday puddings. With these bricks and animals we illustrate Scripture 
narratives. Last Sunday evening we had Rahab letting the spies down from the wall. 
The building of Jericho was a serious work. My construction was Rahab’s house 
on the wall, and the spies in the act of descending in a basket, improvised of card- 
board. Ona former occasion we had the conversion of St. Paul. In one corner of 
the table was Jerusalem; in the opposite corner Damascus, with ‘the street called 
Straight,’ and Ananias just going into his house. Paul lay prostrate on the ground, 
just fallen from a horse much too small for him, and surrounded, I regret to say, by 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; but trifling inaccuracies like these are easily overcome by 
the victorious fancy of a child. Next Sunday we shall have the disciples in the Lake 
of Galilee. The tablecloth will form the water, and will be arranged for the occasion 
in waves. Round about with the bricks we shall make the shore, putting Nazareth 
and other towns in their proper situations. Now say, O parents and guardians, have 
I not given some of you an idea? Go and prosper with it. A joiner will soon make 
you the bricks of elm or ash. Noah’s arks are cheap; and you will find in the very 
Roast of the play many unexpected opportunities of fixing Scripture narratives and 
their spiritual lessons on the children’s minds, while they receive all as part of the 
sacred play.— (Signed) E. B.” 


To which the Pall Mall appends the sarcastic comment :— 


“The writer might carry out the idea still further by illustrating Scripture texts 
in his own person. For instance, he might improvise a pit, get into it himself with 
a chair to represent an ox, and let his children pull them both out on a Sunday 
evening.” 





WYER, one of the early printers, published a satire on the softer sex, in 
which, commenting on marriage, he is guilty of the following very ungallant 
couplet :— 


“ Hangynge is better of the twayne, 
Sooner done, and shorter payne.” 
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Wuart Frederick von Schlegel says of the difference between the medizval 
artists and the modern, in respect to the use of flower-pieces, applies admir- 
ably to the principles of literary art, and aptly illustrates the difference 
between Shakspeare and the Wordsworthian school in their respective treat- 
ments of nature. Speaking of Correggio’s “St. George,” which is encircled 
by glowing fruits and wreaths of the loveliest flowers, he says,—‘“In this 
painting an artist may discover the true value and appropriate employment 
of flower-pieces, which, when torn from their place as harmonious elements 
in the organisation and combination of some grand composition, lose all 
significance and appear but an inferior branch of art. The attempt to form 
a separate work out of materials which are really valuable only when, by 
judicious associations, they heighten the effect of a perfect composition, 
must infallibly rob them both of dignity and significance.” 


HE dashes proudly through the stream 
And scatters spray afar ; 

She stands above, beside the rock, 
To fill her water-jar. 


He looked upon that sweetest face 
A moment, and no more: 

She dipped and filled her water-jar 
And watched him from the shore. 


He rides to fight in distant lands, 
She goes to tend her fold, 

And each on earth the other’s face 
Shall never more behold. 


She loiters home by forest-paths ; 
The evening shades grow dim 

So suddenly, as if he brought 
And took the light with him. 


He rides across a barren moor 
And night draws on apace ; 

But still he hears the rippling brook 
And sees that sweetest face. 





CERTAINLY the position of a landholder in County Meath, Ireland, who 
happens to have incurred the displeasure of “ Rory of the Hills,” is not a 
present a very attractive one. Here is the style in which a Mr. Nicholson, 
who is under Rory’s ban, is compelled to protract a precarious existence :— 


“Ever since the attempt to assassinate him, a regular post of armed police has 
been established at his house ; and in such a state of terror does the old gentleman 
live, that he rarely ventures outside his own domain, which he promenades armed 
with a loaded rifle and surrounded by a posse of constables, all with their carbines 
at full cock. Policemen guard the approaches and entrances to the mansion ; there 
are constables on the gravelled walks, in the shrubberies, on the lawn, and in 
the stableyard ; and no strangers are admitted into Mr. Nicholson’s presence or even 
inside the house, which is guarded more like a fort than a country gentleman’s 
mansion. A few days since, when visiting the Marquis of Headfort, whose seat is 
only a short distance off, Mr. Nicholson thought it would be safer to go on foot ; and 
the cortége, as it was described to me by one of the Marquis’s tenants, was certainly 
a strange one. First came an armed constable as a kind of scout, then two more 
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constables, with Mr. Nicholson in between them— all being armed to the teeth. A 
posse of policemen in a car, with a ladder slung at the side of it to enable them to 
scale any wall from behind which an assassin might take aim, brought up the rear 
Such is the way in which visits are paid in the county Meath.” ' . 





A CRIMINAL of the name of Graft, who was executed not long since at 
Caen, desired, a short time before the execution, to be legally married to the 
woman with whom he had been living. The reason he alleged was that he 
wanted to leave an honest name to his children ! 





ANOTHER novelty in advertising has come to our notice which really 
deserves honorable mention. A publisher of this city is now producing in 
facsimile, even to the color of the paper, copies of newspapers published in 
Baltimore during the period of the American Revolution. The sheet is 
double, and on the inner leaves, which are separable, are contained business 
advertisements of the day, while the outer leaves exactly reproduce the old 
journal, and can be filed away. The copy before us isa reprint of Zhe 
Maryland Fournal and Baltimore Advertiser for Oct. 19, 1779. It contains 
Genl. Sullivan’s report to Congress of his operations against the hostile 
Indians in Central New York, Joseph Galloway’s examination before the 
House of Commons, and many other curious particulars. As files of these 
papers are extremely scarce, and the period they embrace are of the greatest 
historical interest, we should think the enterprise would be liberally supported. 





ALL our readers remember the famous session of the Tennis-court, and 
the summons by the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé which brought the celebrated 
(though apocryphal) answer from Mirabeau about “ the force of bayonets.” 
At this point, says Carlyle, “poor De Brézé shivers finally forth from the 
page of History.” Be this as it may, it was quite possible to look upon 
Mirabeau and live ; and not only did the King’s master of ceremonies survive, 
but his family sit in high places to this day, though there is not a Mirabeau- 
Riquetti left upon earth. The present head of the family is Mgr. de Dreux- 
Brézé, bishop of Moulins, son of Louis XVITI.’s master of ceremonies, who, 
at the death of that king, conducted the obsequies, which were scandalously 
disturbed by a dispute between two prelates. Charles X. having expressed 
his displeasure, the Marquis excused himself, adding,— “ I can promise your 
Majesty that the next time things shall be better managed.” 





WHEN the Duke of Edinburgh visited Agra, his first inquiry was whether 
there was a Lunatic Asylum in the city. On learning that there was not, he 
devoutly thanked Heaven, remarking that wherever there was one, he was 
invariably taken there, and he always found the word “ Welcome!” in great 
letters over the entrance. 





In reference to the high price (£600) which Bronzino’s portrait of Dianora 
Frescobaldi brought at the recent sale of the San Donato collection, an 
English paper remarks that it was “in a measure due to the inscription at 
its foot, which asserts that Dianora was the mother of ‘at least fifty-two 
children.’ She had never less than three at a birth, says the inscription, and 
we may add that there is a tradition in the Frescobaldi family that she once 
had six. Brand, in his ‘ History of Newcastle,’ mentions, as a well-attested 
fact, that a weaver in Scotland had, by one wife, sixty-two children, all of 
whom lived to be baptised ; and in Aberconway Church may still be seen a 
monument to the memory of Nicholas Hooker (whom we might term the 
Injudicious), who was himself a forty-first child, and the father of twenty- 
seven children by one wife.” 
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